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J ERE'\1IAH xxxv. 14. 


"The words of 10nadab, the son of Rechab, that he commanded 
his sons not to drink wine, are performed: for unto this day 
they drink none, but obey their father's commandment: 
Xotwithstanding I have spoken unto you, rising early and 
speaking; but ye hEarkened not unto )Ie..' 


Ix the days of th
 prophet Jeremiah, one period of 
the trial, "hich tlH
 Lord vouchsafed to His di
obe- 
dient anrl gainsaying people, "a
 dramng near to a 
close. A period of more than bOO )-ear,;;; had now 
elapsed since the Lord had brought then1 up out 
of Egypt to e
tablish them in the land of promise. 
During that long interval, they had been watched 
oyer by their ..\.lmight)
 Fathpr and I{ing with the 


1 [These sermons 'Were written between 1828 and 1833. 
Sermon I. was written in 18
O.] 
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tenderest and most anxious care. Their nation bad 
been preserved froDl foreign enenlies, by a succes- 
sion of deliverers ,vhonl the Lord raised up. Their 
faith had been kept alive by a long succession of 
interpositions, which, to us who survey them from 
a distance, bear the evident impress of divine su- 
perintendance. The truth had been constantly 
held up to them by the long line of prophets and 
teachers, who acted as the interpreters of God's 
miraculous dispensations. They had never been 
suffered to lose sight either of causes of the evils 
they brought upon themselves, or of means to 
remedy them. AU had no,v been tried ,vhich 
either threats or promises, forbearance or fatherly 
chastispnlent, could effect, and all harl been insuffi- 
cient. "I have spoken unto you, saith the Lord, 
rising early and speaking; but ye hearkened not 
unto l\le. I have sent unto you also all J\Iy servants 
the prophets, rising early and sending them, saying, 
Return ye no,v every man from his evil way and 
alnend your doings, and go not after other gods to 
serve them, and ye shall d,vell in the land which I 
have given to you and to your fathers. But ye 
have not inclined your ear nor hearkened unto 
Ie. 
. 
Therefore, thus saith the Lord God of Hosts, the 
God of Israel; Behold I ,viII bring upon Judah and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem all the evil tbat 
I have pronounced against them: because I have 
spoken to them but they have not heard, I have 
called unto them but they have not ans,yered." 
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The 111eaSUre of their iniquity was no\v full. Yet 
even after all this, the Lord did not think fit to 
pronounce this final sentence of condemnation un- 
accompanied by a concluding expostulation. Before 
the prophet Jeremiah ,vas commissioned to utter 
their irrevocable doonl, the Lord said un to hhn, 
"Go to the house of the Rechabites, and speak unto 
them, and bring them into the house of the Lord, 
and give them ,v'Ïne to drink." Then J erelniah took 
Jaazaniah and his brethren and his sons and the 
,vhole house of the Rechabites, and set before them 
pots full of ,vine, and said unto them, Drink ye. But 
they said un to hin), 'Ve will drink no wine; for J 0- 
nadab the son of Recbab our father commanded us, 
saying, Ye shall drink no ,\-ine, neither ye nor your 
sons for ever. 
This \vas one of those almost dralnatic represen- 
tations in \\
hich the prophetic books abound; and 
the real meaning is subsequently explained. "Then 
came the ,vord of the Lord to Jeremiah, saying, Go 
and tell the men of Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, 'ViII ye not receive instruction nor 
hearken unto 1\ly ,yords. The 'vords of J onadab 
the son of Rechab, \vhich he commanded his sons, 
not to drink ,vine, are performed, for unto this day 
they drink none, but obey their father's command- 
ment. Not,vithstanding I have spoken unto you 
rising early and speaking; hut ye have not hearkened 
unto 1\le." 
This instance of obedience to a human parent, 
B2 
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one \\"ho had been in the grave more than 200 
Jears, and to ,,
hose memory theJ ,,,,ere attached by 
nothing nlore than an hereditary feeling, is con- 
trasted ,vith the obstinate neglect of the Israelites 
to obey the living God-their heavenly Father, 
,vhose eye ,vas aI \Ya)"s over them. 
The Rechabites could deny their appetites ,vithout 
repining, and refused to enjoy the comforts of a do- 
111estic life, but dwelt in tents, living in a land 
where they ,vere strangers. And this they did, not 
,vith a view to obtain any benefit to themselves-not 
from any motive either of hope or fear-but merely 
because their ancestor Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
had charged them so. The privations and restraints 
,vhich God imposed upon t.Ile Israelites \vere far 
less grievous than these. He required scarce any 
thing at their hands but what a just sense of their 
o\vn happiness \yould have dictated. And fronl 
obedience to this easy yoke, they had every thing 
to hope; froD1 rebellion against it, they had every 
thing to fear. Yet in spite of all this, they \vould 
not incline their ear, nor hearken. This is the con- 
trast \vhich God sets before them. By the exanlpIe 
of the Rechabites, lIe sho\vs them t.hat they could 
obey if they would, and because t.hey ,,,"ould not He 
determines to punish t.heln. 
It is probable that fe,,,, have read this chapter 
,vithout feeling astonished at the obstinacy and in- 
fatuation of the Israelites. But if ,ve stop short 
,vith mere ast.onishment, \ve shall have lost the 
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n10st in
tructive portion of the lesson it conveJs. 
These things are not recorded to sho,v us ho\v yery 
foolish and deaf to their best interests men have 
been in distant ages, but to make us distrustful 
of our o\vn security; to remind us that since '"e 
also are TIlen, \ve 111Ust be on our guard against the 
same infatuation. 
Nor let any person allo\v hin1selt: on light 
grounds, to suppose that he in his o,vn person is 
entirely free from it. The point in this narrative 
\"hich is Inost surprising, is the perseverance of one 
set of Inen in pursuit of an object, the value of 
,vhich ,ve cannot understand, and the conlplete in- 
ditierence of another 
et, to an object quite as 
easily ,,,ithin their reach, and the value of ,vhich ,ve 
percei ve to be inestimable. Now' if anyone ,,-ill 
be at the pains to look around him, or to examine 
hi
 o\Vll heart, he ,viII find that he himself, and 
almost everyone, are in themselves an exanl pie of 
this 
urprising inconsistency. fIe ,viII detect him- 
self and his neighbours in dedicating as luuch time 
and pains to the pursuit of things, \"hich even them- 
selves o\vn to l
e comparatively insignificant, as 
".ould, if directed to higher objects, secure to them 
an inheritance in heaven. 
There is indeed scarcely any thing in the ,vhole 
face of hUlnan affairs, \vhich ,vhen one comes to 
consider it, is so amazing as the disproportion of the 
exertions ,ve make, to the ackno,vledged ,-alue of 
the ends to ,,'hich t.hey are directed. 
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'Ve cannot turn our eyes in any direction ,vithout 
seeing instances of Dlen ,vho lead lives of labour and 
disconlfort in the pursuit of such things as ,vealth, 
po,ver, or praise, and really think nothing of the 
difficulties they face, and pain ,vhich in lllallY iu- 
'Stances they undergo. 
110\\" many people are there, ,,-ho, at an early age, 
lea vc their friends and their country, to go into the 
lllOst unpleasant and unhealthy situatiol1:-;--'-sollle 
into the lTIOst intensely hot countries, and sOlno into 
the coldest, ,vith the certainty of not returning till 
Inany of the best years of their life are pa
t, aud 
,vith the great chance of either dying thcln:sclves 
before the tÎIne of their return arrives, or at any 
rate of finding nlany of their dearest friends dca( 1 
bcfol'e they baye another opportunity of 
eeing 
them. These persons are actuated ,vith the ,vish, 
,vhich, as far as it goes, is a good one, of relieviug 
their parents from the burden of n1aintaining thcln, 
of making their ,vay in the ,,-orld, 
ome by the l u 'o- 
febsion of soldier or sailor, some by taking a sharc 
in trade, some by acquiring kno,vledgc. And all 
of these \vould despise, as a pitifullo,v-spirited per- 
son, anyone who should shrink fronl an opportunity 
of getting forward, either through regard to his 
health or to his comfort. 
N or need ,ve look to these alone for instances of 
perseverance and self denial; ,ve see the saIne thing, 
though perhaps in a less striking and obvious de- 
gree, in our O\Vll inlmediate llcighhourhooù. The 
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lives of the farmer, tbe tradesman, the mechanic, 
are each of them lives of continued labour; the)" 
require patience, industry, self-command. Each of 
them spends by far the greater part of his time in 
occupations from which he would be very glad to 
be released, in order to acquire the means of making 
his family conlfortable, and himself respectable. 
N or are those ,vho seeln at first sight exempted by 
station and by fortune from the actual necessity of 
laborious occupation, in many cases disposed to 
take advantage of this exemption. Each has his 
favourite pursuit; some to increase their wealth, 
some to make thelllselves po,verful; the better 
sort to obtain the esteem of their neighbours by 
activity and kindness. All these feel no scruple or 
hesitation in sacrificing their time, their money, 
their quiet, to the various objects which they pro- 
pose to themselves to attain; and think these sacri- 
fices so natural, so much lnatters of course, that it 
never occurs to them to take credit to themselves 
for vigour and strength of mind; or if any of them 
do so, they become an object of ridicule to an that 
kno,v that they do so. 
Such as I have described is the common ftate 
of things ,vhich meets our observation ,vherever ,ve 
turn our eyes. 
No\v I do not mention these things as being in 
themselves blameable or ,vrong. Did men but 
exert themselves in all respects with the same zeal 
and energy wllich they do in these-were the pains 
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they take to please God and to earn a heavenly in- 
heritance, as nluch greater than the pains they take 
for these earthly objects, as the ackno\vledged value 
of a heavenly re\vard exceeds that of an earthly- 
ail this \vould be just and commendable. Industry 
in the pursuit of unimportant ends is not blanle- 
able, except ,vhen coupled ,vith remissness about 
such as are important. -But ,yhen coupled ,vith 
such ren1Ïs,
ness, it then assumes a yery different 
character, and becomes a direct insult to religion. 
The obedience of the Rechabites added to the 
criminality of the Je\vs; and in the accusation 
,vhich is brought against them, is urged as reason 
,vby God would no longer delay His vengeance. 
How much ,vorse then and more inexcusable must 
be our conduct, if ,ve ourselves can be appealed to 
against ourselves: of how l1lucll severer punishment 
shall ,ve be thought ,vortIly, if ,ve ourselves sho\v 
our pou)er to obey, by our conduct in temporal 
things, and our unwUliJtgness, by our neglect of 
the things eternal ! 
The question \vhich ,ve have to ans,ver to our 
consciences is this: does the belief that such and 
such actions on 111Y part wil1 please God, make nle 
as resolutely bent upon doing them, as the belief 
that the same line of condu
t tends to bring about 
some ,vorldly adyantage? 
\Vhat ,ve have to cOlllpare together is) not the 
degrees in ,vhich \ve are influenced by bad motives 
and good motives, not ,vhether \ve deliberately pre- 
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fer other services to God's, but \vhether the trifles 
,vhich surround us, admitting thenl to be ever so 
innocent, do not, in point of fact, urge us to act 
more vigorously, than the great prospect \vhich 
faith holds out to us. And this question is not 
such an indefinite one as it may at first appear-it 
is no matter of feeling, but one of practice; and 
(though Vie cannot judge of it at all in the case of 
our neighbour) each of us may ascertain prettyac- 
curately how nlatters stand with himself. 
The parts of our duty, ,vhich ,viII furnish us \vith 
the most intelJigible ans\ver, are those to \vhich we 
cannot possibly be urged by any other motive than 
the knowledge that God requires them of us. 
Those secret duties \vhich we owe to our 1\laker, 
but \vhich are attended with no visible consequences 
to ourselves, and cannot in any way, that we under- 
stand, affect the interests of our neighbours--for 
instance, the duty of private prayer. 
It is plain that ,ve are obliged to the practice of 
regular private devotion, by the same, if not stilJ 
higher authority than that which obliges us to the 
attendance of public \vorship. The chief difference 
bet\veen the nlotives \vhich lead us to each is this, 
that ,vhile in the discharge of this latter duty, \ye 
are assisted by the consciousness that ,,'e are falling 
in \vith what other people think right, and perhaps 
by a feeling that \ve also in our turn derive advan- 
tage from seeing so many of our fello\v creatures 
joining in the saIne confession of onr conlmon 
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Faith 1: in the forIner case the motive is wholly Ull- 
mixed, ,ve pray to God in private only, from the 
kno\vledge that lIe has promised to hear us, and 
.. 
that our asking is the condition on ".hich alone lIe 
\vill grant us ,vhat we have need of. If then ,ve 
really Ilave faith in God's promises \ve shall be as 
sedulous in private as in public \vorship; and unless 
we are so, \ve may feel sure that it is some other 
I110tive than reliance in God \vhich induces us to 
obey IIinl in the instances \ve do. 
No,v do \ve endeavour as constantly and as 
earnestly to serve God in this point as in the other 
parts of our duty? In the first place, do ,ve even 
say our prayers ".ith regularity, morning and 
evening, never allowing any but the D10st urgent 
excuse to interfere ,vith us? This is the first step; 
do 've take this? The question is no idle or unhn- 
port ant one; the ans\ver to it concerns us, as nearly 
as the young man's ans,ver to Jesus concerned hhn. 
Our eternal \velfare is at stake on it. N ext, sup- 
posing us ever so regular, are ,ve as sincerely diligent 
in the endeavour to keep our thoughts about us \vhiIe 
at prayer ?-to fix our attention on the meaning of 
the \vords \ve repeat, and to connect every petition 
,vith the realities of our daily conduct? This is no 
easy D1atter; it is one in which ,ve have room for the 
greatest zeal and diligence. E very one ,vho sin- 
cerely endeavours to perform this duty rightly, ,viII 


1 [Vide vol. i. pp. 129-133.J 
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find out, in the course of his experience, many \VaYR 
by which to gain power over his thoughts in this 
most important exercise. It was with a view to 
this exercise that the holy men, of \vhom we read 
in the first ages of Christianity, had recourse 
to fastings and penances \vhich \ve can hardly bear 
to think of. They found that their thoughts 
rested with more earnestness on their treasure in 
heaven, the less they had to think about with 
pleasure on the earth; and rather than mock God 
by praying to fIim in word, when indeed their 
hearts were fixed on other things, they made IIin1 
their only consolation, by voluntarily foregoing every 
other. Rather than that their right eye should 
offend Him, they plucked it out and cast it from 
theIn, thinking it better that one member should 
perish, than that their whole body should be cast 
into hell. Such are the efforts and sacrifices which 
have been made, in order to perforIll rightly a duty, 
\vbich is no less incumbent upon us than upon the 
first Christians. 
,V" e, like them, must pray to our Father \vhich 
seeth in secret, and He will not be contented \vith 
a less perfect sacrifice from us than He required 
of then1. N ow I do not ask, do \ve make such 
efforts and sacrifices as they did; but, do \ve make 
any efforts at all? Can \ve mention to ourselves 
anyone thing that \ve are in the habit of doing, ill 
order to assist our attention in private prayer? Is 
there anyone sacrifice of earthly pleasure, \vhich we 
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can tell our consciences \v'e Dlake \vith no other ob- 
ject, than that \ve Dlay tale more pleasure in the 
thought of God? 
'Vhen we have ans\vered this question, let us 
next turn our thoughts to the pains and sacrificel3 
\vl1Ïch \ve make every day, \vithout even ever think- 
ing of them, for the sake of getting on in our busi- 
nesses. And then let us o,vn \vit.h shame, bo\v very 
little indeed the \vish to serve God enters into the 
motives \vhich make us useful and respectablc- 
ho\v little our diligence in business arises from fer- 
vency of spirit, or is likely to render us acceptable 
with God. 
"\tVe shall have to ackno\vledge, that did ,ve make 
one half or one quarter the sacrifices in obedience 
to our I-Ieavenly Father, \vhich \ve make \vithout 
the slightest scruple or he8itation, in tbe pursuit of 
ends \yhich \ve ackno,vlcdge to be comparatively of 
no value at all, \ve should be very much better people 
than ,ve are. 
To such persons as us then, the ,yarning in the 
text speaks as loudly and as fearfully as to the dis- 
obedient Israelites. " Because the sons of J onadab 
the son of Rechab haye perfornled the command- 
ment of their father \vhich he cOIDInanded them; 
but this people hath not hearkened unto l\le: there- 
fore thus saith the Lord God of Hosts, the God of 
Israel, I ,viII bring upon Judah, and upon the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, all the evil that I have 
spoken against thenl." 
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Let us then, ,vithout \vithdrawing ourselves froDl 
,vorldly concerns, endeavour \vith all our minds to 
convert them into religious duties, and exert our- 
selves on all occasions ,vith a zeal proportionate to 
the importance of the object we have in view. And 
may Almighty God, who alone can order the unruly 
,vills and affections of sinful men, grant unto His 
people that they may love the thing which lIe com- 
mands, and desire that which lIe does promise, that 
so among the sundry and manifold changes of the 
,vorld, our hearts may surely there be fixed, "\\There 
true joys are to be found, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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" This sore travail hath God given to the sons of men, to be 
exercised therewith." 


IN the passage from which the text is taken, King 
Solomon is taking a review of the pursuits and oc- 
cupations of mankind: "all the works that are 
done under the sun." lIe pronounces them all to 
be vanity and vexation of spirit, but remind
 us at 
the san1e tinle that "this sore tra vail is given to 
the sons of men to be eæerci8ed tltel-ewitn." lIe per- 
ceived by his ,visdom, that in God's dealings with 
us, our comfort is not so much studied as our good 
 
and that the unsatisfactory things, in the immediate 
pursuit of ,,-hich we are obliged to spend so much of 
our time, are intended rather as the occasions than 
the objects of our exertion: that they are not he]d 
up to us, in order to our being gratified by attain- 
ing them, but that we may be exercised in pursuing 
them. 
Such ,vas the conclusion at which the wisest of 


1 [\Vritten in 1830. The first six pages were corrected in 
the 1\18.] 
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men arrived, after he had" given his heart to search 
out by wisdom all things that are done under hea- 
ven"-after he had seen that" all things are full of 
labour; man cannot utter it; the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing." 
'Ve have then before us an instructive lesson, 
which is well worth our attending to. God, we all 
know, has so arranged the course of things as to 
force men, ,vhether they ,viII or no, to contend 
with difficulties and endure vexation: and we are 
told that He has done this in order to exercise us, 
to discipline our minds in habits of industry and 
patience. This lesson is instructive, as it must in 
all reason enforce on us the obligation ,ve are under 
to cultivate such habits, and the due consideration 
of it is of great importance, as ,ve are apt to look 
with far too much lenience on tb e vices to ,vhich 
they are opposed, viz. idleness and impatience. 
The lenience ,vith ,vhich we regard the vices of 
idleness and impatience, arises, in a great degree, 
from the circumstance that their opposites, industry 
and patience, are not necessarily virtues. The state 
of things in which we are placed is such, that our 
temporal success and prosperity depend in a very 
great degree on the pains we take to secure thenl: 
every body sees this. Bad selfish people are often 
quite as much a,vare of it as those of an opposite 
character, and are induced, by seeing it, to lead 
lives of as much activity, and one may almost say 
self-denia], as the best people do in pursuit of the 
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best objects. Thus it comes to pass that since these 
habits are so useful and desirable, in a \vorldly point. 
of vie\v, as to render them their o\vn re\\?ard, we 
look on their opposites as their O\V11 punishment 
and as in D10st cases deserving rather pity than 
censure. They are thought to be anlong the things 
in \vhich a man lnay judge for hhnself and stand 
by the consequences; and that if in such respects 
he stands in his o\vn light, he is nobody's enenlY 
but his own. 
But the conclusion \vhich the wise king came to 
,vas very different. lIe looked on industry in our 
calling, not as a means towards securing success and 
prosperity; not as tending to make men more rich, 
more learned, more po\verful; this indeed he sa\v 
,veIl enough that it \volùd do, but this he knew by 
eKperience to be vanity. "Vanity of vanities, saith 
the preacher, all is vanity. 'Vhat profit hath a 
man of all his labour that he taketh under the 
sun 1" On the contrary, he sa\v, in the active pur- 
suit of such things as these, the fulfilment of one 
end of our being, the exercising of ourselves in that 
sore labour, \vhich God has appointed as the task 
of fallen man. 
Industry and patience, though they tend to se- 
cure us trifling \yorldly advantages, and on this 
account are often cultivated by other\vise bad lnen, 
tend also to luake us firn1, sober, and self-denying, 
therefore cannot be neglected consistently with our 
eternal interest. 
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In order then to 
et these virtues in their true 
light, I ,,,ill no,v endeavour to point out ho\v very 
deeply and thoroughly our condition is affected by 
then1, n?t so much externally as internally,-not so 
much as to "That they \viH acquire for us, as to 
,vhat they \vill make of us. l\.nd I shall begin ,vith 
the commonest and Inost obvious things. 
First then, the cour8l
 of nature is so regulated, 
that there is scarcely any onp [part] either of our 
bodies or minds which could bave become ,vhat it is 
\vithout some degree of industry and patience, and 
\vhich might not have been indefinitely hnproved and 
elevated, by higher degrees of them than \ve have 
used. \Ve are, in a certain sense, our OU7n c1
eation, 
even in the Inanifest features of our persons and 
characters. For consider how it is that from child- 
ren ,ve have become men: \\That is the process that 
has effected so great a change in us, and fitted us 
for taking our part in a sphere of life, totally dif- 
ferent fronl that in ,vhich nature first placed us? 
The process has been a slow and tedious one, occu- 
pying a very considerable portion of that short space 
\vhich is allotted to us in the \vorld; and in that 
tÎ1ne ,ye have had a great deal to do. Our present 
attainments, be they ,vhat thpy lnay, both of body 
and nIind, may most perceptibly be traced by us to 
their first sources. In the picture of our past lives, 
the causes of our present pecuHarities are painfully 
discernible. \Ve nlay recollect the point at \vhich 
ft'elings first began to take hold of us, ,vhich have 
VOL. II. C 
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since, either for good or bad, spread their influence 
over our cl)aracter: and if \ve try to do so faithfully 
\re shan readily ackno\vledge ho,v much \ve o,ve to 
past instances of industry,-ho\v deeply \ve have to 
regret our negligence and self-indulgence. 
Our strength and activity \ve lllay trace to exer- 
cise; our kno\vledge] to industry and experience; 
our desires, to past indulkence; and our moderation, 
to past self-denial. All the nlinutest rules for the 
direction of our conduct to\vards others, \vithout 
\vhich \ve should every InOßlent be exposing our- 
sel yes to ridicule, or even incurring dislike and 
censure, are a possession \vhich \ve have gradually 
accumulated, and ,vhich is valuable in proportion 
to the use \ve have Inade of our opportunities. 
In fact, all that \ve are no\v, \vhich \ve \vere not 
\vhen children, has been the toilsome acquisition of 
slo\v experience-of the " sore travail \vhich God 
has given the sons of men to be exercised there- 
\vith." And even our own nlemories ,yill suffice to 
show us that we have become our present selves, 
not by a mere vegetative change of mind and body, 
but by contending \vith difficulties, enduring priva- 
tions, suffering for imprudence, and feeling the ad- 
vantages of right conduct. 
This \\ge might learn merely from observation of 
our o\vn selves, if there \vere no other persons in 
the worlrl. But the lesson is brought honle to us 
in a lllore striking way, if \ve conI pare the progress 
,vhich \ve have nlade lrith that of other Inen. Fe 'v 
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per
ons can compare their o,vn character ,vith that 
of others, who have to appearances been sin1ilarly 
circumstanced ,vith themselves, and not perceive 
each for hin1self that there are very many respects 
in ,vhich his attainments fall short of his neighbours'. 
One ,viII find himself less persevering, another less 
temperate, another less considerate for other people; 
or Jess ,villing to face pain for the sake of honesty, 
than he sees other people to be, who nevertheless 
have had no greater advantages than himself. And 
in many cases this divergence of character is so re- 
markable, that one can scarcely believe the beings 
in ,vhom it is observable to belong to the same 
species. Now what is the cause of all this"? Are ,ve 
to suppose that tempers of n1ind grow up in us, as 
it ,vere of their own accord; and that ,ve have 
nothing to do but to sit still and wait for the event; 
in short, that nature settles for us \vhat sort of 
people \ve shall becolne? 
The difference bet,veen n1an and man cannot be 
so account.ed for, and ,ve must be careful against 
indulging a delusion in ,vhich it ,vould be so plea
- 
ing to acquiesce. Nature has not placed so ,vide a 
barrier bet,vpen one person and another, but that 
all are to be judged by a COll1mon rule. The la"T 
,vhich is to try Noah, Daniel, anrl Job, is that by 
which ".e too must stand or fall. The Holy Apostles 
,vere n1en of like passions ,vith ourselves. Even 
our Lord Jesus Christ ,vas tempterl in all things 
like unto us. 


c2 
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'V c huxe to ac1.Jlo,,'ledge, and that ,vith Shal11(\ 
aud confusion, that the great gulph ,vhich seenlS 
fiÀed between ns and the Saints, ,\'ho ,vere tricd like 
us, has been fixed by our o\vn carelessness and self- 
indulgence. 
Such are the vast con
equences ,vhich attend 
on industry and patience: ,vithout these \ve shall 
Blake nothing of ourselves, and bury our talent in a 
napkin; ,vith them, if "'e persist on resolutely, \ve 
nlay still inlprove ourselves indefinitely; and if it 
,:rere not for the time \ve have already Rqnandered, 
,ve Inight at this lllonlent have becn c"cn Hke the 
Saints. 
It is indeed undou btpdJy truc that 1Han)" personc;;; 
are so constitutcd that such haùits COlne 111uch 
ea
der to thenl than to others: sonle hayp :l Jpss 
difficult task in overcoluing one pa
sion, SOITIP 
another: and God undoubtedly ,,-ill lllake allo\v- 
allces for each of us, in proportion to the difficulties 
\vhich ,ve experiencp. But there is one iJl1portant 
habit, that of self-coBlD1and, ,,,hich 've all 11luSt have 

(lual difficulty in attaining. 'Ve can only hf' 
aid 
to havp comnland over ourselves in proportion as 
,ve are able to resist pleasure from a sense of dut}T. 
It is then only in proportion as ,ve have tenlptatioll 
to overcome, that ,yp have any means of sho\ving this 
habit; and it is as absurd to suppose self-coßlmand 
easier to persons ,vho haye no passions to contend 
\yith, as [ to suppose] the acquisition of bodil)T 
strength, easier to persons ,vho have no hard ,york to 
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do, or sharp exercise to tire theIne Upon the ,vhole 
then \ve are nluch more on a footing than \ve may 
at fir
t suppose; and those on \VhOln nature has inl- 
pOBed the hardest tasks, have so Innch Inore oppor- 
tunity of disciplining thelnsel Yes. vVe are placed 
in the world \vith the I'o\ver of becoming almost 
what we please; and according to the use \ve Inake 
of the opportunities put in our way, we lllay attain 
ahnost to any degree of virtue or of wickedness. 
Every temptation \ve meet \vith, is one of those 
opportunities; for, \vhether it be great or little, still 
we know \vell enough that it is in our po\ver, at the 
tinIe, either to resist or to yield. And very little 
observation ,vill teach us, that every victory gainerl 
over our inclinations \vilI make the next struggle 
easier; \vhereas, every tiIne that \ve alIo\v ourselves 
to be overcome, \ve entail on ourselves a severer 
contest on the next occasion. Thus it comes to 
pass, that \vhile those who take every occasion to 
stand up resolutely and manfully against tempta- 
tion, are constantly gaining strength thenIselves, 
and diminishing the obstacles \vhich they have to 
contend with: those \vho allow themselves to in- 
dulge the impulse of the nIoment, find their own 
po\vers fail, and those of the enemy increase against 
thenl, till at la.st they give tbe nIatter up altogether, 
and fall into a state of recklessness. 
Such as I have described, is the path \vhich God 
has left open to us, for fitting ourselves to act our 
part in life; such is the sore travail \"hich IIp has 
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given to the SOilS of Incn ;-a great part of it they 
lllust endure \vhether they \yill or no. They nlust 
pass from childhood to manhood; they must be 
ilependent on others before they can maintain them- 
selves; they must be governed by others, before 
they kno\v ho\v to keep thenlselves out of Inischief; 
they nlust learn to refrain fronl many things that 
they ,vould like, and to do many things tbat they 
dislike exceedingly. All this they absolutely must 
uudergo, even in order to get their living and keep 
out of the hands of justice. 
Far more tl1an this must they snbnlit to, if they 
\vould ever pa
s through life with tolerable respec- 
tabiIity,-if they would be loved and trusted by 
their fello\v creatures. 
Ko\v ,,,hat is the reason of an this? The ,vise 
king tells us it is that \ve may be "exercised there- 
\
-ith.') And when we take into consideration \vhat 
",ve all know, that the l)resent state of things is to 
fit us for another state, into wbicb "\ve are to pass 
after death, we shan see plainly enough what is the 
use of this exercise. 'Ve shall see, not merely that 
it is a task ,vbicl1 \ve must submit to, but also why 
it has Leen imposed on u&; and learn to look on it, 
not as an instance of God's arbitrary po\ver, but of 
I-Iìs considerate benevolence. 
Consider then, that as it is absolutely necessary 
\\'"c should becollle people of a certain 80rt beforû 
\\e are qualified to flll certain 
ituations here on 
\..lartlJ, 
o even COInmon sense ,vould teach us that
 
10 
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in order to our being fitted for acting our part In 
tbe other ,vorld, S0111e acquirements or other, some 
sort of character, must be necessary. If a man is 
to go into a foreign country to transact any im- 
portant business, how many things has he to attend 
to, and prepare for! He must acquaint himself 
\vith the sort of circumstances in \vhich he shall be 
placed, the sort of people he shall have to deal 
,vith, their manners, their language, the sort of 
questions he shall have to ans,ver, the sort of diffi- 
culties he shall have to contend \vith. He may 
have either to endure great fatigue, or to exert 
great nerve and firinness, or to submit to hunger 
and cold, such as require long training to bear up 
against; and, unless he does all this, he must make 
up his mind to certain failure, or in many cases to 
death. 
N o,v common sense would ten us to expect 
something of this sort in the country to ,vhich ,ve 
all have to go. A country far more distant, and 
more unlike our O\VD, than any traveller has reached 
in this ,vorld. And though \ve might not be able, 
by COlnmon sense alone, to make out what sort of 
training would best fit us for living in this country, 
still even it "vould teach us that self-command, 
courage, justice, benevolence, must be of the greatest 
service to us, under any change of circulllstances, 
and ho,vever events turned out. 
'Ve have, however, a surer and safer guide to 
determine this ill1portant point for us. God has 
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JIinu.;elf told llS "'hat sort of country it is to \vhich 
\re are going', and \vhat sort of persons '\ve Illust be 
in order to liVe happily in it. 
'V e are to d "'ell in the presence of a great King, 
"7hu
e eyes are purer than to behold iniquity, and 
yet to \VhOn1 all hearts are open, all desires kno,vn, 
and frolll ,,,hOlll no secrets are hid. IIo\y then 

hail \ve be able tu endure Ilis looks, or dare to 
appear before HilU, unless \ve have done all in our 
po\ver to ulake ourselves such as lIe approves? 
-"Tith thi
 prospect before us, 've ought to feel in 
.the highest degree grateful for the time He has 
gi ven us for preparation; and more especially so 
\vhen \ve consider that the kind of discipline \vhich 
lIe has provided for us during the interval before 
our SUIlll11011S, is exactly such as to prepare us best. 
lIe has furnished us ,vith opportunities for ex- 
ercising all those tenlpers of lIlind \vhich lIe ,viII 
then expect of us. All the sore travail that fIe 
has appointed for the sons of men, He has appointed 
that \\
e lllay be " exercised there,vith," -exercised in 
the \vays of self-denial, purity, charity, and, above 
all, faith. For, it ,viII be observed, that our pre... 
sent situation is, in a particular manner, suited to 
cultivation of this tenlper-a tem})er, the very 
essence of ,,-hich consists in a steady performance 
of duty, in spite of every discouragement, ,vhich 
endures as seeing Hilll that is lnvisible. 
Thus, then, I have endeavoured to point out that 
the course of things is so arranged as to Inake pa- 
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tience and industry the only means by "\vhich ,ve can 
be brought to any good, first of all in this life, and 
then in the life to come: that they are the ap- 
pointed means, not only of securing to us sub- 
sistence and comfort, but also of fitting us to act 
our part in life with respectability, of luaking us 
just, firm, honest, temperate: and that they have 
been appointed, in order that the pains we are 
obliged to take in order to acquire these tempers, 
lnay fartber make us self-denying, obedient, faith- 
ful, that ,ve may, by degrees, be built up in god- 
liness, and fitted to take our station in another and 
higher sphere of existence. 
And I have dwelt on all this in order to show the 
paramount importance of that patience and indus- 
try, which are, as it were, the key to all these 
arlvantages, the necessary instruments for working 
out our salvation. The practical inference, then, 
from all this is, that \ve are to cultivate these vir- 
tues for their own sake, more than for any tangible 
effects ,vhich we may expect to derive from them. 
They are of equal importance to the rich and the 
poor: to those who have to ,vork for their mainte- 
nance and those who are bOfn to affluence. To go 
even farther, one may state, that even such per- 
sons as have been blessed by nature with moderate 
passions and desires, such as are disposed of their 
own accord to kindness, sobriety, seriousness of 
mind, even these persons have need to" exercise" 
then1selves,-to pass such lives as require industry 
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and patience,-almost as much as others of less fa- 
voured telnper, in ,vhom the effects of self-indul- 
gence ,vould be nlore obvious and offensive. 
l\Iany indeed there are, ,vho, ,vithou t much 
})ains or restraint, may go on very comfortably and 
respectably, by nleans of those habits which they 
have already acquired, and in consequence of the 
discipline which they have already undergone. 
Perhaps even most people, before they have ad- 
vanced very far in life, have sufficient command 
over themselves to keep out of danger frOlll the 
ordinary temptations we meet with, and to act 
almost iUf:;tinctively according to a certain standard 
of temperance, honesty, and benevolence. N o'v 
persons in this condition should remember, that, 
though they stand in less imnlediate need of ex- 
ertion, yet that on its 0'" n account exertion is 
requisite for all; and not less indispensably so to 
them than to others,-unless indeed they suppose 
themselves to have attained the highest perfec- 
tion of ,vhich their nature is susceptible. Though 
God does not force them to labour in order to 
escape present evil, He commands them to do so 
for the sake of future good; and, as lIe sho,vs, 
here on earth, that we lllust discipline ourselves up 
to a certain point even for the sake of our ,vorldly 
comfort, so He enables us to perceive that, if ,ve 
,vould inlprove beyond this point, if ,ve "'ould fit 
ourselves to dwell ,,,ith IIim, and with the Holy 
....\ngels, discipline is the appointed and only Ineans 
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hy,vhich ,ve are to press for\vard to\vards the prize 
of our high calling. 
Again, the previous considerations lead us to 
observe, tbat what is true of moral is no less so of 
religious improvement. It has been unhappily sup- 
posed, by some, that religion is a matter of feeling, 
to be attained to, and judged u:f, in quite a different 
way from other tempers and habits. "r e see, and 
own readily enough, that it is in1possible to become 
manly at once, prudent and temperate at once; we 
observe, that to becollle men instead of children, 
we have need of time and trouble; and that, after 
we are men, we haye still much lllore to do before 
\ve are sensible and trustworthy men; yet we feel 
a kind of indefinite hope that, without such a pro- 
cess, we may become religious men. Now ,ve have 
but to consider what are the acts that religion 
requires of us, and "\ve shall see that this must 
be a complete delusion. That the temper, which 
alone deserves the name of religion, is just as 
much a habit, just as n1uch the consequence of 
discipline, as any other tenlper that can be named. 
For, whatever are the duties common sense and 
prudence oblige us to discharge, to obtain the re- 
spect of our fellow men, and the approbation of our 
o,vn conscience, these same duties does reJigion 
enforce upon us, but with this difference ;-that 
"\vhereas in tbe fornler case our industry is stimu- 
lated, and our patience supported, by the kno,v- 
ledge of the object for ,vhich ,ve are \\;"orking, and 
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the consciousness that ,ve are lnaking progress to- 
,yards it, in the latter ,ye are to do all to the glory 
of God,-,ve are to ilnpose the same restraints upon 
our inclination, but for the sake of a Being whom 
we do not see, a re,vard \vhich \ve cannot com- 
prehend. 
Thus, then, throughout the whole course of 
human conduct, to obtain for us ,vhat "re \vant, 
and to make us ,vhat we ought to be, industry and 
patience are essentially necessary; and we have 
this cheering thought to console us in our diffi- 
culties, that though God obliges us to ",vork out 
our salvation with fear and trenlbling," yet lIe 
I-limself has promised to ",vork in us, both to \vill 
:lnd to do of His good pleasure." 
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ROM. xii. 11. 


" Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lorù." 


AMONG the mistakes which persons are apt to fall 
into about the nature of true religion, a very com- 
mon and a very fatal one is the supposing that there 
is something in a religious life ,vhich nlakes it in- 
consistent with activity and business. Most men 
have a kind of vague idea that it is impossible to be 
at once very diligent in worldly affairs and also fer- 
vent in spirit, that is, very zealous in the service of 
God. 'Vithout being at the pains to think dis- 
tinctly on the subject, they are in the habit of taking 
for granted that "being very religious" means being 
very 11luch engaged in reading and talking about 
religion, and \vithdrawing in a great measure from 
the merely temporal affairs in \vhich the generality 
of nlankind are engaged. The people, too, ,vho in 
a general ,va y get the character of being "the very 
religious" are not those who are much taken up 
1 ['Vritten apparently in 1831.J 
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,vith their business or professions, not those ,vho 
nlake themselves most useful in a neighbourhood, 
or even ,vho are most in the habit of doing kind- 
nesses and making those about thelTI happy. These 
peo}Jle are respected and loved; they are looked on 
as upright and excellent men; but if \ve go by 
conlnlon opinion, they have not the character of 
being the most religious men. Those to ,vhOln this 
name is most conlmonly given are persons \vho 
,vithdra,v fronl active pursuits of every kind, ,vho 
spend their tiIne in reading and talking about 
religion to others, and who appear to have no 
relish ,vhatever for the amusements \vith ,vhich 
their neighbours please themselves. 
Nor is this ,yay of thinking and talking confined 
to those \vho themselves follo\v this kind of reli- 
gion, and propose to themsel ves persons of this sort 
for their examples. It is the notion ,vhich 1110st 
careless and indifferent people adopt, as ,velJ a
 
those \vho themselves profess to bp religious. They 
fall into it, as it \vere, from not taking the pains to 
get clearer and nlore correct notions, and give the 
nanle of religion to a particular \vay of life, and of 
being religious to a particular kind of person, ,vit-h- 
out at all thinking that it is incunlbent upon thenl- 
selves to follo"T this '\
ay of life or imitate this kind 
of person. Indeed, it sonletimes seems as if l11en 
,vere glad to encourage in themselves the notion 
that religion and goodness ,vere t,vo distinct things; 
that the very good people and the very religious 
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people were different, and that the ,vay to deserve 
respect and esteem ,vas not the same as to serve and 
honour God. It seems as if n1any irreligious men 
,vere rather glad to catch at this distinction as a 
sort of excuse for their own ,va y of life; as if it 
,vere possible for them to aim at being one of these 
t\yO characters ,vithout attempting at the saIne tilne 
to be the other; as if it might yet be in their 
po\ver to merit respect and esteem ,vithout giving 
up the practices and the pleasures ,vhich they 
know to be inconsistent with God's comlnands. 
These people know that certain vices which they 
cannot make up their minds to abandon are clearly 
denounced by the Bible as irreligious; and therefore 
they are glad enough to persuade themsel yes that 
many other things also are equally irreligious which 
they see to be practised by good and upright men. 
They cannot hide from themsel yes the irreligion of 
their O"\vn conduct; but they,vish to make irreligion 
seen1 less odious, by persuading thenlselves that 
others, however free from their vices, are in fact as 
irreligious as themselves, and that there is no ,yay 
of being really religious without at the same tin1e 
ceasing to be useful. 
Thus it is that the supposed distinction bet,veen 
a religious and an actively useful character comes 
to be taken up and adopted by bad careless people. 
It is also easy to see how the notion came to be 
'3tarted, in the first instance, by persons of a very 
different character; how persons of sincere illten- 
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tioHS, anù anxious to serve God according to I-li
 
ordinances, 11light thell1selves get into the very same 
lnistake ,,-hich others frolH different notions are 
ready to indulge in. For considering the careless 
habit.s and \yorldly vie,ys ,,-ith ,vllieh 11108t children 
arc brought up, and the bad exanlples \vith ,,-hich 
they are so likely to be surrounded, it is too pro- 
bable that even those of the be8t dispositions ,viII 
be led in the beginning of life, at least, to look on 
religion as a nlatter that does not Juuch concern 
them, and that before any thing has happened to 
give their thoughts a nlore serious turn, they ,viII 
have got into habits, both ab to their pleasures and 
their business, \vhich it ,,,in be absolutely necessary 
for then1 to break through. SOI11ething \vrong ,,-ill 
have intruded itself into almost every part of their 
daily conduct. They have been too exclusively taken 
up ,vith all they have been engaged in, too intent 
upon success, too anxious to distinguish themselves; 
they have set about all their undertakings, even the 
1110st praise\yorthy, too 111uch for the sake of the 
things thelllselves, and too little for God's sake; so 
that it is no \yonder ,,-hen they come to see things 
in a different light, and to ackno\vledge the obliga- 
tion they are under to serve God in all things, that 
they should endeavour to escape as far as possible 
from all the \va)'"s by ,yhich they have been accus- 
tonled to serve the \vorld. All their old occupa- 
tions ,,'ill seenl to thell1 but so 1nan)'" snares ,,,hich 
only tend to \"Íthdra\y their thoughts froJ1l God; 
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they \viII think it necessary to avoid all pleasures, 
ho\vever innocent, all business, ho\vever useful, 
unless they have a direct referencp to the concern!-- 
of another \yorld. N O\Y, perhal's, therp are cases 
,vhere, in the first instance, such a course might hp 
a \vise one; for some persons it may be necessary 
to make a violent break in the chain of their 
thoughts and habits, and to force themselves into a 
way of life as opposite as possible to that \vhich ha
 
led thenl \vrong. There Inay possibly be such cases 
as this, but it should be remelnbered that ,vhere 
persons are thus obliged to \vithdra\v themselves 
fronl the active business of life, the obligation arises 
not from the nature of religion, but frOBl tlleir o\vn 
past 111isconduct. The ne\y nlanner of life ,,-hich 
they take up is not a mark of exalted piety, but of 
humiliation for long negligence; it is no excellence 
in them, but their misfortune. The error thpy fall 
into is this, that because in their o\vn particular 
case religion and business are incolnpatible, there- 
fore they are necessarily incompat.ible to everyone; 
so that instead of trying by degrees to get into a 
,yay of follo\ving botb together, of returning to their 
old occupations but pursuing thenl for God's sake, 
they think they cannot go too far in avoiding every 
thing of the sort, and in regarding all business as 
'3in, unless it has a direct tendency to keep God in 
their thoughts. 
Thus it is easily seen ho\v, as \vell 
unong the bad 
as the ,vell-Ineaning, religion and acti \Te business 
YOL. II. D 
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hould get to be considered incoll1patible: how the 
fornJer are glad to look on al] active pursuits as 
equally irreHgious ,,'ith their o,yn, so as to Inake 
religion and uselessness seenl the saIHe thing; and 
how the Jatter are afraid to engage in any thing 
,vhich can, as they suppose, divert their thoughts 
frolH God. N O'Y of this distinction, it Inay be suf- 
ficient to say, that it is un scriptural. The religion 
,vhich is not cOlnpatibJe "Tith activity in ,,"orldly 
business is not the religion ,vith ,vhich God calls on 
us to kno\v IliIn. In tbe N e\v Testament multi- 
tudes of exanlples are given us of persons \vho "yere 
at the saIne tiIne fervent in spirit and not slothful 
in business, \vho converted their daily task into 
the service of the Lord. St. 1\Iatthe,v,,"as a publi- 
can sitting at the receipt of customs, ,,,ben Jesus 
Christ sa'v in him a heart ready to forsake all and 
follo,v Ilim. The IDan of ,,,h0I11 it is said that 
Christ had not seen so great faith, no not in Israel, 
,vas a Roman centurion. Of the first Gentiles \vho 
,vere baptized as Oll ristians, and that, too, by the 
especial direction of the IIoly Spirit, one ,vas the 
Ethiopian eunuch, the anlbassador of a great queen, 
and the other a ROlllan soldier. In the .Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epi:stles of St. Paul \ve find among 
the list of zealous converts the llanles of persons 
engaged in all kinds of secular occupations; a jailor, 
a seller of purple, a tanner, and, ,vhat least of all 
seems to lea ve a nlan tinle for serious meditation, a 
slave. Nor is this all: ,ye not only find in thesp 
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person
 a tClnpcr fit to recei \
e and profit by thp 
Gospel, hut we know that their having received the 
Gospel and become Christians did not in any ,yay 
interfere \vith their continuing these occupations. 
St. Paul on all occasions 
peaks to his converts as 
persons still engaged in all the common offices of 
life, and exhorts them, as in the text, to show theln- 
selves "not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord." All he \vishes then1 to keep in 
nlind is, that ,vhatever they do they must do it as 
serving tbe Lord, that is, because they think it their 
duty, and as knowing that they can in no ,yay please 
God so effectually as by discharging their duty 
diligently. 
To give up our business, then, for the sake of reli- 
gion is clearly not ,vhat God requires of us; but 
farther than this, it is likely to prove a dangerous 
snare, and to interfere ,vith the performance of 
those duties \vhich God actually does require of us. 
The man ,vho retires from acti ve occupation because 
it tends to divert his thoughts froB1 serious subjects, 
is likely to find a nlore dangerous eneDlY in the \V3ut 
of settled enlploynlent for his thoughts: instead of 
tbe one thing \vhich used to absorb too lnuch of hi
 
attention, he is likely to find a hundred things 
forcing theln
elves at ran do III into his Dlind ,,-hile 
he endeavours to collect his thoughts for Inedita- 
tion, and \vhat is still ,vorse, it is nlore than likely 
that SOllIe of these thoughts may be far from inno- 
cen t. 


D2 
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Ilis Inind, instead of running as it did Leforc 
to the difficulties and projects ,\
hich business pre- 
sented to it, and ,vhich it ought to a certain degree 
to be elnployed upon, might no,v to be taken hold 
of by thoughts altogether "
rong, either unchari- 
table, or self-conceited, or itnpure; and hOlvever 
luuch he n1Ïght endeavour to repress and stifle 
then1, they must necessàrily have their effect in 
disturbing and distracting the attention. Against 
such thoughts active and constant occupation is the 
best security, and though it may also have it!s inju- 
rious effects in taking up too nluch of our attention., 
yet this IlIay perhaps prove in JllOst cases the least 
of t\ro evils. It lllay be better for us to be too 
11luch abgorbed in 
onlething it
elf innocent, than 
to be the prey of the randOlTI thoughts \vhich are 
sure to cross unoccupied nliu(1s. 
II ere, then, is one evil of giving up business for 
religion; it is likely to prove injurious to us in thp 
very point which seenIS at first to be its advantagp ; 
it is likely to render us even less disengaged than 
formerly for long serious meditation. 
Again, it is likely to assist the encroachnlents 
of indolence. There is no greater assistance to us 
in opposing an indolent turn of 111ind than the 
having something definite to do, and being obliged 
to feel inconvenience if ,ve fail to do it; and the 
having this assistance is one great advantage of 
active business ,vhich does not a(lJuit of relaxation. 
lIe ,vho withdra,vs fronl business thro,ys a\vay thi
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advantage, nor is he likely to supply its place 
effectually by any resolutions he may make to 
enlploy himself in 
onle ,yay ,,
hich he marks 
out for himself. He may indeed be sincere in 
01 
these resolutions, but he ,,,ill bring thenl into ac- 
tion under a disadvantage; he ,viII have to labour 
,vithout a stimulus to his industry, and ,vithout any 
thing to remind him ,vhen he relaxes it. Besides 
,vhich it is scarcely possible, that he can be con- 
sistent in his determination to withdra w from 
,vorldly business. The great probability is, that he 
,,,ill be only changing one kind of ,yorldly business 
for another not less ,yorldly; and that when he has 
laid aside one pursuit, because it ,vithdre,v his 
thoughts from religion, any other that he takes 
up ,viII soon mix itself up ,,,ith ,vorldly motives, 
and prove equally distracting to his thoughts. Sup- 
pose he gives himself up to teach religion, it is 
1110st likely that he ,viII soon get to pride himself 
upon his selt:'devotion, and perhaps on his fancied 
success, and that he ,viII have often before his mind 
that other people are looking up to hin1 and ad- 
Iniring him. The same thing is true of charity, 
and of all other good deeds ,vhich people go out of 
their way to perform, and, as it ,vere, make a pro- 
fession of. They lnay be actuated, in the first in- 
stance, by the purest intentions, but these are sure, 
before long, to get mixed up ,vith something of 
baser quality. In fact, all businesses, ,vhether more 
or Jess connected "ith the ,vorld or ,vith religion, 
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COlne pretty luuch to the 
anle thing a
 to the aù- 
vantages theyaftòrd to the cultivation of a religious 
temper. It makes 11luch less matter than people 
lnay think, \vhat is tht' immediate ohject on \vhich 
they occupy themselves. [t is possible that occu- 
pations most directly connected \vith religion 111ay 
be debased by ,vorldly ßlotivcs; anù, on tho con- 
trary, that those ,vhich se
m to be least so nlay Ll\ 
elevated by sincere persons into the service of God. 
The great thing to look to is, that our ùu
illess 
be innocent, and the next thing that "l.1 be not 
slothful in it. [f ".e do but attend to this, \ve, lik(\ 
St. l\Iatthe\v, the puùlican, or like the good Corne- 
liu
, or like Lydia thp 8eller of purple, ßlay con- 
,'ert our daily labourð into a sacrifice acceptable to 
God. But, to look farther than thi
, to be puzzling 
ourselves about finding gome line of life that lllay 
nlake our religious duties easier, to leave the busi- 
ness in ,vhich circumstances have placed us, and 
luark out for ourselves 
ome other, supposed to be 
more consistent \yith our spiritual intere
t, is a 
course not only unauthorised by Scripture, but at 
variance ,,,ith conlnlOll sense, and is not unlikel)" to 
end in making us proud al1d indolent. 
These considerations, though they apply princi- 
pall y to the case of those \vho thenlsel yes ,,'ithdra 'v 
from worldly business for the sake of religion. are 
also \yell ,vorth the attention of those ,vho think 
their being engaged in busine
s an excu
e for 
irreligion. I am not here 
peakillg- of such per- 
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sonb as "\vere before Inentioned, persons \vho en- 
deavour to satisfy their consciences ,vith intentional 
irreligion, by persuading thenlsel ves that religion 
is inconsistent \vith activity, and that, in order 
to be religious, a man lllUst cease to be useful 
as ,yen as to abstain frolll vice. These are open 
despisers of religion; but there are others, and 
nUlllbers of others, who, though they look up to 
,,,hat they consider religious people, and hope 
sOllletime or other to be religious thenlselves, yet 
excuse themselves for not yet setting about in 
earnest, under the plea that their "\vorldly concerns 
for the present hinder them. This state of lllind is 
by no 111eans unCOlllmon alllong persons \vho are far 
from leading yicious li,,;'es. They are regular per- 
haps in their attendance at Church, and often at 
the Sacrament, and nothing could prevail on them 
to do an act directly immoral or dishonest. They 
are not adulterer
, or liars, or drunkards; but they 
do not feel thelllsel ves called on to adhere closely 
to the strict precepts and high exalllples ,vhich the 
Scripture proposes to thenl. To take up their cross 
and follow Christ seems to them something beyond 
",-hat can be required of persons in their circum- 
stances; they have a family to provide for, much 
to do and much to think of, ,vhich necessarily caUs 
off their attention from serious subjects, and they 
cannot be expected to lead such Ii yes as the 
Apo
tles and the Saints did, or such as ought now 
to be led by clergymen and people employed about 
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reJigion. At sonle future tilne, perhaps, ,vhen they 
have fe,ver ,vorldly cares on their hands, they 111ay 
have leisure for more serious thoughts, and for 
more constant attendance on God; but at pre
ent 
t.hey n1ust be content ,vith leading respectable lives, 
and attending industriously to their business. 
N ow all that has been said of the folly of persons 
,,,ho neglect their business in order to be religious, 
is also equally applicable to those \vho neglect their 
religion for business; only that the case of these 
last is much the \vorst, as their conduct implies 
that they undervalue religion in cOlnparison \vith 
their ,vorldl y concerns. 
Let them rest assured that the circunlstances in 
,vhich they are placed are not 
uch as to interfere 
,vith an honest endeavour to serve God. They 
111ay, if they please, overcome the difficulties which 
they have to contend against, but there is no pos- 
sible way of evading then1. 'fhey may, if they 
please, turn all that no\v seems to distract their 
thoughts into religious exercises, and be not sloth- 
ful in business as serving the Lord. But they may 
rest assured, that, if they find their present cir- 
cumstances too hard for then1, if they cannot 
attend at once to their present concerns and to 
their religious dutie
, no other circuJnstances are 
likely to arise: they are not even likely to be en- 
gaged in other concerns, ,
hich ,viII prove Inore 
favourable to them in this respect. If they cannot 
no\v be religious, the)" are not Jikely ever tu be 
o; 
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jf industry interferes ,vith their serious thoughts, 
idleness is sure to do so in a tenfold degree. Let 
then}, therefore, be ,vise in ti nle; let them use 
this world as not abusing it, and endeavour at the 
same time to follow' both of the A postle's precepts, 
to be alike diligent in business, and fervent in 

pirit. 
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LUKE xvi. 31. 


" If they hear not l\'Ioses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead." 


FE'V of our tendencies haye been a lnore frequent 
subject of declalnation than tbat \\
hich disposes us 
to underrate the ad yantages "\yhich ,,-e possess, and 
to look "\vith a vague admiration on ,vhat lies beJond 
our reach. Its effects, ho"\vever, are of greater mag- 
nitude and more serious import than Inay at first 
sight appear to be tbe case. They concern not only 
our present cOlnforts but our prospects of future 
happiness. 
For of all the blessings ,vhich \ve enjoy and 
undervalue, none are so little appreciated as our 
religious privileges. In spite of all the great things 
that God has done for us,-His long 111iraculous iu- 


] [Preached at St. l\lary's, before the University, on Easter 
l\Ionday, 1830.] 
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tercourse "ith the ,vorld-IIis precious gift of the 
inspired volulne-the bright exanlples ,vhich IIp 
has held up to us in the lives of Saints, \vho, as it 

'-ere, sho,y us the ,yay to heaven-above aU, the 
means of grace and the hopes of glory, which con- 
clude the beneficent dispensation that He has re- 
vealed to us,-all these things seem but little in our 
eyes; still, as of old, "the Lord in this place, and 
k . t " 
,ve now It no . 
In the abstract, indeed, ,vhen \ve \yithdra\v our 
thoughts from the real and practical effect of these 
blessings, and, as it ,vere, survey our religious con- 
dition from a distance, our understandings cannot 
but assent to all the glowing language in \vhich 
Scripture describes our privileges. \Ve cannot but 
ackno,vledge ho,v important are those things \vhich 
many prophets and righteous men desired to see, 
though they did not see them; ho,v goodly are 
those tents of Jacob and tabernacles of Israel ,vhich 
Balaam beheld afar off: and in ,vhich it is our 
privilege to abide. 
But ,,-hen ,ve take a more practical view of the 
subject, and instead of looking at the abstract cha- 
racter of these blessings, turn our attention to the 
real change ,yhich they produce in our hearts and 
conduct; "Then ,ve think of them not as they ought 
to appear to us, but as they do, ,ve are obliged to 
observe that, in 
pite of all ,ve kno,v respecting 
God and His ,vays, ,ve are nearly in all respects the 
same per
ons a
 ,ve 
hould have been \vithout thi
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kllo,vledge, and that \ve should probably go on 
much in tbe same DIanner as ,ve do, \vere our 
religious creed no condition in the regulation of 
our conduct. 
This unsatisfactory answer too often sets us on 
looking about for excuses, and endeavouring to shift 
the blalne frolll ourselves to our circumstances. It 
directs our thoughts rather to\vards ,vhat seeillS 
defective in God's dispensations, than to the great 
blessings ,vhich in the abstract appear so clear to 
us, and disposes us to indulge the deceiving thought, 
which our Lord reproves in the text, "that if one 
caIne unto us fronl the dead \ve should repent," or 
in other ,vords, that if God \yould manifest to us 
IIis po\ver and superintendallce in Inore striking 
,vays than those in ,vhich lIe ha
 thought fit to 
nlanifest them, 've should then find it easier to 
enlist in IIis service. 
It is needless to [prove] tbat thi8 idea must be very 
hurtful to those ,vho entertain it; and as it is more 
or less apt to intrude on most of us, it may be of 
ad vantage to sho,v ho,v cOlnpletely it is destitute of 
foundation; how hopeless it is to inlagine that any 
thing nlore can be done for those ,vho "TiU not take 
advantage of \vhat has been done for theln. 
To state the excuse then in the fairest form in 
which it can be made, ,ve may say, that not,vith- 
standing all the means \vhich God has taken to 
con vince our understandings \vhat is our duty and 
interebt, yet that nothing has been done for us 
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,vhich tends to counteract the influence of the 
temptations ,vhich immediately surround us. God's 
presence is not impressed upon us in nny \vay that 
a,ves the imagination, nor His superintendence in 
any ,yay that stimulates obedience. Every thing 
that ',
e see and feel, the ,vhole course of the natu- 
ral and moral world is so regulated as to lull us 
into security, and divert our attention from those 
01 
truths ,vbich reason indeed does tell ,ve should keep 
constantly in vie,y. 
eI 
N OlV' aU this lllUst be adlllitted to be true, and as 
an account of our irreligion might be brought for- 
,yard ,vith justice, but as an e:cc'ltse for it is nothing 
to the purpose,-it is lllerely assigning, as a cause of 
our disobedience, that we cannot overcome those 
difficulties \\
hich alone make obedience valuable; 
that "\ve arp not God's servants, because ,ve -wiIll1ot 
perform the duties which constitute His service. 
This, then, lllight of itself be a sufficient answer to 
those ,,-ho aHo,v their minds to d,,?eIl on the excuse; 
but it may be as ,veIl to go farther, and to point 
out that the state of things which such persons 
seenl to picture to thenlsel yes ,vollld in all pro- 
bability fail of the end ,,?hich they have in view, 
and leave us just ,,-here ,ve ,yere as to our lnoral 
and religious improvement. For suppose our exter- 
nal circumstances to be the most favourable that 
imagination can suggest, suppose our relation to 
the Supreme Being to be forced upon us in a man- 
ner ever so striking and irresistible, yet all this 
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would go but a litt1e ,vay to\vards engendering in 
us, even tlte knou'ledge \vhich is implied in true 
religion. The idea ,\-hich \ve IßUst acquire of God 
and fIis "ays is e
sentially moral, and it is lllore than 
questionable \vhether the nature of things a(hnits 
of its being comnlllnicated by any other than the 
tedious process of a holy and self-denying life; for 
before \ve can be said to have a just conception of 
the Divine Nature, \ve must have formed in our- 
selves those affections of \vhich lIe is the Object, 
such as love, reverence, trust; and it is only in pro- 
portion as "-e have formed them, that \ve can annex 
any idea to the pronlise that lIe ,viII be their full 
and final satisfaction. 'Ve have Divine authority 
for asserting, that "if a Ulan say he love God and 
love not his brother, he is a liar;" so, too, 'vo U1USt 
learn ,,,,hat reverence is in our relation to earthly 
parents, before ,ve can reverence our Father ,vhich 
is in heaven. And thus must ,ve seek the Lord" if 
haply ,ye n1ay feel after I-lim and find IIim, although 
lIe is not far from everyone of us." It ,,,"oul(l be 
easy to pursue the subject to an indefinite extent, 
but it lllay suffice to state that the idea of the 
Suprelne Being is one ,vhich 11lUSt be collected by 
long experienc.e, \vhich 111ust be engraven on our 
c.haracter, and associated ,vith all our feelings, 
before ,ve can be said to kno,v Him to good pur- 
pose, and to have fulfilled the end of our existence. 
A.nd ho,v snlall a ,yay we should be carried towards 
this by any iInpression which external CirCU111stances 
10 
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could excite in us may be very easily perceived; 
for the most that such circun1stances could effect 
,vould be, to fix our thoughts in the right direction 
as long as the impression lasted; as long as ,ve 
continued in that state of mind ,vhich, foreign to 
our habitual temper, had been forced on us by 
SOlne extraordinary display of God
s presence. But 
any discovery of Himself ,yhich God could Inake to 
us, ho,vever sublime and astonishing, must, in the 
nature of things, at last become fan1Ïliar to us; and 
any impression, ho\vever vivid, must by the same 
necessary process ,veal' out: so that if ,ve \vere to 
rely on these for our religious improvenlent, \ve 
should need an uninterrupted succession of ne,v 
discoveries and fresh impressions; or if this ,vere 
not granted, ,ve llluSt become \vorse and '''orse, 
instead of better and better, every day from our 
conversion. 
N or are ,ve left to argulnents from mere proba- 
bilities, in order to bring this conclusion home to 
us. "r e have in a degree, at least, experienced the 
inefficiency Qf the most overpo\vering and sublime 
events, in fixing our attention on the Great Being 
,vho dispensed them. 'Ve have an opportunity of 
kno\ving in person ,vhat our Lord declared to our 
forefathers; "If they hear not l\rloses and the 
prophets, neither ,,,,in they be persuaded though 
one rose fron1 the dead." 
For let us consider the bearing of tbe event 
,vhich \ve at this season COn11neJnOrate. It is, as ,ve 
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lnust perceive, the literal fulfihnent of the rieh 
ll1an's prayer for his brethren. One ltas come unto 
us from the dead. Nor does it make any great 
difference that ,ve have not heard this preaching in 
person, but rely on others for the report of it. \,r e 
are just as certain that our Lord is risen as if "
e 
had oursel yes witnessed lIis resurrection; and the 
evidence ,vhich is thus åfforded us respecting our 
future destiny is not so yery different frolll that 
,vhich ,vas granted to IIis immediate follo,vers. 
To the inlagination, indeed, it is less a\vfully over- 
po,vering, yet even to the imagination it is not 
without its force. 
The Ceremonies and Services of this seaSOll are 
just as much tangible effects of the Resurrection as 
those ,vhich the Apostle Tholnas sought to confirnl 
his faith; and the sanIe process ,vhich has Inade 
us fallIiliar to the one in the course of time must 
have destroyed the inlpressiveness of the other. 
Thus it is then that the Services \vhich ,ve are 
performing furnish a practical COlnment on our 
Lord's declaration in the text, and, on the abstract 
arglunent ,vhich Jl1ay be derived frolll the nature 
of impressions. 
Christ ltas risen, and the present face of the 
\\70rld obtrudes the fact upon our notice; yet the 
melancholy prediction is fulfilled, ,vhich "\\7inds up 
the last "
ords of Inspiration. " lIe that is unjust, 
let hilll be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let hinl 
be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let hhn 
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be righteou:s still; and he that is holy, let hinl be 
holy still." 
Thus then \ve may infer, both fronl a considera- 
tion of our o\vn nature, and fronl the fact of the 
Resurrection, that God has done all for us ,vhich 
any thing but our o\vn ",
il1 can do; and that if ,ve 
neglect our present advantages, ,ve haye nothing to 
blame but ourselves. 
Yet it may serve to give us a clearer vie,,," of the 
subject, and ,,
ill at the same time be attended ,vith 
practical advantage, if ,ve apply to the Resurrection 
in particular, the considerations "\vhich extend 
equally to all God does for us; and reflect on the 
means through \vhich alone, it can become an in- 
strument of practical good to us. It ,viII thus be 
seen that the advantage w'hich may be derived from 
the kno,vledge of the fact, has a necessary depend- 
ance on the habitual religious condition of the 
persons to whom it is communicated; and that the 
process by ,vhich ,ve are to take advantage of it, 
is a discipline just of the saIne sort as that ,vhich 
,ve undergo in forIning virtuous habits; so that to 
create a strong impression on the nlind, far ffoln 
being the object of the Dispensation, scarcely enters 
into its design: and if in any instance it accidentally 
effects this, yet that by so doing it no more fulfils 
its final purpose, than the excitement of good inl- 
pulses completes a virtuous character. 
The real benefits then \vhich have been con- 
ferred on us by the Resurrection of our Lord, the 
VOL. II. E 
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substantial adyantages lrhich it has effected for us 
in our state of religious probation, seem to be the 
t,yO follo,ving. 
It has given us evidence of a very peculiar kind, 
that ,ye shaH suryive death :- 
And has taught us that the Being, ,vhose history 
is recorded in the Gospels, is no,v in heaven to re- 
ceIve our prayers. 
N o'v these consequences, important ag they are, 
effect no obvious or imnlediate good for us; they 
must be d,velt on long before they can be felt at 
all, and seem rather intended as cOlllforts to the 
religious than ,yarnings to unholy minds. 
]. ..A.nd first, as to the evidence afforded of our 
inlmortality. 
Let us consider in \vhat manner it is that this 
branch of evidence affects at all. 
It clearly is not \vanted to make up any defi- 
ciency in the proof: for \vithout it ""e have abun- 
dant ground of certainty in the plain declaration of 
Jesus Christ. He tells us, in the most unequivocal 
manner, and on several distinct occasions, that a 
life is in store for us, " ,vhere they cannot die any 
more, for they are equal to the Angels," -" ,,
here 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt," -,vhere ever- 
lasting happiness or everlasting fire are laid up for 
an of us. And even had ,ve wanted His onlniscient 
authority, yet the general tenour of Scripture ,yould 
be sufficient to dispel all the doubts that hang over 
natural religion. Our Lord's o,vn Resurrection 
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then can add nothing to the proof that w'e have in- 
dependent of it. 
Again: it cannot be said to be of importance to 
us, as superseding other grounds of conviction, and 
thus presenting the argunlent to us in a less embar- 
rasseù forIn. This indeed ,vas true ,vitb respect to 
the first converts to Christianity, ,,-ho had to be in- 
structed from the very foundation, and required to 
learn the most important truths in the simplest 
manner. But ,ve have no need of this kind. The 
siInplest ground on \\Thich \ve believe any thing is 
our Lord's ,yord, and they ,vho ,yill not listen to it 
,viII believe nothing. 
Thus then it appears that the Resurrection of our 
LOl.d, considered as an evidence of a future life, 
can neither strengthen nor siInpJify that which ,'-e 
have independently; and consequently that it can 
have no tendency either to force conviction on those 
,vho will not believe, or to supersede the necessity 
of investigation for those ",'ho are too idle to seek 
truth by labour. 
The effect which it is calcu]ated to produce upon 
the Inind is rather to keep up a sustained practical 
assurance, than once for all to convince the under- 
standing. The circumstance is one to ,vhich the 
thoughts very frequently recur, as they do to past 
events in our own life, and on \vhich \ve llla y d\vell 
,vith the sallIe consolatory satisfaction, as Oll the 
instances in \vhich ,ve have experienced God's faith- 
fulness in our o,,,n persons. 
E2 
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A Christian's belief, that he shall livC' hereafter, 
differs froll1 that ,vhich rests on a trust in God's 
prolllises, not in degree but in kind; and much in 
the same ,yay as the confidence of experienced people 
in any maxim of ,yorldly prudence, Inust differ from 
the reliance of those ,vho take IIis ,,"ord upon trust. 
But in order that this happy effect bp produced 
in us, it is necessary that \ve should discipline our 
thoughts into an habitual attention to the subject. 
The quiet confidence of ,vhich 1 am speaking does 
not spring up in our minds of its o,yn accord, or 
attend as a natural consequence on the kno,vledge 
of our Lord's R,esurrection. The tenlper 11lUst be 
acquired in thp ordinary ,yay in ,,,hich tempers are 
acquired; and it is only after ,ve are disposed to catch 
hold of any thing as a stay for our faith, and have 
made it our first concern to look in all directions 
for means of retaining our affections for God's ser- 
.vice, that ,ve can kno,v ,vhat it is to derive cOlnfort 
fr0111 the circumstance that "One has come unto us 
fronl the dead." 
It must be observed too that the tenlper ,vhich 
has just been mentioned, involves ,,,,ith it all the 
other features of a religious character, and a course 
of life conformable to it. No one can feel any very 
great concern about the life to come, or feel a set- 
tled wish to keep thp consciousness of it before 
him, unleRS he feels at the same time that he has a 
great deal at stake, on its turning out to be a 
reality. Unless he is sensible that his treagure is in 
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heaven, and that for God's sake he voluntarily for- 
goes a great deal of the pleasure ".hich ,,,"ould other- 
,vise be ,vithin his reach, he ,vill have no reason 
to look fartber for consolation, but like the rich 
man in the parable, ,,,ill say ,vithin himself, " Sou], 
thou hast 111uch goods laid up for 11lany years." 
It is clear that only in proportion as he kno,vs 
his way of life to be ".ithont an earthly object, he 
can bave a proper ,"alue for the heavenly; and that 
a privilege "hich consists entirely in assisting this 
certainty to becoD1e habitual, ,,,ill be no privilege 
at all to tho
e ,,,,ho ,vithout it ,volIld not " have en- 
dured as seeing HiD1 that is in visible." It appears 
then that our Lord's Resurrection, as an evidence 
that ,ve shall follow' Hilll, must, in the natural 
course of things, be useless and indifferent to irre- 
ligious minds. Though Christ has come unto us 
from the dead, those ,vho ,vould not other\vise have 
listened to 
Ioses and the Prophets, ,viII turn a deaf 
ear like,vise to Him. 
2. The other great blessing ,vhich is derived to 
us from this wonderful event, is the kno,,'ledge that 
such as Jesus Christ ,vas upon earth, such He is 
no,v after His victory over death. "\Ve are not left 
to guess ,vhat degree of change Ilis nature has un- 
dergone, in the mysterious transition from mortal 
to inllnortal; \ve know that since His Resurrection 
He conversed among His disciples ,vith the same 
affectionate regard, and showed the same sympathy 
for their hunlan distresses, \vhich during life had 
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rendered IIinl an object of such deep affection: 
and that. in IIis [glorified] state, lIe still retained 
that sanle personality of character to ,,'hich their 
iInagination clung so fondly. This 111ay in some 
degree be looked on as a discovery, as a truth not 
merely conveyed to us in a nc,v and nlore Í1npres- 
sive nlanner, but one ".hich ,yould have been com- 
paratively ullkno,vn to u
, except for the circuIll- 
stance of the Resurrection. It does then, in SOllle 
degree alter the conùition of all Christians, inas- 
Dluch as it puts them in possession of a fact respect- 
ing their relation to the Suprellle Being, of ,yhich 
the)" must other,vise have rClnained in ignorance. 
Yet, on con:sideration, it ,viII appear that in thi'3 
}.cspect too, as ,veIl as the other, the mercies of God 
}Jave been thro,vn 3,vay, and rendered ineffectual, 
in t})O case of those ".Ito \,ould have neglected their 
l)l.eviou
 privileges. 
For the advantage
 ,vhich ,ve derive frolll this 
kno\yledge Juay be sunuued up in thc language of 
St. Paul; "Seeing," says he, "that ,ve have 3 
great IIigh Priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fhst our pro- 
fession. For 'yc bave not an High Priest that 
cannot be touched ,vith the feeling of our infirll1Î- 
ties: but ,vas in all points tenlpted like as "Te are. . . . 
Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
01 
grace, that ,ve may obtain mercy and grace to help 
in time of need." 
The only practical and substantial ble
sing ,rhich 
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this kno,vledge cau effect, is the disposition to conl- 
ply with the Apostle's exhortation,-the disposition 
to come boldly to the throne of grace. And the 
means through ,vhich it effects this disposition, is 
the assistance it gives to the habit of devotional 
reliance on God, by presenting a definite object to 
our religious meditation. 
N o,v if this be true we ma.y form a tolerably 
correct estimate of the degree in \vhich -\ve are 
personall y benefited by the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, by examining ourselves as to the satisfaction 
we feel in these religious exercises, I mean more 
particularly in our private prayers, which are most 
strictly our medium of intercourse "ith the unseen 
God. The practical conlfort which ,ve derive from 
these, is the only real advantage ,vhich the know- 
ledge that Jesus Christ is in heaven can be sup- 
posed to confer on us; and in proportion as each 
person's conscience tells him tbat this comfort is 
enjoyed by him, in tbat proportion alone is he en- 
titled to account himself the better for the event 
,vhich ,ve this day comnlemorate. 
It is not my purpose to enforce this melancholy 
consideration by d\velling on the sluggishness with 
,vhich this duty is generally executed: ,,
hat I 
wish to insist upon is this ;-that this sluggishness 
arises necessaf}oily out of such a course of life as 
would indispose a person to attpnd to "l\Ioses and 
the Prol)hets ;" and that none can feel the peculiar 
appeal ,vhich is made to us by Him, ",vho has 
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come unto us fi.Olll the dead," unless their ,,-hole 
temper and affections are so regulated, that even 
,vithout this appeal they "\vould ,valk in His ,vays. 
Consider then, seriously, ,vhat is that ,yay of life 
"\vhich disposes a person to seek shelter and con- 
solation in the presence of the unseen God. It 
needs but little discernment and self-kno,vledge, to 
Juake one a,vare that such a disposition is ,vhoIIy 
inconsistent "\vith a life of ease and enjoynlent. 
Those ,vhose affections range at large over the 
,vorld of present pleasures ,viII but little under- 
stand that hunger and thirst ,vhich Jesus Christ 
has promised to satisfy. Those ,,,,ho ,,-ill not leave 
houses and lands, and brothers and sisters, for IIis 
sake, lllust remain in ignorance ,,-hence the 111ani- 
fold greater blessing is to proceed. 
This is no Dlore than ,,-hat C0111mon sense tells 
us in the ordinary affairs of life. It is precisely 
"\vhat "\ve feel "\vith reference to absent friends, 
"\vhose Jllemory is in no ,yay so effectually cherished 
as by abstinence from the pleasures and amuse- 
ments "\vhich might fill the vacancy that their 
absence causes. The ceren10nies of lllourning, su- 
perficial as they generally are, yet prove how the 
COIDlllon feeling of lnankind requires self-denial as 
a tribute of affection; and "\vhat in common decency 
"\ve pay to our earthly friends, religion too deIl1ands 
for our heavenly Guardian. "r e must lead lives of 
voluntarily endured privation, if ,ve ,vould ever give 
Jesus Christ that place in our affections "\vhich lIe 
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has promised to supply for those ,yho seek Him 
earnestly. 
It appears then that in the two respects in which 
,ve can be conceived to be benefited by the circum- 
stance that "one has come from the dead," none 
either are or can be partakers of the blessing, except 
in the degree in ,,
hich their minds are set on God's 
service. That the knowledge of it is not calculated 
to excite, but to re,vard religion; and that its prac e 
tical effect, as a motive to exertion, can only arise 
fronl habits ,vhich render its influence comparatively 
unnecessary. 
Thus then it appears, that in this last and most 
,vonderful of God's miraculous dispensations, the 
one ,vhich of all others seems at first sight lllost 
likely to force mankind into God's service, our ob- 
stinacy can and ,viH frustrate God's goodness. 
Previous to our experience of its efficacy, ,ve Inight 
have excused ourselves as the rich man did bis, 
brethren: "Nay, father Abraham, but if one come 
unto thenl from the dead, they will believe." But 
now that they have this experience, it is but self- 
deceiving folly to hope for favourable circumstances, 
and neglect those in ,,,hich ,ve are placed. 
God Inay say to us, in the dreary language of the 
Prophet, ""That could I have done more for 1\Iy 
vineyard? 10, I looked for grapes, and it brought 
forth ,vild grapes !" 
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" If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, ho\" 
shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things ?" 


THE doctrines which the N e,," Testament inculcates 
on us are of t,yO sorts. One sort consists of those 
simple rules for virtuous conduct, which all good 
men had kno,yn and endeavoured to act upon in all 
ages, and ,vhich the heathens ought to baye kno"
n 
as ,veIl as the J e""s; for instance, such as veracity, 
purity, charity, piety, in short, all that is called 
natural religion; an that human reason, assisted by 
the natural light of conscience, might have taught 
to })ersons anxious after the truth. And it is of 
this class of doctrines that our Lord here speaks 
under the title of earthly things. 
The other class of doctrines, ,yhich are opposed to 
these under the title of heavenly things, are those 


1 [Preached on Trinity Sunday.] 
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Inysterious truths \vhich ,ye could not have kno,vn 
except by a revelation from God, and \vhich lie has 
thought fit to conlnlunicate to us by messengers 
especially commissioned for that purpose. Such, 
for in
tance, as the influence of good anù eyi] spirits 
oyer the hearts of lnen; the eternal re\yards ,,,hich 
are reserved for the righteous after death, and the 
eternal punishments \vhich a\vait the "\vicked ; above 
all, the inestimahle privileges \vhich our Lord's 
death has purchased for us, and the great mystery 
,vhich the Church this day commemorates, the di vi- 
nity of the Three Persons of tbe Godhead, and the 
incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
These t\VO classes of doctrines are both contained 
in the N e,v Testaulent; and both are alike essen- 
tial to Christianity, though the latter alone are 
peculiar to it. 
Indeed, it is very observable, ,vhen ,ye consider 
that to teach the latter ,yas the pecllli{o. office of 
Christian preachers, ho\y large a space has been 
allotted to the restatement and inculcation of the 
fornlel.. Ho\v very much tiIne is spent in a\velling 
upon natural religion, ,vhich all men ought to have 
kno,vll, by the persons \vho ,vere peculiarly COID- 
luissioned to bring to light things "hidden from 
the beginning of the \yorld." 
It is very observable, since it is not exactly ,,,hat 
,ve might have expected beforehand; for 
urely 
nothing 'vould be so littJe calculated to excite sur- 
prise, interest, and euriosity, as tbis 
Y8tenuttic 
10 
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endeavour among the teachers of a ne,v religion, to 
associate all that they taught ,vith ,vbat ,vas already 
kno,vn, and as much as possible to give the appear- 
ance of triteness to the most novel and striking 
cOlnmunications. 
Yet, ren1arkable as it n1ay appear, it is neverthe- 
less perfectly true, as very short consideration nlust 
convince us. Let us fÌI
st look to the ministry of 
John the Baptist, the promised forerunner of our 
Lord, ,,,hose office it ,vas" to go before the face of 
the Lord; to prepare I-lis ,vays: to give kno,vledge 
of salvation unto I-lis people, by the ren1Íssion of 
sins, through the tender mercies of our God, ,vhere by 
the Day-spring from on high hath visited u
: to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shado,v 
of death: to guide our feet into the ,yay of peace I." 
This ,vas the express office of John the Baptist. 
He ,vas to go before the face of the Lord, and to 
give light to thenl that sit in darkness. And yet 
,vhat ,vas this ,vonderful doctrine that lIe taught? 
" And the people asked hin), saying, "That shall ,ve 
do ? lIe ans,vereth and saith unto them, lIe that 
hath t,yO coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none; and he that hath Ineat, let hÎIn do like,vise. 
Then came also publicans to be baptised, and said 
unto hin1, 
laster, ,vhat shall ,ve do ? And he said 
unto then), Exact no more than that ,vhich is ap- 
pointed you. And the soldiers like,vise denlanded 


1 Luke i. 76-79. 
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of him, saying, And '\\?hat shall we do? And ho 
said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither ac- 
cuse any falsely; and be content '\vith your wages." 
Such is the common-place ans\ver '\vhich he gives 
to those '\vhose feet he was to guide into the '\vay of 
peace, to '\\?hom he '\vas to show the da'\vning of the 
Day-spring fron1 on high. 
And ,ve shall find exactly tbe same thing, if we 
look to the teaching of our Lord Hiu1self. His 
great and first object ,,-as to make men good,-to 
in1press on them the necessity of loving God, and 
their neighbour. "A certain la'\vyer stood up and 
tempted him, saying, l\Iaster, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? and He said, 'Vhat is '\vritten 
in tbe law? ho\v readest thou? And he ans'\ver- 
ing said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God '\vitb all 
thy heart, and '\vith all thy soul, and '\vith all thy 
strength, and ,vith all thy mind: and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
ans\vered right: this do and tbou shalt live." In- 
deed the stress '\vhich our Lòrd lays on natural 
religion, or earthly things, throughout His ,vhole 
ministry, is so great, that the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, the heavenly things, seem scarcely to 
be put for,\yard at all, till just before He was to go to 
the Father; and then only in secret to those chosen 
companions, '\vho had been trained for three years in 
His service, and had been prepared, throughout this 
time, by His teaching and exalnple. 
The same thing is also observable in the teach- 
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ing of St. Paul, as handed do\vn to us in the Acts 
of the A }Jostles. 'Ve find hinI on all occasions, 
,vhether preaching to J e\ys or I-Ieathens, al,vays 
!Jursuil1g the sanIe course. lIe unifornI1y begins 
by sho\ying ho\v that degree of religious kno\v- 
ledge, ,vhich lTIf'n had hitherto attained, "
as a 
preparation for that \"hich he ,vas going to com- 
municate; that the earth1y things and the heavenly 
things ,vere all part of the saIne system; and the 
latter only the conlpletion of ,vhat the forIner \yas 
the beginning. To the J e,vs, he states that the 
same "God ,vho at sundry tiInes and in divers 
lnanners, had spoken in tÎlTIe
 past unto our father
 
by the Prophets, hath in these latter times spoken 
to us by IIis Son;" that the Gospel ,vas only the 
fulfilling of the La \v, and that tbe new doctrincs 
,vhich it added \vere the substance, of ,vhich the 
La,v ,vas the pattern. To the Greeks he says, "As 
I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar \vith this inscription: 'To the U nkno"
n God.' 
'Vhom therefore ye ignorantly worship, IIim I teach 
unto you. God hath TIlade of one blood all nations to 
d\vell upon the face of the earth; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they lnight feel after HinI 
and find IIinl, although lIe is not far from every 
one of us. For in IIinl \ve live and 1I10ye and 
have our being. As certain also of your poets have 
said; For \ve are also I-lis offspring. Forasmuch then 
as \ve also are the offspring of God, \ve ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold or 
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silver or stone, grn,yen by art and man's device. 
And the times of this ignorance God ,vinked at; but 
no,v commandeth all men every ,vhere to repent. 
Because He hath appointed a day ,vhen He ,yill 
judge the ,vorld in righteousness by that man ,vhonl 
He has ordained: whereof He hath given assurance 
unto all men in that He hath raised IIiIn frOlTI the 
dead." Such pains does St. Paul take to sho\v the 
Athenians, (anxious as they ,vere for some ne,v 
thing,) that what he ,vas about to teach ,vas really 
old-,vas a communication from that God of 'VhOlll 
their o,vn poets had ,vritten; and ,vholTI good men 
among themselves had endeavoured to "feel after 
and find." 
It appears then that our Lord's forerunner, our 
Lord Himself, and His chosen messengers, all fol- 
Jo,ved the same course; all attempted so to propose 
to tlleir disciples the heavenly things, ,vhich they 
,yere to reveal, as to make theln seen1 nothing more 
than a completion of the earthly things, ,vhich they 
ought already to have known. The lives of Christ- 
ians ,vere not to differ from the 1i ves of other good 
men, except in the greatness of the pains they were 
to take in serving God. No new rule ,vas given 
them for pleasing God ,vithout self-denial, and 
getting to virtue by a shorter road. The Being, 
,vhom they ,vere to serve, ,vas the san1e God ,vho 
had imposed on the heathen the la,v of conscience, 
and had revealed to the J e,vs the la,v of 1\108es: 
and the things which ,yere no,v required in addi- 
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tion, viz. belief in the peculiar doctrines, the hea- 
venly things of Christianity, ,vere not to be substi- 
tuted for, but superadded to, the service ,vhich ,yas 
previously due frOln then1. 
Indeed in the text our right perforlnance of the 
duties of natural religion is proposed as a kind of 
test, ho,,, far \ve conlply \vith the cOllllllands pecu- 
liar to revelation. "If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, ho,v shall ye believe, if I 
tell you of heavenly things?" Our Lord seems to 
say that it is impossible for those ,vho are deficient 
in the one class of duties, to perform the other pro- 
perly. lIe puts it as an absurdity, that anyone 
,vho neglected to perceive ,,,,hat he might kno,v by 
the light of reason apd of conscience, should be 
capable of understanding ,vhat was far n10re difficult, 
the hidden mysteries of God. 
The text ,vhich He here proposes to us for ascer- 
taining ho,v far we believe rightl)' in heavenly 
things, is much of the same sort as one \vhich IIo 
ga ve on another occasion respecting natural piety, 
" How can ye believe ,vho receive honour one of 
another, and seek not the honour ,vhich cOlneth 
fron} God only." lIe seems to say, that a belief in 
that part of religion ,vhich comlllon sense teaches, 
is as necessarily implied in a belief of that other 
part, of ,vhich only revelation can teach, as consis- 
tent good conduct is ÌInplied in natural religion 
itself; that as a person cannot be said to believe 
in any God at aU, ,vho Ii yes as if he looked to 
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nothing beyond the ".orld; so no one can be 
aid 
to believe rightly in the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, unless he 
believes also rightly, i. e. acts consistently on the 
belief: that there is a God \vho loves holiness and 
hates vice; ,vho requires of us to do justly, and 
love lnercy, and \valk humbly ,vith IIiIn; and ,vho 
expects of us that if we love lliIn ,ve love one 
another also. 
Such is the conclusion ,ve Jnay ..lra\v fron1 OUl
 
Lord's o\vn ,vords, "If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye belieye not; ho\v can ye believe if I 
tell you of heavenly things?" But it i
 al
o a con- 
clusion to \vhich serious consu1eration ought to lead 
u:s, even had our Lord been silent on it; for \ve 
bave only to think attentively on the nature of the 
doctrine8 then1selves, I Dlean tho::;e of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, and \ve shall see that the onl v 
01 
possible ",-ay of understanding theIn, and profiting 
by them, or indeed of entering at all into their 
lneaning, is by leading that sort of life \vhich they 
are intended to help us in leading. 
It can never be supposed, by any serious-minded 
person, that the sort of belief \vhich God requires of 
us i!S a mere idle opinion; that lIe ,viII be sati
'fied 
,vith our fancying that \ve believe; and that lIe 
,,,ill consider us to be sincere believers unless \ve 
actually entertain heretical notions. If such ,vere 
the case, it would certainly be no hard matter to 
believe ,vhen lIe tell
 us heavenly things, and to 
VOL. II. F 
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secure to our
elves the re\vards ,vbich lIe has 1)1'0- 
mi
ed to tbe faithful. But common sense telh; Ut; 
that this cannot possibly be so; that the faith \vhich 
is so precious in the sight of God must have a 
deeper seat than this in the bearts of Christians; 
and that though ,ve may say the most orthodox 
creed over and over ag
in, and fancy ,ve assent to 
every ,vord of it, ,vc may, not,vithstanding, at the 
time be littJe better than the heathen. It can- 
not be imagined, for instance, that a belief in the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ can be of any 
avail to\vardR securing IIis favour, unless it DUtkc
 
us love IIim, reverence I-linl, and study to ohey 
lIim in fill our thoughts, \vords, and ,vorks; unles
 
our beIief Dlakcs us different persons,-more holy in 
our lives, by the iJnitation of Ilis exanlplc,-nlorL 
earnest in our prayers, by the kl1o,,
ledge that ,ve 
have in heaven a great High Priest" ,,-ho is not 
unable to be toucl.}ed ,yith a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties,-Dlore patient under an the afHictions ,vith 
which God visits us, from thu recollection of tlH
 
suffering
 which Jesus Christ under\vent for our 
sake. Such, one ,,"ould think, is the only llleanillg 
\vbich anyone in his senses could annex to a belief 
that our Ble

ed Lord ,vas the only begotten Son of 
(}od; for it beems that any thing short of this, so 
far frolll being pleasing to God, 111USt actually be an 
aggravation of our 8infulne

, inas1l1uch a
 di
oLe-' 


1 Heh. iv. 14. 
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(lienee is ".orse in those ,vho kno,v their duty, than 
in those ,vho are ignorant of it. N O\V, if all this is 
necessary in order to impart value to our belief in 
the mysteries of religion, it is sufficiently clear that 
those are little likely to attain to a true sense of 
heavenly things ,vho have been told of earthly 
things and believed not. It ,vould be to little pur- 
pose to preach the divinity of Christ to one ".ho 
Ii ved as if he believed in no God at all, or to declare 
the blessed influence of the IIoly Spirit to one ,vho 
neglected the plain voice of conscience. They ,vho 
heard not 1\loses and the prophets ,vould not believe 
though one came unto them from the dead; and 
they ,vho neglect the obvious duties which the 
light of nature points out to them, are not the per- 
sons to derive advantage from the peculiar doctrines 
of l.evelation. 
The
e things are well deserving of very serious 
consideration; tbey are not matters of mere curio- 
sity about which \ve may make up our minds at 
leisure; but they very intinlately concern every 
one of us in the Dlost important of all respects. For 
if indeed it is so hard a matter to bold the Catholic 
Faith, common prudence ,vould teach us at least to 
douòt how far we have attained to it, and to exert 
ourselve
 to the very uttermost in order to secure 
our safety. 
This question, "Am I, or am I not, a sincere 
believer 1" is one of no light import, as the Services 
of this day Dlost fearfully renlinrl us. In repeating 
F2 
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the Athanacian creed, \",e have all expressed, ""Tho- 
soever ,,,in be saved, before all things it is neces
ary 
that he hold the Catholic fait}), \vhich faith, except 
everyone do keep ,vhole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shaH perish everlastingly." And we must 
remenlber tbat these a,vful \yords are no human 
invention, 
o that the author of then1 should be 
òeceived: they are little more than a repetition of 
our Lord's o,vn sentence, "'Vhoso beHeveth and is 
baptized shall be saved, and ,,,,hoso believeth not 
shaH be damnet1 1 ." It cannot but concern us all 
to kno,v to ,vhich of these t,vo classes ,ve belong; 
to those ,vho believe and shall be saved, or ,vho 
belipve not and sIJall be dan1ncd. And in settJing 
this point each for hitnself, ,ve need not perplex 
ourselves ,vith subtle and curious questions about 
expressions \vhich \ve cannot understand; \ve should 
go at once to the test ,vith ,vhich our Lord has fur- 
nished us in the text; ,ve must try our belief of 
heavenly things by our conduct in earthly things. 
"r e must ask ourselves, not " Am I thoroughly con- 
vinced and certain that these luysterious doctrines 
are true?" for that is a matter over ,vhich ,ve have 
no control; 've cannot feel certain by trying to 
feel ever so nluch; and God ,viII not require of us 
impossibilities. But ,,,hat ,ve Inu
t ask ourselves is 
this, "Is IllY conduct such as it 'loollld be if I ,vas 
thoroughly convinced of then1 ?" In the first place, 


1 l\Iark x vi. 16. 
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do I act as if I believed God to be my Father, and 
my neighbour to be my brother? that is, do I believe 
in earthly things? and, secondly, as to heavenly 
things, do T endeavour, \vith all my might, and ,vith 
all my soul, and \vith all my strength, to follow and 
obey the Lord Jesus Christ as my Saviour and ill)' 
God? 
Such are the thoughts which Illust be suggested 
to all serious TI1inds by those solenln \yords of the 
Athanasian creed, "This is the Catholic faith, \vhich 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved." 
It is to be hoped that \ve ,vho are here present 
have not this time repeated them in vain; but that 
,ve shall return to our labours more diligent, and 
more hunlble, and more charitable to all Inankind, 
from the lively consciousness they should impress 
upon us of our own weakness and need of mercy. 
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THE PATH OF DUTY NOT DIFFICUL'I' TO FAITH 
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" But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wisc>, 
Say not in thine heart, \Vho shall ascend into heaven? that is, 
to bring Christ down from above: or, 'Yho shall descend into 
the deep r that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead. 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith, which we 
h " 
preac . 


IN a Christian country, ,vhere men are taught fronl 
their childhood the fundamental doctrines of reli- 
gion, it is to be hoped that fe,v so entirely lose sight 
of the great truths ,vhich it is our highest interest 
and duty to keep constantly in view, as to acquiesce 
,vith entire satisfaction in irreligious courses. 
It is to be feared, ho,vever, that the number of 
those is still smaller, ,,,,ho Jay these things so seri- 
ously to heart as to shape their daily practice con- 
formably ,vith the standard of the Gospel, and ,vho 
live in such a nlanner as to render tbe thought of 
Goò'
 preRence consolatory. 
10 
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It is the lnelancholy duty of most of us to confl's
 
at each pause of serious reflection, the unhappy dis- 
crepancy bet,veen our faith and conduct. To 
ackno\vledge that in the cares of our ,vorldly 
occupation \ve lose sight of the only object ,vhich 
renders any occupation reasonable; that ,ve pursue 
as ends valuable in themselves ,vhat ,ve kno\y to be 
the mere instruments of remoter good; and are so 
absorbed in the present system of things, and regu- 
late our lives so entirely ,vith reference to it, that 
there are very fe\v things in which we should act 
differently if ,ve ,vere ,vithout God in the worlù. 
This is a sad but not exaggerated statement of 
the condition even of the better sort of people. 
Numbers there are who' act respectably in the dif- 
ferent relations of life; -who are diligent in their 
calling, kind to their families and neigh bours, and 
act on principles, ,vhich, to a certain extent, are just 
and proper, but who go no farther than this; ,vho 
take very little pains to keep their thoughts fixed 
on serious subjects, and ,vho ,vould probably livp 
very much in the same manner as they do, if they 
had never heard of Jesus Christ, or even of religion 
at all. 
Now this \va)"' òf spending one's tillle clearly 
cannot be right or pleasing to God. His holy reve- 
lation cannot have been intended to have no effect 
on our Ii yes and characters; and till ,ve beconle a 
good deal hardened by habit., ,ve are ,veIl enough 
a "Tare of this. 
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:àIany therp are, 
unong young people eSI)(\cially, 
to ,,,hOlll the consciousness of it is a source of great 
uneasiness; and the consequence is
 that unless 
their in\vard dissatisfaction drives then1 to change 
their courses, and act consistently ,,,ith the relation 
in ,vhich they stand to God, they look about for 
nlcan
 of quieting their con:scicnces, and hiding froln 
thenlsplves their situation, hy 
aying to their heart.R 
" Peace, ,vhen there is no peace." 
.1\.1110ng the various artifices by wl1Ïch men en- 
deavour to effect thi
, not the least con1111on is th
 
attelnpt to shift the blanle from thell1Selves, frotn 
their O\Vll idleness and self-indulgence, to sOll1ething 
in their natural disposition, and the CirCUll1stances 
in ,vhich they are placed. They endeavour to think 
that their disinclination to a religious life is rather 
their 111isfortune than their fault; sOlnething ,,,hich 
rather excuses their defective conduct, than formR 
itself a part of their sinfulness. They lament that 
although they kllO'V and believe that ,vhich the 
Gospel teaches thenl, yet they cannot feel it to be 
true. They do not mistrust the declarations uf 
Scripture, Jet cannot bring themselves to conceive 
ho\v such things can be; ho\v that great Being of 
,,
honl they have read, the God of Abrahalu, of 
Isaac, and Jacob, can really be \vatching over and 
attending to the thoughts of such creatures as 
thenlselves. Ther lalnCl1t this dullness of their 
spirit, and hope it ,yill not eyer continue to Ï1npede 
their progress in religion. But this is all: they 
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only have recourse to barren and idle \vishes for 
amendInent, and vaguely look for,vard to sonIC 
period \vhen God shall set their heart at liberty; 
sonle sun1mer of good feeling, independent of 
patience and self-denial. 
This is the beginning of a temper \vhich gene- 
rally tern1Íllates in one of two \vays-either in 
mere ,vorldlynlindedness and forgetfulness of reli- 
gion, or an ent.husiastic desire to attain this talisman, 
a strained endeavour to excite some impression in 
their minds, ,vhich is to supersede the necessity of 
moral discipline, and make then1 religious at once. 
Persons of this latter class are those to ,vhonl 
St. Paul may be supposed to address hin1self in the 
text; at least, the restless craving, against ,vhich he 
,varns his converts in the former verse of it, seen1S 
the llatural gro,vth of such a character as I anI 
describing. Such an one continues to think and 
talk about religion, and to indulge a vague admira- 
tion of high things; and rearling about Saints and 
l\Iartyrs, ,vithout having any practical notion ho\v 
to resemble them, runs into all sorts of strange 
fancies in his conceptions of excellence. 
Having formed no regular habits of religion, nor 
learned by experience ho,v the common affairs of 
life may become exercises of piety, he thinks he 
cannot remove himself too far fronl the state of 
things in \vhich God bas placed him. lIe cannot 
imagine that St. Paul, or St. John, 'vere Inen in 
like condition ,vith himselt having to contend 
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against the same tediousness of 
pirit, conscious of 
the same exclusion froln the presence of God. lIe 
tries to ,vork up his mind into the state to \vhich 
he conceives those of the Saints to have been ele- 
yated, and to escape, as it ,vere, into some ne\v 
clill1ate of feeling, ,vhere he may serve God \vith- 
out thwarting his inclination. In the ,yords of the 
Apostle, he says in his heart, "'Vho ,viII go up 
into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down frolll 
above), or) "Tho "ill descend into the deep? (that 
is, to bring up Christ from the dead.)" 
These, then, appear to be the persons to 'VhOIll 
St. Paul nlore inlmediately adùresses hinlsclf. But 
the consideration which he suggest8, to make them 
conscious of their danger, is equally applicable to 
all those of ,vhOIIJ. I spoke at first; all, ,vhether 
enthusiastic, or indifferent, who hope for some im- 
pression to be made on them, ,vhich may turn their 
thoughts to serious subjects, and give them a relish 
for religious occupation, all these alike stand in 
need of the admonition, that the " \V ord of God is 
among them, even in their hearts, and in their 
mouth, even the word of faith \vhich \ve preach." 
And, I believe it 'v ill be found, tbat almost all 
of us, ,vhether ,ve are conscious of it or not, labour 
nlore or less under this delusion. 
If ,ve care enough for heaven to hope we shall 
some tiIne go there, and yet do not follo,y those 
great exall1ples ,vho are held up to us in Scripture, 
as it ,vere, to show us the ,ray thither, -if "rc can- 
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not bear the thought that, at the day of judgment 'I 
Christ will declare that lIe never kne,v us, and 
yet allow ourselves . to follow courses \vhich we 
kno\v He ,vould disapprove if He \vere with us, it 
is i1npossible but that we must cherish some indis- 
tinct expectation of a more favourable state of 
things [to come]; we 1nu.st suppose that, at some 
time or other, religion will come easier to us, if ,ve 
hope ever to attain to holiness, yet do not now 
striye for it. We must imagine that God's assist- 
ance is not equally \vithin the reach of all, it: when 
\ve know how he has enabled his Saints to serve 
IIim, we are content to be like the men of Laodicea. 
To persons like us, the Apostle is speaking, when 
he declares that "the 'V ord is very nigh unto us, 
even the word of faith which is preached:" and it 
is to the same temper that our Lord addresses 
Hin1self, ,vhen He declares that "the kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation, neither shall they 
say, Lo here or 10 there, for behold the king-ùonl of 
God is \vithin you." N or is it to any other purpose 
that "'
e are told, "Behold, now is the accepted 
time, no,v is the day of salvation." 
In other words, little as ,ve may be affected by 
it, God is ,vith us at this time as really, and His 
Spirit ready to assist us as effectually, as He has done 
to any of God's chosen servants since the founda- 
tion of the \vorld, and as He ever ,viII do till the <13Y 
of judgment. 'V e have nothing more to look for, 
no superbuluan call, no perceptible operation of 
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grace. \Ve may kno,v the ,viII of our l\Iakcr if 
,ve will attend to His Revelatiou. "r e are luelll- 
bers of His Holy Church, \vhich day by day admo- 
nishes us, entices, threatens us. The ,vord of faith 
is among us, " even in our 1110uth and in our hearts." 
-" The kingdom of God is ,vithin us." 
These things it behoves us 11l0St seriously to 
consider: and, first, ,vith reference to the inlport- 
ant question, ho\v are ,ve attain to a proper sense 
of the privileges \ve enjoy; ho\v is that much 
wished-for change of feeling to be acco111plished, 
,vhich ,viII enable us to live as in the presence of 
God,-to act and think consistently ,vith the cir- 
cumstances in ,vhich we are placed. 
Disheartening as it Iuay seem, this is a difficult 
and long task. Long enough to occupy a ,vholc 
life, and hard enough to demand all our energy. 
'Ve are not indeed called on to strain after lofty 
feelings, and to fornl great conceptions of God; 
but to set ourselves patiently and contentedly to 
,york, dull and unspiritual as our inclinations may be. 
"r e are to do the ,viII of our Father. This is 
,vhat lIe requires of us,-and to leave all the rest 
to IIim. Doubtless He ,viII, in IIis o\"'n good time) 
so improve our hearts and purify our desires, that 
the ,,"ork of regulating them will become less irk- 
some and difficult. And this is the rest to which 
,ve nlust look forward. Doubtless, also, He ,vho 
kno,veth all things, lllust be a\vare of the tempta- 
tions ,vhich oppose us, and ,vill re\vard u!"; in pro- 
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portion to their gl'eatness. This, then, must be 
our consolation. 
But it is not on rest and consolation that ,ve 
are to employ our thoughts; \ve are to persevere in 
doing God's ,viH, and to force ourselves to act, 
ho,vever reluctantly, as we should do of our own 
accord, if our hearts were such as we wish them to 
become. 
N or is there any thing strange or new in this 
manner of proceeding; it is exactly of a piece 
\vith ,vhat common sense teaches us in all the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. If a man is intended for a 
profession that requires much time and labour; if 
he knows he has to sacrifice llluch of \vhat occupies 
and amuses him, before he can get on in his new 
line of life, and turn to account the advantages 
which are offered hin1; \vhat is the course \ve ex- 
pect hinl to take? Surely not to sit still and wait 
till he gets a relish for the business he is to follow, 
in order that he may then learn and attend to it 
,vith better prospect of success. He does not try 
to acquire the taste first, and then act upon it; 
but, if he has any sense, he sets to work imnledi- 
ately, to make hhnself master of all he can learn 
about it, and then, as he gro\vs familiar ,vith ,vhat 
at first was perplexing, and experienced at over- 
cOIning difficulties, he gets to take actual pleasure 
in those very things ,vhich at first were most vex- 
atious to him. 
\Vhat does a man do \vho kno\vs that he shall, 
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at no very ùistant thlle, be called on to perfornl 
some exploit requiring great bodily strength? He 
does not hope to become strong and active, and 
tIJen pron1Ïse hinlself success in manly exercises. 
But, in the language of St. Paul, "lIe tllat striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in nIl things," and tIlls 
reflection suggests to the Apostle ,vhat it should do 
to all of us. He proceeds to contrast the conduct 
of those persons, ,vhose object of pursuit is of so 
little consequence, with that of Christians contend- 
ing for salvation. "They do it to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crO'Vl1, but ".e an incorruptible." 
This course of conduct, which common sense 
points out as reasonable, is exactly ,vhat God re- 
quires of us in religion. This is the ,yay in ,vhich 
"
e are to pursue holiness, and open our eyes to the 
kingdoln of God ,vhich is "ithin us. And a Jittle con- 
sideration will convince us, that ,vhatever schemes 
,ve form in our imagination, however ,ve may long 
for a TIl0re visible manifestation of God's presence 
and po,ver, in order to make religion COlne more 
easy anù natural to us, they all ,vould be alike 
futile and unsatisfactory. N or has God left us to 
infer this for ourselves. In the course of that long 
discipline \vhich He vouchsafed to His chosen people, 
in order to fit them for the farther manifestation of 
IIis goodness, as well as to make them an exanlplp 
for future ages, He thought fit to reveal IIinlself in 
different ,vays, and ,vith different degrees of vi
iblé 
glory. 
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For example, let us reflect on the conùition of 
the Israelites in the desert, ,vhich is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance we have, of men living 
under a dispensation of miracles. God's clouù was 
before them in the day, and His pillar of fire by 
night. The sea ,vas parted before them when they 
entered, and their enemies were overthrown by its 
return. Water ,vas brought for them out of the 
stony rock, and they were fed with the bread of 
heaven. They sa,v Mount Sinai covered in fire and 
clouds, and they heard the trumpet of Gud out of 
the smoke. And yet, while 1\Ioses, their guide, 
had gone up into the mountain, they made for 
themselves a graven irnage; and, in the very pre- 
sence of the lVIost High, they bowed done before 
an idol. 
N or let us imagine ourselves to be so very different 
from the Israelites, but that ,ve, under the same 
circumstances, might have done the same. Our 
Lord's declaration, " If they hear not 1\loses and the 
Prophets, neither ,vill they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead," is as true ,vith reference 
to us in the present day, as it ,vas at the time lIe 
uttered it. N or could any thing rouse the energy 
of those ,vho are not awàkened by the call of the 
Gospel. For consider what it is in which the strik.- 
ing character of llliracles consists. The very idea 
of a Iniracle, implies that it is different from the 
course of things to \vhich ,ve are accustoll1ed: and 
to the I
raelite!:' the pillar of cloud and fire, and the 
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rain of luanna, '"ould soon become as fan1iliar, and 
seelll as natural, as the things which God daily docs 
for us by IIis ordinary Providence. A mind in(1is- 
posed to serious thoughts ,vould soon beconle as 
indifferent to these things, as to the changes of tides 
and seasons, the gro,vth of trees and the ripening 
of fruits, ,vhich are no less real indications of God's 
presence among us, thån were the deeds of IIis 
luighty hand and outstretched arm. 
'Ve are to renlenlber, then, that all has been 
already done for us ,vhich the Bible proll1Ïses, or 
\vhich can promote our salvation. He, ,vIto alone 
kno,veth and choo
es ,vhat is best for us, has seen 
fit to place us in the state in ,vhich ,ve find 
ourselves, and graciously pron1Ïses that if ,ve so 
live here as to fit our
elves for Leing made glad 
hereafter by the joy of IIis countell
ncc, lIe 
'vill, in another ,vorld, take us to IIiulself; ,ve 
shall ,vake up after His likeness and be satisfied 
,vith it. 
If, ho,vever, ,ve fail on our part to perfornl this 
condition; if ,ve will not hear " the ,vord ,vhich is 
very nigh unto us," " but ,vilfully sin after ,ve have 
received the kno,vledge of the truth, there reluaiu- 
eth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful 
looking for of jlldgnlent and fiery indignation, ,,,hich 
shall devour the adversaries. lIe that despised 
l\Ioses' Law died ,vithont ulercy under t,vo or three 
,vitnesses: of ho'v llluch sorer punishment, think 
Je, shall he be thought ,vort.hy, ,vho hath trodden 
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under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of tbe Coyenant, \vhere\"ith he ,vas sanctified, 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace." 


YOLo I I 
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SERl\ION VII\ 


KNO\VLEDGE OF GOD ATTAIN\ßLE ONLY BY 
FIRST ACTIKG ON IT. 
. 


ACTS xvii. 27. 


" That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him, and find Him, though He be not far from everyone 
of us. " 


IN a former '3ernl0n 1 1 endeavoured to point out to 
you that ,ve are so constituted as to make discipline 
and exertion necessary, in order to bring us to any 
good, either in this ,vorld or the next; that ,,-e 
,vere so long in passing from childhood to n1anhood, 
not because God bad arbitrarily decreed it should be 
so, but because unless our ,vhole nature ,vas changed 
it could not possibly be other\vise; and that it ,vas 
highly to our advantage that our body and mind 
did not arrive at ll1aturity, till ,ve had acquired 
enough experience and self-command, to enable us 
to govern and restrain ourselves ;-also, that the 
" sore travail" ,vhich God has given us during the 
remaind('r of our lives, after \ve have arrived at ma- 
turity, is not given us for nothing, or Inere]y to try 


1 [Vide Sermon II. written ill 1830.] 
10 
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 ,vhat bort of people ,ve are, but that \\'e lnay be 
"exercised there\vith;" that the habits of patience 
and industry, ,vhich are absolutely necessary for most 
of us, if \ve ,vould obtain the conveniences and even 
necessaries of life, nlay also be of further and much 
higher servicf\ to us, in fitting us for another state 
of existence; for that in the sanle ,va J' as the habi tb 
gained in our education as children fit us after".ards 
to take our part in active life, so those ,vhich ,ve 
are trained into by this subsequent education, such 
as honesty, sobriety, 
elf-denial, faith, are the yery 
qualifications of ,yhich \ve shall most stand in need, 
,vhen after death \ve have to take our part in a 
much higher station, in the presence of the great 
King. In conclusion, I Htated that as all this i
 
true, with reference to the fornlation of our moral 
character, it is no less so as regards our religious 
character; that the Jove and fear of God are j LIst 
as much habits, as any other ten1per of nJÎnd that 
can be named, is so; and that discipline is just as 
requisite for the attainment of the one, as of the 
other. 
On this head I intend to d\vell more at lenoth 
o 
on the present occasion; and to sho\r, not only 
that ,ve cannot love and fear God as ,,"e ought to 
do, ,vithout such previous discipline as He has pro- 
vided for us, but that without this ".e caunot even 
kno\v IIiIn: that ,ve have need of this preparation, 
not solely to acquire such a telnper of nlÍnd as lIe 
is pleased \vith, and to fit ourselves for d\velling 
G2 
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hereafter in II is presence, hut in the first place, " to 
seek the Lord if haply ,ve may feel after IIinl anù 
find IIin1 :" to learn ,vho that great Being is, " in 
'VhOlll ,ve live and lUOVe and have our being." 
N o'v this i
 a point ,vhich ùeserves more atten- 
tion than is generally besto,ved on it. 'Ve are too 
Jnuch in the habit of assuming, that, ,vhatever may 
be the llifficulty of serflng God, to kno'll' HiIn is at 
any rate 110 hara matter. "r e reJnember ,,
hat ,ve 
have been taught from children, and l1a ve read in 
the Bible of " God the Father Ahuighty, l\Iaker of 
heaven and earth," and 
nppose that because "Te 
have been al,yays familiar ,vith this and the lik
 
forn1s of ,vorùs, therefore ,ve have been also familiar 
,vith the ideas ,vhic-h they convey,-that to kno"7 
God is as easy as to talk about Him,-and that 
since ,,
hen children ,ve used to Jl1ake ll1ention of 
Hiln in our prayers, the kno,vledge of IIilll 111Ust be 
something very simple indeed: and this is not only 
a great mistake, but leads, in D1any cases, to very 
serious bad consequences in practice. For ,vÌlell 
men have taken up the notion that they kno,v all 
they need about God and religion, they are very 
apt indeed to 111iscalculate on their po,vers of turn- 
ing to God as soon as they please. It seeU1S to 
then} that the timf\ \vill COlue \vhen thev shall be 
01 
less tel11pted to disobey IIis ordinances; and t.hat 
it \vill be time enough then to think of acting in 
conformity ,,-ith them. 
The folly of such a notion is indeed sufficiently 
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exposed, by sho\ying that a religious fralne of mind 
is a habit, and must be fornled, like other habits 
, 
by persevering in such conduct as religion pre- 
scribes; 80 that they ,vho go on in courses '\vhich 
God condemns, \vith the hope that they shall at 
last be able to lay thenl aside \vithout troll bIe, are 
like n1en ,vho should Inarch directly a\\ay from the 
place to \vhich they ,vant to go, '\vith the hope that 
they lliay by and by find thelnselves nearer to it 
than they are at present. 
But one \vould hope it must still farther tend to 
impress this lesson on men's nlinds, if they could be 
Inade to see, that ,vithout trying to serve God, they 
cannot even kno\v \vhat sort of service He is pleased 
'\vit11,-nay, that they cannot be said even to believe 
in Ilim in any true sense. 
This then is \vhat it will be my object now to 
put before you, in the plainest manner I call. 
I. Now I suppose that it will hardly be considered 
strange to assert, that the attaining to that sort of 
knowledge, "Thich \vill enable us to act and feel in 
a n1anner pleasing to God, cannot be easier than 
the attaining kno\vledge of the same sort ,vith re- 
ference to our neighbour. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the relation in \vhich ,ve stand to our 
Almighty Father and I(ing, is so much more readily 
understood, than our relation to our earthly fathers 
and earthly kings; that our duty to the former should 
come to our kno,vledge ,vith less pains than our 
duty to the latter: yet ,ve have but to look around 
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U
, and ,ve shall be forced to o,vn, that. the honour 
due to fathers and to kings, is far frolu being a 
thing that ,ve may lcarn at any tinle and at oncc. 
Perhaps there are scarcely any t\VO persons ,vho look 
un their relations exactly in the same light, or cn- 
tCl'tain the san1e notions of the duties they require 
of us: at any rate, the different conclusions at 
. 
,vhich different people arrive, are inconsistent to a 
lainelltable degree. 1\108t Inen may perhaps adnlit 
in \vords that they are bound " to love, honour, and 

uccour their father and their tnother; to honour 
and obey the I(ing, and all that are put in authority 
nnder hin]," yet, if they ,vere to explain ,vhat they 
Illèan by the
e ,vords, SOUle \volIld be found to in- 
terpret them in a lnanner ,vhich others ,vould think 
quite profane and ,vicked. Yet if it "'ere so vcry 
plain and obvious a thing, ,vlIat onr duty is in these 
rc
pect
, no 
uch difference could po
sibly subsi
t ; 
all \vould necessarily agree in their opinions, how- 
ever llluch they 111ight differ from one anothcl' in 
their conduct. Tho fact ho\vever is, that in such 
Inatters as these our opinions are the result of our 
conduct; and that discipline and experiünce are 
just as necessary, in order to teach us ,vhat love, 
honour, and obedience mean, as to enforce theln 
upon us in our lives and conversation; and by na- 
tural consequence, those \vho spend their lives Joy- 
any to,vards the I{ing, and piousl J to"7ards their 
parents, COl11e to have a higher and higher sense of 
,,"hat i
 required of t helli; ,yhl'l'cafo\, tho
û ,vIto are 
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careless and indifferent, or indulge their bad selfish 
dispositions, lose gradually all shame and uncom- 
fortable feeling, and get to be quite satisfied that 
what they do is not very far short of what they 
ought to do. 
Nor is this confined to the relations ,vhich [ have 
mentioned: ,ve have but to compare together the 
opinions of the kind and oppressive man, the 
honourable and the base, the liberal and the selfish; 
and ,ve shall find that they differ from one another 
quite as much in their interpretation of their duty, 
as in their external demeanour. No one has any 
notion of a standard very far superior to the one 
,vhich he proposes to himself; and \vhile the best 
people al\vays have a conception of something be- 
yond ,vhat they can attain; the very \vorst content 
theillselves \vith the notion, that if they were a 
little better they should be as good as they need. 
N o\V is it to be supposed that the kno\vledge 
required for acting our part rightly in relations such 
as these, is so difficult to arrive at, and yet that we 
all kno,vour rèlation to God, as it \vere by instinct? 
Is it so much easier to understand how we ought to 
feel and act with reference to Him that is invisible, 
than to perceive what natural religion teaches us, 
of our duty to those among whom ,ve live? It is 
indeed no hard matter to read our Bible; and ,ve 
see there, in terms sufficiently plain, \vhat is the 
service that God demands of us. It is easy to say 
in \vords, that ,ve ought "to believe in Him, to fear 
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IJiIn, and to love I-liln, ,,'ith all our heart, "Tjth all 
our luilld, ,,,ith all our soul, and \\Tith all OUI 
strength." But then it is just as difficult to arrive 
at a right sense of ,vhat these ,yorc1s mean, plain 38 
they are, a
 it is to arri ve at the full meaning of 
those equally plain ,yords, that ,ye ought "to love, 
honour, al](1 :;uccour our father and Inother; to 
. 
honour and obey thp J(ing, and all that are put in 
authority unùer hilll.'" 
'rhus thell it is in one 
erllse true, that during our 
discipline here on earth, \\
e have " to 
eek the 
lJord, if hap} y ,ve nJay feel after IliIn, and find 
fIiIn." 'Ve have to find out, by serious and COIl.. 
stant endeavours to 
erve IIiul, \vhat sort of ser- 
vice it is that (Ie requires of us; "That sort of be- 
haviour ,,,in be exacted of us, ,,'hen 'Vf' come into 
the presence of the Great I(ing. 
'2. .L\gain: there is another 
en::,e ill ,vhich it lllay 
be said that ,ve are placed in the ,yorhl to seek the 
Lord. The difficulty \\Thich ,ve ha ve to encounter 
consists not only in learning ho,v to please the 
Lord, but ,vho the Lord is: in learning to perceive 
that great po\ver, \\TisdoBl, and goodness, ,,,hich are 
exerted for us and around us, at eyery lTIOnlent ; 
" ,vhich giveth to all life, and breath, and all things." 
This kno,vledge is not, any 1110re than the other, to 
be attained \vithout seeking fliligently. 
The belief in tiJe One True God, and that sort of 
knolrlc(lge of Hin] ,vhich is necessary to belief: 
sÏ1nple aUf! obvious as ,ve are ready to suppose 
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then1, are, in fact, only to be acquired by the pa- 
tient exercise of our highest faculties. "r e llave to go 
through a slo,v and laborious progress in believing 
faithfully, just as much as in serving faithfully. 
And to suppose our belief entire, is no less a fatal 
11listake, than to suppose our practice perfect. 
For consider ,vhat it is that is meant by kno,v- 
ing and believing God. Are \ve to think it enough 
that ,ve give our assent to such a form of ,vords as 
that at the opening of the Apostles' Creed? "I 
believe in one God, the Father A.
hnighty, 
Iaker 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, lIis ouly 
Son our Lord; and in the lIoly Ghost." This, in- 
deed, it is easy enough to do, as far as ,ve understand 
then1. But are vve sure that, ,,,hen ,ve take into 
our mouths such glorious and fearful Names, ,ve are 
not using a language ,vhich ,ve very imperfectly 
conlprehend ? Are \ve sure that ,ve are doing 
ll1uch better than uttering a charn1 in an unkno,vn 
tongue? A true vie,\'" ,vould teach us
 that \\.hen 
,ve ll1ake mention of such a,vful and mJ'sterious 
things, ,ve have but a very faint gliInpse of the sub- 
ject \ve are talking of; that ,ve annex but little 
nlore idefls to our ,vords, than a man \yho had been 
blind fron1 his youth \\yould do, if talking of the 
distinction bet,veen one colour and another. 
Yet, it nlay be asked, is there any other kno,v- 
ledge than this ,vhich \\
e can possibly attain to? 
Though our kno\\.ledgp of God is very incomplete, 
is there any thing \\'hich ""e cau do to advance it 
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further? ....\ nel unless this is the case, it is nothing 
to the purpose to enlarge on the imperfection of 
such faith a:s ours, since, if it is all that ,ve can 
attain to, it is all that can bp required of us. 
No\v it must be admitted that our kno\vledge of 
the unseen God is very imperfect, do ,,
hat \ye 
,vill, and that till lIe adlnits us to IIis presence in 
a different Jllanl1er from that in ,yhicl] lIe admits 
us no\v, ,ve must see as through a glass darkly, 
\rhatever pains ,ve take "to seek the Lord, if hapJy 
,ve may feel after IIim and find IIim." But still 
there is a great deal that ,ve can and must do; a 
great advance in kno\vledge \yhich \ve can make 
just as \vell in our present circumstances as if ,ve 
sa, v the i\hnighty face to face, and which, as far as 
,,
c can tell, may be absolutely necessary to us, in 
order that in another ,vorld " ,ve lllay kno\v even 
as \ve are kno,vn." For ,viII anyone suppose that 
allinen, \vhatever be their moral attainnlents, are 
equally capable of unòerstanding the situation in 
\vhich they ,yould be placed if they \vere at this 
momt'nt to appear before the presence of God? 
Common sense tells us that this is very far fron1 the 
truth, and \vOllld lead us to expect that those \"ho 
had not taken nluch pains to acquaint theulselves 
,vith God's ways, and to prepare their minds in the 
manner \vhich lIe has prescribed, ,vould I be little 
nlore affected by His actual prebence than the J e\ys 
\vere by the thunders of l\Iount Sinai. For \ve 
obsc}.ve in our intercourse \vith one another, that 
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all \vhich is lnost truly great and noble is least 
readily perceived to be so. Even hun1an \visdoln 
and goodness, exercised in circumstances \vith 
\"hich \ve are conversant, and therefore (one ,vollld 
think) of ,vhich ,ve n1ight form a judgment, are very 
little understood and appreciated, except by those 
,vho are thelnselves advanced far in virtue. So 
llluch so indeed, that people may have patterns of 
the greatest perfection constantly before their eyes, 
and 
"et be totally unconscious of it; and of this 
the Bible furnishes us \vith a most fearful lesson. 
There \vas a time, \ve all know, \vhen God ....\Jmighty 
did actually come in person an10ng His creatures, 
and lived \vith then1 as a man like themselves. 
These persons among \vhom He lived sa\v their Crea- 
tor face to face, and had an opportunity of knowing 
I lis character by their o,Vll personal experience of 
it. l\nd ho\y ,,,ere these affected bJ it? what \vas 
the use they n1ade of the remarkable opportunity 
offered then1? There \vere a small number of per- 
sons \vhom He selected as His friends, and \vith 
,,-hOlll He associated constantly for three years. 
l\Iost of these appear, indeed, to have loved and 
reyered Him from the first; yet even one of these, in 
their very last conversation \yith Him, gave occasion 
to this rebuke from his Lord, "Have I been so long 
time ,yith JOu and yet hast thou not kno\vn 
Ie, 
Philip? lIe that hath seen l\Ie hath seen the 
Father, anrl ho\v say-est thou, She,v us the Father." 
This ,va
 the kno,vledg-p \vhich even the best men 
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had attained respecting th
ir A hnighty Vi
itor. 
And ,,
hat ,vas the case \vith the rest? They put 
IIim to death as a malefactor. 
'Ve see, theIl, that it is possible for po\ver, and 
,,-isllom, and goodness to be displayed before men 
in the UtU10st perfection, and that, too, in ,vays and 
under circuillstanccs \vhich COlllIDon sen
e should 
enable them tu enter into; and yet for then1 all 
the \" hile to be utterly ignorant and hardened 
against all that goes on around theIll. 
It appears, then, that our ignorance of God 
arises fron1 sOlnething more than our exclusion 
ffOlll J lis presence; and though ,ve Inay excuse our- 
sel yes uuder the plea that ,ve see as through a glass 
darkly, ,ve haye no reason to suppose that ,ve shuuld 
do better if \\e 
a'v IIim face to face. 'Ve might 
be brought into the actual presence of our Ahnighty 
Father, and yet relllain in as utter ignorance of 
IIitn as the J e\vs did of Jesus Christ. 
It ,viII be seen, tllel1, that though the kno,vledge 
of God ,vhich ,ve can attain on earth must neces- 
sarily be very lin1Ïted, still that there is a kno\v- 
ledge of IIim which ,ve must attain here, if \ve 
,,"ould eyer hope to kno\v IIim 1110re fully here- 
after. 
\nd in this sense, as ,veIl as that other of 
learning ho\v to serve Hin1, ,ve have "to beek the 
Lord if haply ,ve Inay feel after HiIn, and find l-liIn, 
although lIe is not far fr0111 everyone of us." 


Such i
 our busine

, aud the ,vay in \vhich ""0 
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are to execute it is very plainly pointed eut to us. 
In all our daily conduct and conversation ,ve are to 
act as if ,ve sa,v God; as if ,ve observed His eye 
looking down upon us from heaven; and ,ve are to 
harbour no thought, indulge no inclination, ,vhich 
,ve should fear to harbour or indulge in if ,ve stood 
in the presence of our Father ,vhich is in heaven. 
\Ve are to do Ilis ,vill, and thus ,ve shall gra- 
dually understand the doctrine ,vhich lIe has 
taught us concerning Hinlself. Thus it is that in 
our earthly relations we get to be acquainted ,vith 
those ,vho are higher and better than ourselves. 
\Ve have first of all to learn to obey them whether 
"ye can see the reason OI" no ; and by and by ,ve get 
to see the reason, and to understand the kindness of 
our advisers. Thus it is that a soldier gains con- 
fidence in bis general, or a patient in his physician, 
or a son in his father; thus it ,vas that our Lord's 
Apostles learned by degrees t.o acknowledge that in 
Jesus Christ " they beheld the glory of the Only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and of truth;" 
thus it is that each of us must learn to confess 
" the Lord is in this place and I kne,v it not." 
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ST. JAMES, i. 22-24. 


" Be yc doers of the word: and not hearers only, deceiving YOlU 
ownselves. For if any he a hearer of the word, and not a doer, 
he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: 
for he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight\..,-ay 
forgetteth what manner of man he was." 


ONE rea
on for the easy, careless \vay In \vhich 
most. lllen regard their religious concerns, and put 
off the consideration of thelTI to the last, is t.he 
notion that they already know as Innch about thenl 
as they need, and that all that re111ains for then} to 
do is to act up to the principles Vdlich they have 
been taught They kno\v the lessons \vhich they 
have been taught \vhen children, and they have' 
probably picked up many maxims of religious con- 
duct both frOln the Bible alJd frolll serrIlons, and 
from the more serious part of their acquaintance. 
Possibly, too, they sOlnetilnes fancy that they fee] a 
great adn1Ïration of virtue, and a lovp of those great 
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examples of goodness \vhich W'û read of in the 
ßible; and though they do not at present feel dis- 
posed to imitate the conduct of the people they 
admire, yet they doubt not that by and by, ,vhen 
they have fewer things to distract them, they shall 
be able to put in practice the lessons the)'" have 
heard, and shall find themsel yes just \vhere they 
would have been if they had begun a religious lifp 
from the first. It seems to them that, if they do 
but take to being religious at last, it cannot make 
much matter \vhether they begin earlier or later. 
For that they already kno\v all that is necessary as 
a preparation for a change of life; and that it is 
aln10st a \vaste of time to begin so soon when there 
is so little to be learned. 
This is a ".ay of thinking ,vhich has probably 
occurred to many Ininds, and which men are 
likely to get into in proportion to their carelessness 
about religious conduct. 
N o\v the greatest mistake that these }1eople 
Inake is in thinking that knowing about religion is 
any great help to\vards being religious. But this is 
not their only lnistake, nor the one \vhich I shall at 
present notice. It is not only mistaken to suppose 
that ,ve shall be religious as soon as we begin to act 
on religious principles; but it is also mistaken in 
people to suppose that they kno\v the principles on 
,vhich they ought to act. The fact is, that to know 
ho\v to be religious is a very hard matter; and that 
the sort of kno\vledge which ,ve can gather about it 
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by reading' and talking is in reality but a "ery sHlal1 
step to,vards that sort of kllO\\Tledgc ,,"hich " c 
should be able to act on. The nUtXiUIS ,vbich ,,'e 
ha,Te heard in Chureh and read of in our Bibles, 
about our duty to God and our neighbour, are 
indeed of the highe
t value, and if stored up in our 
nlenlory, and applied on all occasions, ,viII help u
 to 
acquire a real kllo,,'ledge of ,,'hat it concerns u
 so 
lunch to kno\\". But the lHere remeulbering thenl 
and being able to repeat then1 ,vithout this constant 
application, ,yill he no good to us at all. They ,yiII 
be no 11lore than ,,,"ord!'; to us, of ,,"hich ".e do not 
kno\v the 11leanil1g; and this \\"e shall find to our 
cost, ,vhen 'VP COlllP at last to apply then1 to thl' 
regulation of our lives. 
That religious kno,vledge is not so casilyattained 
as SOlne persons seelll to iInagine, luight be seen, 
one ,vould think, \vith sufficient clearness fronl the 
great variety of opinions that exist respecting reli- 
gious duty. If ,ve look only to the very differcnt 
notions people have of the sort of perfection at 
"rhich they ought to abu, ,ve sl)aH see that, ,,,hile 
the generality seen1 to think thenlselves not so very 
far froln being as good as they ought to be, and 
propose to thenlselves to becolue only a little 1110re 
tenlpe1'ate, nlore disinterested, and In01'e serious, 
there are others ,vllo in all these points have 
,vatched thenlselves ,yith the utnlost strictness, and 
Jet ,vho still think theillseives very deficient in all. 
SOllIe l11e11 think they should bave done all tbat call 
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hl' re q uired by o'ettiuO' to a l )oint, \vhich others pass 
01 0 0 
tar beyond, and yet confes'3 thelnsel ve
 to be 
,,-retched sinners. 
h u
, then, people'::; opinion
 
about ,vhat they ought to be arp as different as 
their endea\
ours to make thenlse]ves ,vhat they 
ought to be; and the more they attempt to do, the 
lllore they are conscious of ,vhat they have undone. 
This consideration alone one ".ould think sufficient 
to sho\v the difficulty of attaining re1igious kno,,'- 
ledge, and ought to convince us that in order to 
understand \vhat it is that God requires of us, "\ve 
have n10re to do than just to call to mind the good 
ad vice \vhich ,ve have froul time to tiu1e received, 
and to talk over the principles ,vhich the Bible pro- 
poses to us; for if those ,,'ho have done this can 
still differ as ,videly in their notions of ",-hat is right 
as careless persons do from self-denying persons, 
and since one of the t,vo nlust be mistaken, it is 
clear that this ,vay of learning our duty lllust be 
very uncertain and in) perfect. 
But the sallIe thing Jllay be brought houle to 
Inen's minds more clearly, if they ,vill reflect ho,y 
different the kno,vledge is ,vhich can be got by 
reading and talking in all the COlllmon nlatters of 
life frOlll tbat ,vhich is to be got by experience. 
This anyone ,viII see at once by thinking over any 
art or business in ,vhich he is personally engaged; 
he ,viII then ackno,vledge at once that nothing 
,vhich he could be told beforehand, no ad vice or 
instruction \vhich could be gi yen hiIn by others, 
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".ill ever supply the placp of experience. lIe ,,-ill 
recollect 110"- different he bas often found things, 
,,-hen he bas COB1C to be actually engaged in theIn, 
frol1J ,,,"hat hp had cxppcted to find them before- 
hand. Suppose, for instance, that a InaSOB or car- 
})enter had read in a book the rules for doing SOlllC 
difficult piece of ,york, and that bE' had taken ever 

uch great pains to ullùcr
tand them, it is ten to 
one that "Then he came to put theln ill practice he 
,vould find a hundred difficulties and perplexities 
that he had neyer thouglJt of before. lIe ,,-ouItI 
find that be had overlooked l11any points ,vhich it 
,,'as necessary to attend to, and n1Ïsunderstooù 
In allY, "ithout the kllo,,-ledge of which hi
 ".ork 
,youlù not conle true. Indeed in all cases ,,,here 
',-e ,yallt to kno,,' ho,y to act, so little \Talue i:s set 
on that kind of general kl1o,Yledge which can be 
got by reading and talking, that if anyone ,vas to 
trust to it for the regulation of his o\vn concerns in 
lllatters ,yherc he hr d no experience, he ".ould be 
thought deficient in COlllnlon understanding. For 
instance if a nlan had an estate to let, and ,vi shed 
to ascertain the yalue of it, ho\y absurd he ,yould be 
considered if he chose to judge for hÏInself about 
the' goodne

 of tbe 
oil and the advantages of the 
situation by general rules ,yhich he had heard laid 
do\y})" instead of trusting it to tbe nlanagelnent of 
all t\xperienred agent. Or if a 111an had a house to 
huild, ,vhnt \\Tould bE' t.hought of hinl it: instead of 
consulting SOUle Olle arql
n,inted "ith the kind of 
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,,'ork, he \\yas to set about Inaking calculations for 
hÜnself out of books about the labour anù Inaterials 
that \vould be ,vanted, and all the contrivances for 
executing the ,york. If in such things as these a 
Juan is foolish enough to trust any kno,vledge but 
that of experience, he is sure to get into nunlberless 
difficulties, aúd to bring do\vn on hhnself the ridi- 
cule of his neighbours. 
Are ,ve to suppose, then, that ,vhile in the conl- 
Ulon concerns of life it is so difficult to kno'
 \vhat 
\ve ought to do, and that ,vhile in these so luuch 
kno\vledge is necessary \vhich can be supplied by 
nothing but experience, the greatest of all our con- 
cerns, our duty to\\'ards God, is so very easy to 
understand, that \ve are able to execute it at once 
hv the rules \vhich ,ve have heard and read? 
aI 
If anyone does suppose this, let hÎIn only take 
any single one of these rules, and consider ho" he 
should turn it to account in the regulation of his 
conduct. Take, for instance, the first ,vords of our 
duty to our neighbour; " 1\ly duty to\vards nlY 
lleighbour is to love him as myself, and to do unto 
all men as 1 ,vouid they should do unto Ine." 
Nothing can be sinlpler than this rule, and yet onp 
\,,110 has not been in the habit of applying it to hÜ
 
conduct, \vould find, on his first endeavours to liv
 
according to it, that even here he had 111uch to learn 
\vhich nothing but experience could teach hin}. He 
,voldd constantly find hinlself at a loss to kno,v ho\\- 
his love should 
ho'v itself, and ,,-hat \VHS in reality 
aI 
H2 
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the cour
c "7hich he \yould have others pursue 
to\vard
 hin]. It \vould often happen that by doing 
,vhat his neigh bour most \vished, and would take 
nlost kindly, he \yould really b
 doing hin1 an 
injury, and that in order really to ad vance his ,vel.. 
fare, it ,vould be necessary to do lvhat seenlcd harsh 
and Dlorose. IIere, then, he \yould often find a 
. 
source of })crplexity; he ,,
ould fcel un,,
illing to give 
hi
 neigh bour pain, and yet \vould know that this 
pain ,vould in the end be of service to him. 
 \rp 
\ve then to consult for his interest or for his ,vishes? 
are \ve to take upon ourselves to be his guardians, 
and force hin1 to do ,,
hat is unpleasant that he nlay 
obtain \vhat "
e consider for his good? There are 
('ases in \vhich such conduct ,yould be an ÏInperti- 
!lcnt interference, anù sonle in \vhich it ,yould be an 
imperative duty; but ho,y ,ve are to distinguish 
bet\veen the cases, ho\v \ve are to kno,v ,vhen 've 
ought to consult his \vishes, and \yhen his interest; 
this is a point of \vhich the rule cannot infornl us, 
for it \ve 11lust trust to our o\vn experience. SOlne- 
tÌlnes \ve shall have to cOlnply \vith foolish requests, 
sometinles to resist very earnest intrcaties. At 
first \ve shall often act injudiciously, and sOlnetÏ1nes 
,vrongly, even ""hen \ve try best to keep a straight 
course; hut by degrees \ve shall find out what is 
the right course, and learn to feel that pUllislnuen t 
itself may often be an act of charity; indeed, that 
it is "Tong to punish except \",ith a charitable 
intention. 
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Such is the case as regards our duty to\vards our 
neighbour; and exactly the 
ame thing is true as 
regards our duty to\vards C;od. It is very easy for 
us to kno"T that ,ve ought constantly to preserve a 
serious frame of mind, and that we should have 
God uppernlost ill all our thoughts; and nlell, ,vho 
lead careless unthinking lives, fancy that they quite 
understand ,vhat is nleant by this; yet anyone ,vho 
converses \vith them on the subject, or ,vho ,,?atcbes 
tbe perverse feelings that ,viII frequently intrude 
upon himself, must be a,vare that, without care and 
experience, it is impossible to have auy idea of the 
conduct to ,yhich such a rule \yould lead. He \viII 
see that the notion ,vhich most unthinking people 
annex to a serious life, is that of constant weari- 
ness and constraint; that they suppose it inlpossible 
to enjoy pleasure seriously; and that they connect 
the idea of religion ,yith moroseness and melan- 
choly. To have God uppermost in their t.houghts, 
seems to such persons impossible, ,\\Tithout destl'oy- 
iug all that freedom of mind ,vhich makes life 
tolerable. .L\.nd yet those ,vho have most tried to 
live seriou
 and holy lives, ,vill be found to give a 
very different account of the effect ,vhich is pro- 
duced in them by the thought of God. To them, 
it seems, that the oftener they can tbink of Him, 
the Inore nearly they approach to living in His pre- 
sence; and that living in His presence seems like 
Ii ving in the presence of the greatest and kindest 
of benefactors, ,vho has done most for their good, 
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and ,vho delights in seeing theln happy a
 long a
 
happiness is consistent ,vitI) their interest. They 
find it no more inlpossible to be joyful ,vhen think- 
ing of their unseen Father, than our Lord's dis- 
ciples did, whpn they ,vere blessed by Ilis actual 
prescnce. And the reason of this is, that they 
kno,," Hin1. Careless people feel restraint and Ull- 
e::vsiness at the thought of God's presence, because 
to them He is a stranger. tlis ,vays are not their 
,vays; and they feel to\\"ards IIiIB as they do to- 
,yards a stranger, ,vho does not enter into thcir 
pursuits and ,yay of living. .i'\.nd it is only by 
trying to kno,v Ilim, as people try to kllo,v their 
earthly acquaintance, that they can possibly attain 
to a ditterent notion of hilll. Our earthly frienùs 
have not bCCOIne our fricnd
 all at once; 'Ve have 
not C0l11e to kno,v and e
teeln then} bv a sudden 
aI 
detern1Ïnation, or by talking" to others about their 
character. It is by living ,vith thenl, and studying 
to please and serve theIn, that ".p have got to 
understand their feelings, and to have pleasure in 
living \\yith thenl. So too it is ,vitlt the unseen 
God. It is only by living ,vith the thought of Ilinl 
present to us, and by constantly endeavouring to 
do llis ,viI], that ,ve can train ourselves to kno\v 
and to love Ilinl; and it is not possible to do so in 
any uther ,yay. [n proportion as ,ve endeavour to 
liye in this ,vay, ".e shall find it possible to be 
seriou
 and joyful at once; but, to those ,,,ho lead 
carele
s live
, the thought of God nH1st al".ays be 
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a painful thought, and ,vhen they COllIe, if ever 
they come, to a III ore serious frame of lllilld, they 
cannot but feel a,vk\vard and unnatural, as in the 
presence of a stranger. This \ve often see exem- 
plified in the case of persons ,vho have COllIe to a 
sense of their duty late in Jife. The religious con- 
versation of such persons has in it, generally, 
much of effort and affectation. They ,vish to feel 
as if they knew and loved God all at once; and 
yet this ne\v disposition of theirs is so entirely at 
variance ,vith every thing easy and pleasant, that 
they find theDlselves quite unable to connect reli- 
gion \vith the ordinary affairs of life. lIenee they 
frequently assume ,an unnatural voice and manner, 
,vhen talking on religious subjects, and seem l110re 
like men acting a part tha:p like persons ,vhose 
conduct arose out of their feelings. Thus they 
prove, by their example, ho\v iUlpossible it is to 
get a real kno\vledge of God's \vays by any other 
instruction than the -experience acquired by serving 
hin1. They may read their Bible ,vith a real ,vish 
to understand it; they may be really in earnest 
in their late endeavours to imitate the Saints in 
Scripture, but they have not that kno,vledge \vhich 
a holy life can alone give. They have only begun 
to seek the Lord, \vhen others have lived long in 
I-lis service: and they Dlust not be surprised if 
their a\vk\vardness and ignorance betrays itself on 
all occasions. Here again, then, \ve see, that it is 
DOt by reading, or by talking and meditating on 
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our duty, that \\TC ean get to kno\v enough about it 
to be of 
eryice to us in the regulation of our Jives. 
Again, there is another very Ï1nportant part of 
religious kno,vledge, ,,'hich it is quite evident \ve 
can derive only frolll experience. That kno,vledge 
,vhich is lTIOre particularly specified in tlu.:} text, the 
kno,vledge of ourselves. The kno,vledge of the 
particular telnptations t \vhich \ve are Inost ex- 
posed, and the most effectual means for each uf u
 
to resist thenl \vith. Everyone \vho has paid any 
attention \vhatever to his \vay of Ii ving, and has 
endeavoured to repre
s the encroachments of any 
single ,'icious feeling, \viII have been a\vare ho,v 
111uch lllorp liable he i
 to be led a,vay ,,-hen telup- 
tation takes hiln on a sudden, and of \vhat great 
assistance it is to think over beforehand the full 
difficulty to be encounterell, in order to sumIllon 
his resolution, and direct his efforts to the exact 
point \vhere they ,viII be \vanted. Y et it is quite 
clear that this sort of foresight can only be attained 
by frequent oùservation. 
Ien cannot at all gue
s 
beforehand hO\\T they shall feel in circunlstances 
entirely lle\V to thenl; and it ,,",ould be quite inl- 
pos
iLle for one, to ,yhom 
elf-denial ,vas lle\V, to 
lÚcturp to hilllself the exact situation in ,vhich he 

hould tind himself, ,,,bCll first enùea vouring to 
act up to his religious principles. Such a rer
oll 
,vould probably observe, in each successiyc struggle, 
SOlnc of the causes \vhy his la
t efforts had becn 
illpffectual; he ,vouhl 
l'e, as BleIl do ,-rho arc 
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learning an art, "'hat ,vere the points in \vhich he 
failed most, and to \"hat defects in himself the 
failure \vas attributable. He \"ould see ,vhether it 
"9as tbe love of pleasure, or of gain, or of praise, 
or \vhether it \vas the fear to disoblige others, and 
lose their favour, which last induced him to act 
\vrongly. He \vould observe, too, ,vhat ,vas the 
particular shape in which the temptation presented 
itself. Suppose it ,vas the love of gain; he ,,,"ould 
recollect the sort of excuses he had made to hinl- 
self for indulging it. Either he had a family to 
provide for; or he \vished to get into his hands 
the . lneans of ll1aking himself useful; or he had 
felt a kind of satisfaction in ont\vitting others \vho 
,vere attell1pting to take unfair advantage of him. 
Or, suppose it ,vas the fear to disoblige; he might 
remenlber ho,v he had excused an indolent, or 
co\vardly, or cringing spirit, under the name of re- 
luctance to give pain to another, or a ,,,,ish to secure 
the friendly feelings of another, in order after\vards 
to be of use to him, and to give him good advice 
\"ith a better chance of its being accepted. These, 
or a thousand other little things, any luan ,vould 
be sure to gather up and profit by, in thè course of 
a long continual effort to overconlC his bad dispo- 

itions. But to Olle \vho is first beginning the prac- 
tice of self-go\gernment, such kno\vledge lllust be en- 
tirely strange, and in consequence he must lose lunch 
of the advantage ,vhich is to be gained by llleeting 
telnptation prepared. IIis O\Vll character ,,,"ould be 
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very imperfectly kno\vn to bim, as a man's counte- 
nance n1ight, if he had once seen it reflected in a 
glass. He might be generally a,vare that he ,vas 
,vicked, and that God required of hin1 to be good; 
but, until he had done Dlore than this, until he had 
done his best to act on this general kno\vledge, tIle 
impres"ion \vould be very indistinct, and ,vould 
soon pa
s nw'ay frOlll his mind. He ,vollld "go 
his ,yay, and straight,vay forget \vhat manner of 
lnan he ,vas." 
Thus, then, it appears, that in all the great con- 
cerns of life, our duty to,vards God, our neigh hour, 
and ourselves, tbe kno,vledge requisite for acting 
our part properly can be attained only by expe- 
rience; that having read about rpligion ever so 
much, and being able to talk about it ever so 
,veIl, ,viII be but of little assistance to us in really 
understanding our duty, unless we attenlpt, at the 
saIne tinle, to apply ,vhat we read and say to our 
daily practice. Till ,ve have done this, ,ve shall 
kno,v as little of our religious condition, as a man 
,vould of his strength, or health, by beholding his 
face in a glass; but, by doing this regularly and 
honestly, \ve shall by degrees get to understand the 
true lueaning of the \vortls ,ve have been in the 
habi t of using, to kno\v " what D1anner of Inen \ve 
are," and to see more and more distinctly the exact 
line of conduct ,vhich is prescribed for us in each 
sentence in our Duty to\vards God anù tOlrards our 
neighbour. 
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'Vhen all this is taken into consideration, it 
should nlake men more careful than they seem to 
be, of the tilne allo\ved them for learning to be 
religious. It should teach theIn, that ""hen they 
COllIe in the end to aim at improving themselves, 
and preparing for death, they \yill find nIuch more 
to learn than they are in the habit of expecting; 
that they \yill find almost as much difficulty in 
kno\ving ,,,bat they ought to do, as in doing it ,vhen 
they know it. Every thing \viH seem strange and 
ne\v to them; and they ""ill find thelnselves be- 
wildered by the difference bet,veel1 ,,-hat they ac- 
tually experience, and \vhat they have before ima- 
gined to thelnselves, ,,-hen going their duty over 
only in tbought. Such will be their situation even 
in respect of religious kno,vledge; they \vill find 
that even this, if it ""ere all that is necessary to a 
religious character, ,,"ould still be enough to occupy 
the \vhole time that is given them; and that, begin 
as early as they may, and live as long as they may, 
they \vill al\vays have more to learn than they have 
time to learn it in. 
IIere, then, is one, anIong Ulan y reasons, against 
delaying the tinIe of repentance. By so doing \ve 
lose the only opportunity \ye can possibly have, of 
learning \vhat true repentance is, and ,,,,hat is the 
sort of life \yhich God \viII require of us. 
Iay ,ve 
lay this to heart in tinle, and resolve to make the 
best of the daytS that are allotted to us! .And Dlay 
the Lord, from \VhOln aU good things do come, 
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grant to ns His hUlllble 
ervants, that by IIis holJ 
inspiration ,ve lllay think those things that be good, 
and by His merciful guiding ll1ay perfOrll1 the sall1e, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ;- To ,vhonl ,vitIi 
the Father, and the I-IoIJ' Ghost, &c. 
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..\FFLICTIOXS NECESSARY FOR E..\R:KESTNESS IN 
RELIGIOX. 


ROM. v. 3-5. 


"Knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not 
ashamed. " 


l\IosT people ,vho are accustomed to think at all 
,viII be likely 1l0\V and then to have the thought 
cross then1, that their temper of mind and \yay of 
living are very different from ,vhat they ought to 
be. "Thatever excuses they roay n1ake to then1- 
-selves for their misconduct during the presence of 
the temptation that urged them to it, and ho\vever 
successful they may generally be in convincing 
then1selves that God \vill not indeed deal ,vith them 
by the severe rule \\'"hich lIe threatens, there \vill, in 
spite of all this, be mon1ents \yhen they feel a 111ÎS- 
giving that all is not right, and \vhen they are dis- 
posed to resolve on altering the courses \vhich lead 
to such })ainful dissatisfaction. This is a feeling 
\vhich all are likelv and even certain now and then 
01 
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to experience, unless they take one of t W'O Illcans 
to stifle it,-unless they are steadily bent on one of 
tyro objects, either to act resolutely and 11lanfully 
on the highest possible rule, conforlning all their 
thoughts, ,vords, and deeds to the strict cOllllnands 
of conscience; or on the contrary, to rid themselves 
altogether of its trouùleS0111e adnlonitions, and to 
follow' the bent of their inclinations, ,vherever they 
may lead. 
Except ,ve take one of these t,,?O courses, and 
pursue it consistently, it is next to impossible but 
that no,v and then ,,"e should be crossed ,,
ith the 
]1ainful feeling, that unless ,,"e anlend our lives and 
sacrifice our pleasures, it is impossible ,ve should 
ever secure to ourselves the favour of God. 
N O\v it is to be hoped that fe\v are so bad as to 
escape tbis unsatisfactory feeling in one "
ay, and it 
is to be feared that there are fe\v indeed ,vlIo escapp 
it in the other: that fe\v are so bad as utterly to 
have deadened their consciences, and fe,v so good 
as to have secured uninterrupted peacp of mind. 
The generality of people are bet,veen these t,vo 
states; they kno\v ,vhat is ,vrong luuch better than 
they do \vhat is right. And though they s0111etimes 
escape the stings of conscience by thoughtlessness 
and habit, they no,v and then are brought, as it 
,vere, to their senses, and resolve, ho,vever feebly, 
to set about a reforillation of character. 
Such i
 the condition of a very large portion of 
Christian
, and, strange to say, it ik a condition in 
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,,
hich many are contented to l.emain all their lives. 
In spite of all the ,,'arnings ,,'hich God gives then) 
through their conscience, they SeelTI, as far as their 
III oral iInprovelnent is concerned, to sleep on in a 
kind of listlessness ,vithout getting much better or 
llluch ,yorse, but to all appearance the same in 
temper and feelings, except so far as the progress 
of age brings about a natural change in some of 
their tastes. If ,,'e do but look about us, ho\v very 
fe"
 instances do If'e find of men lrho seem to have 
effected any considerable apparent change of cha- 
racter ! Ho\v few do \Ve see \vho "
ere once too 
fond of money, and \vho after\vards become liberal! 
I-Io\v fe"
 \vho have begun by being co\vardly, and 
yet after\vards make thelnsel yes brave! HOlv fe" 
that began by being indolent, and ,vho after\vards 
roused thelnselves, so as to Jllake the most of their 
time! The san)e thing is true in ahnost every 
point of character; except, indeed, that in SOllIe 
cases the saIne vice takes a different turn in old 
men from \vhat it had taken \vhen they lvere 
young, or circumstances arise \vhich n1ake it incon- 
venient to people, in a worldly point of vie\\', to go 
on indulging pleasures \vhich once \vere attended 
by no such inconvenience. These t\VO considera- 
tions ,viII account almost entirely for the fe\\' cases 
in ,vhich men seem to cbange as they gro\y older. 
They change their out\vard conduct, but if "
e may 
judge from appearances they seldoln change or even 
seriously attempt to change their tempers. The 
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peevish lllan continues peevish, the grasping luan 
continues grasping, the man \vho has long allo\vcd 
hÍlnself to disregard the exact truth never again 
gcts credit for his statenlents. .Ltnd here I anI not 
speaking of very ball people, not of those \vho have 
gone into any great excesses in their respective 
failings, but of those ,vho content thenlselves ,vith 
follo,ving a standard of duty short of that high one 
\vhich alone can satisfy their consciences, and \vhich 
is alone consistent ,vith the commands of Scripture. 
This state of things ,vould be surprising indeed 
to anyone ,,,ho could look on as an unconcerncd 
spectator, ,vithout partaking hinlself in the feelings 
,vhich cause others to go on in this inconsistent and 
unsatisfactory ,vay. But if lnen ,vill be at the 
pains to exan1Ílle their o\vn hearts, they \vill readily 
enough detect in thell1Selves \vhat it is that so clogs 
their exertions and keeps their llloraI improvement 
at a stand. The fact is, that the generality of 
\vhat are called respectable people have contrived 
to gain just that degree and kind of ascendancy 
over thenlselves ,vhich enables thel11 to get on in 
life ,vithout open inconvenience. They can a void 
the vices ,vhich \vould tend to lo,,-er them in th(\ 
eyes of their neighbours, and cause their society to 
be avoided. But ,vhen they have got thus far, 
they cannot stir themselves up to farther exertion; 
they have gone on as long as they had some imlne- 
diate object in vie\v to stÎ1nulate theIn, and in the 
pfforts to "Thich this iUll11ediatc objpct has urgpd 
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then1, they have perhaps not lost sight of the higher 
and purer n10tiveR ,vith \vhich religion calls on thelTI 
to the saine conduct. They have perhaps 11lixed a 
wish to please and serve God ,vith their ""ish to 
avoid the disrespect of their fello,,,, creatures. But 
their religion is not sufficientl y strong to act by 
itself. It has been called into action by the pre- 
sence of other feelings ,vhich draw in the same 
direction; and ,vhen these have lost their influence, 
,vhen the object ,vhich they aÏ1ned at has been 
attained, their religion, left to itself, has proved 
an insufficient stinlulus. These nlen have advanced 
to a certain point in the pursuit of virtue, but to 
attelnpt further progress seen1S an intern1Ïnable and 
hopeless task. They see no end to the exertions 
they shall have to make, and they cannot observe 
in thelnselves any perceptible advance during the 
short fits of industry ,vhich they no,,,, and then have 
,yorked themselves up to; so they give the nlatter 
up in a kind of despair. They give ,yay to the 
notion that God ,viII make allo,vances for the 
difficulties they have to contend against, and that 
He ,viII not require of everyone the same degree of 
strictness and self-devotion. 
This indolence is the consequence of the apparent 
hopelessness of the task imposed on them, of the 
endless distance by ,vhich their object seelllS re- 
moved froln them, and of the notion that nothing 
but ,vearisome thankless toil ,vill be experienced 
by thpI11 if they attelnpt to rpach it. TJH'Y say, 
VOL. II. I 
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with the servant \vho hid his talent in a napkin, 
"Lord, 1 kne,v Thee that Thou ,vast a hard lnaster, 
reaping- where Thou hast not so"?n, and gathering 
,vhere Thou hast not stra\ved," and like hiln, instead 
of being the more diligent on this account, and 
putting their money to the exchangers, they think 
to escape censure by hiding it in the earth. 
Now an1ung the different ,vays, by ,vbich God in 
I-lis kindness endeavours to rouse us out of this 
torpor, and put us upon living a life more calculated 
to turn our talent to account, one is that \vhich St. 
Paul speaks of in the text, tribulation. "Tribula- 
tion," he 
ays, " ,vorketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope." 'Vhen men ,viII 
not exert tlteul:selves in God's service; ,,,,hen lIe sees 
them indolent and irresolute, ,vishing to do better, 
yet lingering, as it ,vere, at the brink of self-denial, 
and shrinking involuntarily from the unpleasing 
prospect, He sometilnes so far pities their infirmities 
as to force them to take the step at ,vhich they 
hesitate. They fear to serve Him actively, but lIe 
forces theln to serve Him passively. He places 
them in a situation from which they cannot shrink, 
and in \vhich they are actually compelled to conduct 
themsel yes either lnuch better or much ,vorse than 
they have been accustonlerl to do. lIe no longer 
calls on them to afHict themselves; but He afflicts 
them, and calls on thelll to take it patiently. The 
suffering they must endure, ,vhether they ,viII or 
no: but it rests ,vith thenlselves ,vhether they 81)a1l 
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nlake this 
uffpring a bles
ing or a cursc, ,vhethcr 
they ,viII follo,," tho wicked advice of Job's \vife,-- 
" Curse God, and die," or \vhether, in the better 
spirit of that holy l11a11 himself: they \vill say, " ShaH 
\ve receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall 
\ve not receive evil ?" These t\VO courses are open 
to them; but a middle course bet\veen the t\VO they 
are not very likely to find. They are placed in cir- 
cumstances, \vhich scarcely a11o,," then1 to Jinger 
bet\veen t\VO choices; at least many of the tenlpta- 
tions are now relnoved froll1 them, \vhich caused 
their forlner indolence and indecision. Pleasure 
and quiet they cannot seek, nluch as they Inay wish 
to do so; and, \vhen fairly roused into exertion, they 
\vill nlost likely take their side, and rank among 
either the servants, or the encl1zies of God. 
Thus it is that "tribulation '\\?orketh patience ;" 
it forces us either to lovp God for His chastise- 
nlents, or to hate Him for them; and if happily 'the 
affiicted person chooses the fortner course, then pa- 
tience \viII \vork in him " experience;" that is, he 
\viII find, by his o\vn experience, \vhat he never 
might have thought of beforehand, that the ser- 
vice of God is not so perfectly irksoll1e, not quite 
so destitute of enjoyment, as he had imagined. He 
\vill see that he has the po\ver, if he \vould but 
exert it, to endure great sufferings and privations, 
greater far than those \vhich in an ordinary way 
,ve are called on to submit to in the path of duty; 
and )et not to he borne do,yn by them and ren- 
I 2 
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dprcd Inisernhll". 1\ kind of quiet pleasure ,vill hp 
founù to attend even on suffering itsel
 ,vhen en- 
dured for the sake of God, and considered as a 
token of IIis regard; a pleasure, of \vhich ,ve can 
fornI no Inore idea, ,,,hile living on in comfort and 
indulgence, than people could of the look of star- 
light, ,vho had never spen night, hut lived constantly 
in sunshine. · 
Such a state of mind, and it is far from being a 
rare or exaggerated one, ])lay justly be called "ex- 
perience that ,yorketh hope." A nlan ,,'ho lu

, 
though against his ,,
ill, been forced to see that 
pain anù self-denial are not necessarily mere lnisery, 
lllust be strangely forgetful, if it floes not raise in 
him a hope that he 
hall be able, at 
ome future 
time, \vith his ,viII anù intentionalJy, to face the 
same sufferings, and find in thenl the same satisfac- 
tion. lIe ,vill learn by experience to think higher 
of his o,vn capacity for improvelnent, and to feel 
less dread of the toil by ,,'hich such improvell1pnt 
is to be attained. 
It is not indeed to be expected that a nlan, ,,'ho 
takes to a strict life after his llabit
 have been 
formed, ,,'ill find soon, or perhaps ever in thi
 ]ife, 
that Christ's yoke is easy or His burden light; but 
he ,vill finò that it is not such unmixed ,yeariness 
as he has been in the habit of thinking it. The 
glilnmerings of satisfaction which he experiences, 
\Vhell undergoing any sevpre trial \yhich God thinks 
fit to expose him to, l11ay be sufficient to sho\v that 
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the \vay of 
elf-denia], rough and dark as it may be, 
does lead to a happier end, than nlight be ex- 
pected frolll its beginning; and that even he, late 
as be has begun, has not yet forfeited all chance of 
deriving conlfort froln it, on this side the grave. 
In this manner, experience may work hope in 
persons, ,vho, had they been left to themsel Yes, to 
live on in ease and cOlufort, 111ight have \vasted all 
their time in indolent despondency. And in this 
111anner it frequently does ,york hope in persons \"ho 
have been roused by nlisfortune or di8ease. Indeed 
nothing is conlmOller than to hear people in afflic- 
tion say, that their religious duties have appeared 
to then1 in quite a ne\v light, and that they are re- 
solved to conduct thell1selves for the future, in a 
111allOer more \vorthy of their high calling. 'Vhen 
their \vol'ldly affairs have gone very contrary to 
their \vishes, \vhen they have lost sOlnetbing on 
,vhich they had set their affections, or have been 
forced by sickness and bodily suffering to give up 
their ordinary pursuits, they very frequently have 
recourse to religious consolation, and believe that 
they 
hal1 be able, during the rest of their lives, to 
profit by the experience \vhich they have derived 
fron1 tribulation. But the \vorst of it is, that, in 
nine cases out of ten, when these person
 have re- 
covered froln their afHictions-,vhen the sorrow 
,vhich their losßes have caused has been ,vorll off 
by time, or \vhen they have regained their usual 
health and 
pirits, the feelings ,vhich they had ex- 
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perienced in sorrow and 
ickne
s wear off tou. .L\. 
return to their furIller occupations, and Jllixiug \vith 
their forlner cOlllpanions, call then) Lack to their 
old state of lllilH.l, and they find theluselve
 unable 
to retain the inlpressiolls ,vbich they lately hoped 
",youlù stay by theln for ever. Dy degrees the 
\yishe
 and resolutions \"hich they had formeù in 
sickness get to appear forced and unnatural; and 
they get to feel aln)ost ashalned of ever having en- 
tert.ained theIn, as if they ,,,ere lnerely the effects 
of ,vcakncss, or of an excited state of Inind. 
Such, in too Inany ca
es, is the effect of a returu 
to cOlufort, upon tho
e ,vhonl God ha
 called to 
I [inl by fatherly chastisement; and it is indeed a 
lllclallcholy effect. It Inay be truly saiù of the 
per
oIls \vho allo,v it to take place in themselves, 
that their latter end is ,yorsc than their beginning. 
The unclean spirit ,vhich had gone out of then1, 
COlues back, bringing "yith hiIll seven spirits Inore 
,,,icked than hiInselt: and filld
 the hou
e s,vept HIHl 
garnished. For it is easy to 
ee that on the returu 
of indolence and indifference to a mind ,yhieh has 
hoped to thro\v thcnl off; they are likely to gaiu a 
far firlller holù than they had before. One means 
of shaking thenl off has no\v lost its effect; and a 
return of sickness and 111isfortune ,viII not be likeJ v 
eI 
to bring back the saIne hnpressions ,,'hich they first 
had done. \Vhen they return, they will return on 
a lnind prepared for then), and hardened, to a cer- 
tain degree, by habit, agaiu
t their natural l'l'Hult.
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The lnall who has knO\VIl \vhat it is to be excited 
by circumstances such as these into the hope for 
religious improven1ent, and kno\vs too ,vhat it is to 
regard his excitement as a weakness, after the cir- 
cumstances \vhich caused it have ceased, is not very 
likely to go through the same process t,vice. The 
hope of these persons, the hope which they had felt 
in misfortune, has not been a hope which " maketh 
not ashamed." And it is to be feared that this is 
the common character of the hope which sorrow 
and sickness give birth to. This, however, though 
the common case, is happily not the only case. 
There are persons \vith whom "tribulation ,vorketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope; and \vhom hope maketh not ashamed." 
If men have but the strength of mind and con- 
sistency to persevere, when in health, in the reso- 
lutions they have formed in sickness; if on their 
recovery they do' not in the first instance allow in- 
dolence to regain its hold on them, and so by 
degrees get back into their old state of mind, but 
force themselves on the first opportunity to realize 
their feelings by putting them into practice, then 
insteafl of getting to look on the impressions of 
sickness as an unnatural excitement, inconsistent 
,vith the realities of life, they will find that these 
are in fact the only realities, and that every thing 
else ,vhich they have liked and pursued is nothing 
better than a dream. 
This happy result is t.o be obtained by putting in 
10 
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practice the resolutions ,ve had forlned, by bringing 
them into operation in our daily conduct, and 
making them produce visible effects. If we do this, 
we shall not get to be ashanled of them, but shall 
get to disregard every thing else in cOll1parison of 
thenl. 
One caution, ho,vever, ought to be observed by 
those who are in tribulation, ,vhen they re
olve on 
a new life, and hope to find their happiness in it. 
If these persons ,yould not be ashalued of their ne,v 
llopes, they lnust be cautious not to hope too llIuch. 
Nothing is so likely to bring shame on then1, as 
over expectations \vhich cannot be realized. I
et 
thenl set their hopes as lo,v as possible, and their 
resolutions a
 high as po:ssiLle. Let them determine 
to face all difficultié
 that TIlay present themselves 
to their progress; and let thelll be prepared to 
accept ,vith thankfulnes:j any consolation ,vith 
,vhich God may be pleased to alleviate their labours. 
But let them expect nothing. Theirs is not a case 
\vhich entitles them to expect much earthly happi- 
ness from their religious occupations, or to claiul, 
as a prolllise Dlade to themselves, the declarations 
of the Bible respecting t.he blessedness of God's 
service. These declarations do not apply to per- 
sons ,vho take to God's service after their habits 
ha ve been formed, after they have contracted tastes 
and dispositions inconsistent ,vith their Christian 
calling. They apply only to those, who have sought 
happiness in the ,ray in ,,,hich God has invited 
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theln to seek it; ,vho have been obedient frOnl the 
first. Others ,vho have begun by disregarding God's 
invitation, and have follo\ved their o,vn imagination, 
must be content to bear many of the consequences 
of their past folly, even after they are bent upon a 
ne'v course. They have forfeited their claims to that 
happiness and peace of mind ,vhich God promises 
to the faithful upon earth; and thankful they should 
be, that they have not at the same tÍ1ne forfeited 
their inheritance an10ng the faithful in Ilea ven. 
This should be enough for those ,vho seek their 
Ilea venly Father with true penitent hearts. This is 
all that lIe has promised them; and ,vhatever 
earthly cOlllfort God thinks fit to grant to them be- 
sides, must be regarded as something beyond ,vhat 
they have a right to hope for. 
l\Iay all of us lay these things to heart; may ,ve 
be careful so to control the good impressions and 
high hopes ,vhich tribulations may at times create 
in us, that on the return of ,vorldly cOlllfort, ,ve 
may not find ourselves disappointed; and may we 
so govern and discipline ourselves in the time of 
our prosperity, as not to unlearn and feel ashamed 
of hopes ,ve have entertained in misfortune. 
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ST. PETER A LESSON TO THE ENTHUSIASTIC AND 
IRRESOLUTE. 


[JOHN xxi. 18. 


" Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast young, thou 
girùedst thyself and walkedst whith
r thou wouldest: but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not. "] 


THE history of our Lord's .L\postles is, ,vith few 
exceptions, very little kno,vn to us; and the scanty 
notice "\vhich the Scripture furnishes us respecting 
their characters and actions, afford scarcely 
ufficient 
matel'ials for the Services in ,vhich we commemo- 
rate them. Such how'ever is not the case with the 
history of St. Peter: the facts ,vhich are recorded 
concerning hin1 are so various and striking, that for 
Lessons, Epistle, and Gospel, the Church bas been 
obliged only to select the most prominent, and has 
necessarily left n1any unnoticed ,vhich nevertheless 


1 [Preached on St. Peter's day, 1831.J 
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are very illu
trati ve of his character, nnd afford us 
lIlost useful subjects of llleditatiou. 
The character of St. Peter is one to ,vhich our 
notice is directed frolll the very COllunencenlent of 
our Saviour's n1Înistry, and the things ,yhich ,ve are 
told about hiIl1 are so peculiar and so in1 portant, 
that they plainly demand our especial attention. 
Inlmediatel y after our Lord's Baptism, He set 
His lllark on this Apostle bJ giving hhn the nanle 
of Cephas or Peter, instead of SiInon, ,vhich he 
had formerly borne; and this mark He ,-tfter,vard
 
interpreted in the relnarkable ,,'ords of to-clay's 
Gospel. "Thou art Peter, and on this rock "'ill 
I build 
Iy Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it." 
Again, ,,,hen our Lord began IIis ministry, SÎInon 
Peter ,vas one of the t,vo ""horn He first called as 
IIis constant follo,vers; and there "ere only t,vo 
besides bim ,,,ho ,vere admitted to \vitness our 
Lord's Transfiguration and Agony. 
N or is St. Peter's o,vn conduct less renlarkahle 
than the notice \vith ,vhich he ,vas honoured by his 
:àlaster. On all occasions his worùs and actions 
seem different from those of other men. It 'Vá8 
St. Peter that ",-alked on the sea; it ,vas St. Peter 
,vho after the Resurrection, ,vhen he sa \v our Lord 
standing on the shore, girded himself and leapt into 
the sea. It ,vas St. Peter, ,,
hose agitation on ,vÎt- 
He
sing the Iniraculous draught of fishes, sho,ved 
itself in the renlarkable ,yords, "Depart fronl TI1e, 
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for I alli a sinful Ulan, 0 Lord." lIe it ,vas \rho, 
on the night previous to the crucifixion, ,vhen he 
heard that one of those present ,vas to betray their 
l\Iaster, exclaiIned ,vith an indignation ,vhich he 

eemed unable to repress, "Lord, though I should 
die ,vith Thee, yet ,viII I not deny Thee;" and \vho 
,,,,hen the servants of the priests allù the band of 

oldiers came out to take J esu
, dre\v a 
word, and 
cut off the ear of the high priest's servant. 
And if ,ve lnay believe the traditionary account 
of events "rhich happened after the close of the 
Sacred IIistory, he, in his last Inollients, ,vhen about 
to suffer death upon the cross, gave another proof 
of that peculiar ardour ,vhich characterised hinl 
throughout life, in requesting that be n1Ïght be 
nailed to the cross not in the conllnon \vay, for that 
he was ull\vorthy to die the saIne death as his 

Iaster. 
Again, in the history of St. Peter there are other 
points \vhich no less forcibly demand our attention, 
and ,,'hich forD1 a sad but instructive contrast ,vith 
those which have been already n1entioned. It ,vas 
St. Peter, ,vho ,vhen he had trusted hill1self to the 
sea in full confidence that he should be protected 
frolIl all danger, founù his faith misgiving hhn ill 
the midst of the \vaves; .., And ,yhen he sa\v the 
\vind strong he ,vas afraid, aud beginning to sink, 
cried out, saying, Lord, save Ine." It ,vas St. Peter 
,vho the very night after he had declared that he 
,vould rather die ,vith his Lore1 thau betrav HiIn, 
oJ 
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and at a tinl0 too ,,,hen he ,vas giving evidence of 
his sincerity by follo,ving Christ to the judgment 
ha1l, instead of flying ,vith the other disciples; at 
this very time and vdth the kno"rledge of the 'yarn- 
ing he had received, "This night, before the cock 
cro,,"", thou shalt deny l\Ie thrice," ,vith these ,vords 
one may ahnost say in his ears, yet on being told that 
he also ,vas one of theIn, " began to curse and to 
s,vear, saying, I kno\v not the l\Ian." 
Nor is this all, for even many years after our 
Lord's death, \vhen St. Peter had proved his peni- 
tence by enduring long continued persecutions, and 
by his o,vn successful ministry, and the Inighty 
,vorks \vhich God ,vrought through his Ineans, ha(l 
received ample proof that the Lord's arm was not 
,vaxed short, nor unable to bring about its o\vn ends 
by its o\vn Ineans, after aU this, gaye occasion to 
St. Paul to ,vithstand him to the face at Antioch. 
" For before that certain came from James, be did 
eat ,vith the Gentiles; but ,vhen they ,vere come, 
he withdre,v and separated himself: fearing thenl 
\vhich ,vere of the circumcision." In which thing 
St. Paul affirms, "that he ,valked not uprightly 
according to the grace of the Gospel." 
Such i
 the very remarkable character ,vhich the 
Scriptures present us of the great ll1an ,,
hose lift-' 
and death ,ve this day C0111n1emorate ;-the rock on 
,vhom the Universal Church is built, the appointed 
shepherd of Christ's sheep. 
On such a character it ,,"ould be ,veIl for all of 
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us to Ineòitatc as an example of Inllnan gr('atness 
and of human frailty; but there are t\VO classes of 
persons to ,vhom such a subject of contemplation 
is nlore than usuaHy neccssary; viz., the enthusias- 
tic and the irresolute. Those in \vhon) the t\yO cha- 
racters happen to be combined nlay perhaps in their 
O\VI1 experience find a counterpoise to each of theit- 
prevailing errors, thcir tÎ1nidity Inay like St. Pcter'
 
render thelTI occasionally sensible ho,v littlp thcir 
enthusiastic feeJings can be trust.øò in the day of 
trial; and the renlpmbranco of the high thoughts 
,vhich sometinles elevate them, may be sufficient to 
stinlulate their failing resolution, and assist them 
to acquire courage of heart by urging them to cou- 
rage of conduct. Yet even to these it may some- 
tÏ1nes prove no small encouragement to recollect 
the recorded actions of one \vho haR sympathised 
,,
ith then); and to feel assured, by the example of 
one ,vho has finally triumphed, that the difficultie
 
,vith ,vhich th ey struggle are not insuperable. 
But to the t\VO classes first mentioned, to those 
,,
hose ardent feelings have no natural timidity to 
counteract them, and those \vhose irresolute dis- 
position is never supported by the aninlation of 
quick feeling, to persons such as these, the example 
of St. Peter seeU1S to supply a \vant which must 
other\vise be irrenlediable. And, even to those of 
an intern1ediate character, \yhose natural bias is in 
either of these directions, ,vho are apt either to be 
too confident or too desponding, thp 
ubject is one 
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,vbich requires to be often and seriously thought 
on. 
And surely the nUlnber is not slnall of those ,vho 
in one or other, if not both of these respects, are in 
danger of falling away from the grace of God; and 
stand in need of an the support He offers to them; 
,vho are either too confident in their occa
ional 
good feelings, or too desponding under the con- 
sciousness of \veakness. 
Over-confidence, indeed, few may be willing to 
acknowledge of themselves, and those ,vho are 
really Inost chargeable ,vith it, ,vill on that very 
account feel the least so; yet that there are such 
persons ,ve all must be painfully aw'are; and \vhat- 
eyer \ve may think of our o\vn case, \ve too fre- 
quently have occasion to notice it in others. It 
n1ay be \vell to suspect, in a lnatter \vhere we see 
many deceived, and to feel jealous of any feeling 
that approaches to confidence, lest in us it should 
prove to be over confidence. 
If ever \ve feel our minds ,,,,arm at the thought 
of virtue, if ,ve are capable of adluiring lofty con- 
duct, and d,vell \\9ith pleasure on imaginary ÎInita- 
tions of it, ,ve lUU8t be\vare of giving ourselves 
credit for a resen1blance ,yhlch as yet is only Î111a- 
ginary; of believing that \ve are really like those 
,vhom in our fancies ,ve 'vish to imitate. For \ve 
must remember that those persons heard the ,vord 
,vith joy, \vho nevertheless are COIn pared to seed 
that fell upon a rock ;-that those ,vhose house \vas 
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built upon the sand, kne\v not of itR \veak founda- 
tion, "till the rain fell, and the ftoorls callIe, aud 
the ,vinds ble"., and beat upon that house." That 
our Ï1naginary love of virtul' 111ay be as yivid 
as the iUlpression of a ,
 luan beholding his natural 
face in a glass," yet that unless our good feelings 
are built upon good eon duct, "\VC lnay go our 
,yay and straight\vay forget ,vhat lnanner of 111Cn 
,ve \vere." 


Again: even should our confidence appear to have 
a firmer basis, should \ve feel our
el yes prepared to 
do some definite act in attpstation of our sincerity; 
not only to love that ,vhich is good, but to sacrificp 
our affections to it, nay, even to face death itself in 
the servic
 of onr l\Iastcr; yet ,ve :should renleln ber 
that the A postle, ,,,ho at the cock-cro\ving cur:sed 
and swore, sa)Ting he kne\y not his l\laster, had in 
the evening declared, " Lord, though I should die 
,vith Thee, yet ,viII J not òeny Thee." 
These are the thoughts \yhich should be sufficient 
to repress, I do not say over-confidence, but all con- 
fidence; for in beings like us, allY confidence is 
lllisplaced, is a snare to us, and is sure to fail us in 
the day of tenlptation. 
Again: to persons conscious of an irresolute and 
yielding tenlper, the exall1ple of St. Peter nlay be 
of most material service, \vhether to stinl11late their 
exertions, or to console them ,vhen desponding. 
For there are t\VO directions in ,vhich such people 
are apt to fall a\vay, and to desert the prize of their 
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high calling. SOlne are apt to indulge the thought 
that as God has gi ven IIis servants different tenl- 
per
, so lIe has intended thetn for rlifferent services. 
That \vhereas SOlne have been endo\ved ,vith daring 
lTIinds, and enabled to take delight in dangerous and 
energetic occupations, ,vhile others have been fitted 
for easier and ITIOre indulgent live
, it can never 
llave been intended for alJ alike to act up to one 
standard, t.o accommodate their various fli
ro
itions 
to one unbending rule. l\Iartyrdonl, such persons 
seem to think, can never be required except of men 
quite different fronl themsel ves; that for them it 
\vill be enough if they keep out of the \vay of harm, 
and inoffensively pursue the bent of their inclina- 
tions. N O\V to such persons it nlay be of servicE' t.o 
observe, that one of those \yhom our Lord chose 
out to be Ilis 
\postIes, nay, the very chief of the 
A postles, one ,vhose life ,'-as a]nlost to be a con- 
tinued martyrd0111, and \v hat is striking, ,,,ho \yas 
made acquainted fro 111 the first of the terrible 
end by \vhich he ,vas to glorify God,-this nlan 
had to struggle against a natural disposition of 
that very kind ,vhich is deemed an excuse for self- 
indulgence. lIe ,vas naturally an irresolute nuu], 
both as to facing personal danger and popular cla- 
ßl0ur; and an instance is recorded, in \\
hicl] each of 
these failings proved too strong to bp checkeil hy 
principle. 
On t.hp other hand, those ,vhose conscious infir- 
nlit
.. of purposp Blakes thenl dl"spair altogether of 
YOL. II. K 
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passing a certain mediocrity of character, and in- 
duces them to look on Saints and l\fartyrs, rather 
as beings of a different order fronl thenlselves, 
than as exanlples to \vhich they may and ought 
to be conformed,-these persons ,vill do we II to 
trace the marks of hUlnan infirInitr, ,vhich never- 
theles
 did not unfit St. Peter for a death upon the 
cross. 
Conscious \veakness and the recollection of past 
failings, are indeed in themselves a cheerless l'arneRt 
of ,vhat ,ve nla y expect from our future trials; and 
,vere our o\vn experience aU ,ve had to guide us in 
judging of our capacity for inlprovenlent, \ve ulight 
indeed despair ,vith reason, of forming ,vithin our- 
selves the spirit of l\IartJrs. But ,vhen \ve recol- 
lect too, ,vhat sacred Scripture teaches of the 
beginnings of those very men \",hose ends we dare 
not even aspire to imitate, it surely becomes faith- 
ful Christians to trust theulseI yes boldly to that 
narro\v \vay by \vhich others have attained to ever- 
lasting life. 
God's arm we may be sure is not \vaxeù short; 
and ,vhen He sees fit to bring telnptation on us, 
He " ,viII \vith the tenlptation also lllake a ,yay to 
escape, that \ve luay be able to bear it 1." And per- 
sons of the character ,vhich I ain speaking o
 persons 
conscious of irresolution, and dreading exposure to 
a trial above their strength, ,viII derive advantage, 


1 1 Cor. x. 13. 
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not unl y frol11 reflecting on thp final result of St. 
!)eter's tria], but also fron} d,velling on the nIanner 
in ,yhich our Lord thought fit to prepare hin} for. it. 
lIe ,vas taught not only to expect, in common ,,'ith 
the other Apostles, that as follo\yers of a crucified 
Lord, their reception among men ,vas little likely 
to be favourable, and that those \vho had persecuted 
the 
Iaster would be little Hkely to deal more 
favourably with the servants; but he ,yas ,,"arned 
in an especial manner of the death \vhich he hinl- 
self ,vas destined to undergo. 
Almost the last ,vords ".hich our Lord addressed 
to him ,vere thesp: "Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
""hen thou ,vast young, thou girdedst thyself and 
,valkedst ,vhither thou ,vou]dest; but \vhen thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee ,,,,hither thou 
,vouldest not: this spake He, signifying by ,vhat 
death he should g]orify God. And ,,,hen He had 
spoken this He saith unto hinI, Follo,v l\le." This 
\vas tbe solemn thought ,vhich ,vas to attend this 
Apostle through the remainder of his life, and cast 
iti a ,yfu] shade over his pleasures and his suffer- 
ings; and 've kno\v the strength which, in the end, 
it cOlnmunicated to his character. Such strength, 
then, \ve should aiul at by 111eans like those through 
\vhich St. Peter attained to it: ,ve should lllake up 
our lllinds at once to the \vorst, and harden our cha- 
racters against the impression of fear, by fan1iliarity 
K2 
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,,-ith the thought of ,,-hat ,,-e may be called on to 
endure for Chri
t's sake. 
Such a discipline, if resolutely persisted in, in 
thought constantly, and in deed as often as oppor- 
tunity presents itself, must in the end enable us to 
finish our course \vith joy. 
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" \Yherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight."] 


No devotional exercise is better calculated to en- 
courage each indi vid ual Christian, each member of 
Christ's Church militant upon earth, in fighting the 
good fight resolute]y and manfully, than the thinking 
over and d ,veIling upon the successful struggles of 
those Iloly l\Ien who before us have had to contend 
\vith the san1e enemies, and yet have finished their 
course in God's faith and fear. This, then, is a 
benefit ,vhich ,ve may derive in common from the 
Services of all those Holydays \vhich the Church 
has set apart for the Commemoration of her Saints. 
It is, ho,vever, Inore especially connected ,vith the 
Service of to-day, ,vhen ,ve have brought together 
before our mind the general assembly and Church 


[Preached on All Saints' Day, 1831.J 
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of the first-Lorn \vhich are \vritten in lleaven, and 
the spirits of just lnen nUlùe perfect ;-al1tl ,,'hen 
,ve take into account too that of the ten thousands 
\,,110 have the seal of God upon their foreheads, thp 
greater nUlllber \vere not, like the Saints ,,,hOlll \ve 
at other seasons commemorate, endo,ved ,,,ith any 

pecial supernatural a
sistance, but TIlen Jike our- 
selves in all respects except the use \vhich they 
Dlade of their privileges. They "'ere not supported 
by God's extraordinary !Jresence and protection, 
not directed by any light of inspiration clearer than 
that \vhich ,ve enjoy, and yet to thenl the trial 
under ,,'hich \re faint did not seeIll insurnlonntahlc. 
" Out of ,veakness they ,vere made strong, they 
,vaxed valiant in fight, anlÌ turned to flight the 
arlnies of the aliens." 
Such thoughts ought at all times and to all nlCll 
to prove especially invigorating; they ðhould urge 
us on (if it "'ere by nothing nlore than a spirit of 
rivalry) to follo,y the victorious arluy of the LaluL, 
and seek for ourselves the same blessed rest for our 
toils ,vhich these sought and have obtained. They 
should supply to us, and doubtless they are intended 
to supply, the place of that closer and nlore direct 
comnlunion ,vith God ,vhich lIe vouchsafed in the 
early ages of the ,vorld to SOlne of those ,,
ho sought 
Him earnestly, and ,,'hich He gradually,vithdre\v as 
lllen had more to stay their faith upon in the pre- 
cept
 and examples of their forefather
. .t\nd \ve in 
these last da)?s should 
eek in the in1Ïtation of holy 
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lnen, and in the thought of the COllIIDunion of 
Saints, that same support and consolation ,vhich ,vas 
imparted to the Patriarchs of old, by the high pri- 
vilege of ,valking ,vith God. 
This is a train of thought to ,vhich no Christian 
should be a stranger, but in ,vhich the comfort of 
some is more particularly concerned. It sometÏInes 
happens that unfortunate circumstances of a pecu- 
liar construction deprive some individual Christian 
of the sympathy of those ,,
ith ,vhom he lives; that 
his trials are not their trials, his consolations not 
theirs, and that in some respects he is forced to feel 
hÏInself an insulated being, on his pilgri.mage alone. 
'Vhether this is really the case or not, some men are 
certainly so constituted as to inlagine it so ,,
ith 
thelnsel ves, and these are generally the very per- 
sons to ,vhOln such a thought is most likely to be 
oppressive and perplexing; they are apt sometimes 
to doubt the reality of their o"
n persuasions, and 
feel inclined to give up every thing as a delusion. 
"Then they see the ungodly prosper in the ,yorld, 
they feel disposed to say, "Then have I cleansed 
my heart in vain, and ,vashed my hands in in- 
nocency." 
It is against this state of mind, ,vhich perplexed 
even the patriarch David, that the Services of this 
day are in an especial manner calculated to guard 
us. David repressed the impious thought ,,,hich 
intruded itself upon hin} by the reflection, "Then 
should I have condenlned the generation of Thy 
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ehildreJl." "rith US, even the lIlost lonely luind i
 
furnished ,,,ith a stronger antidote in the \yords of 
this Illorning's Le

on. ,,"Therefore seeing ,ve also 
are cOll]passed about ,vith so great a cloud of ,rit- 
lle
:ses, let us lay asitIe every "
eight, and the Sill 
that <loth 
o easily be
et U
, antI rUll ,,,ith patience 
the race ,,"hich is 
et before us." 
Our eyes, like those of the young UlaH "ho found 
hinlself alone ,,-ith Elisha in the nlidst of the host
 
.. of Syria, may behold a Inountain fun of horses and 
chariots of fire round about us, and "
e Inay feel 
,,-ith the prophet, "They that be \rith U
, are more 
than they that Lp ,,,itlt theill." 

rhis is the "holesonle and profitable object 
,rhich the Services of this tIay are calculated to 
ans,ver, viz., the exciting us to act our part in life 
,,
ith courage and patience, ill in1Ïtatiol1 of those 
,yho before us hayp ,yrestled ,,
ith the 
ame enelnie
, 
and prevailed. This ho,,"ever is not the only ,,-a)" 
in ,,,hich "-e are likely to be affecteò by then]. The 
effect \vhich the) }Jroduce ull our lllil1ds is not hy 
any means Ilecessarily \yholesOnle and bracing; in... 
deed it Inay be of a character directly opposite, and 
instead of bracing and invigorating, it lllay enervate 
us, and give u
 a disrelish for the real businèss of 
life. The great beauty of the Services ,,,hich the 
Church has selected, and the very fascinating cha- 
l"acter of the subject on ,vhich they are cOlnposed, 
are but too likely to appear to us, "but tbe very 
lovely 
Ollg- of one" ho pluycth \rell upon an instru- 
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Inent;" ,ve 111ay "hear them and do then1 not." 
For it must ever be relnembered that it is very 
possible, indeed easy to be carried a\vay by thoughts 
such as are this day suggested to us, by the nlere 
force of inlagination; to interest ourselves in them, 
as though they had no personal concern ,yith us" 
nor \vere better than mere fables. The achieve- 
111ents of great 111en in distant ages are al\vays 
likely to take hold of the lllind, and to dra\v it a\vay 
fronl the dull realities of every day life; \ve invest 
them \vith a kind of idea] splendour, the resenl- 
blance of \vhich we do not trace in the persons and 
the affairs alnongst \vhich ,ve are actually con- 
cerned; and there is al\vays a danger lest a mind 
,vhich has allo,ved itself to run on things above its 
o\vn experience, should picture thenl to itself so 
unlike any thing that it ever can realise, as to dis- 
connect them from the ,vorld we live in, and the 
people we a8sociate \",ith. 
And this is more especially the case ,yith respect 
to religion, ànd religious characters, in proportion as 
this suhject is itself capable of being presented to 
us in a striking and splendid point of vie\,,", ,,,hile 
the opportunities ,ve have for acquainting ourselves 
,vith it experimentally, are to appearance trivial 
and uninteresting. The fan1Îliar circle of duties in 
\vhich \ve find ourselves engaged, the trivial oc- 
casions on \yhich "
e are called to deny ourselves, 
tbe little annoyances and peevish feelings \vhich \ve 
have to contend again
t, and \vhich constitute the 
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lnain trial of l110st of us, seen1 scarcely to ans\ver 
to the great nanles \vhich are attributed to the 
struggles of the Saints, not against flesh and blood, 
but against. principalities, against po\Ycrs, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this ,yorlù, against 
spiritual \vickedness in high places. Our present 
temptation, be it \vhat it 111ay, seems not to offer 
an opportunity of reselubJing those great men 'VhOlll 
\ve adn1Íre, and we come gradually to allow our- 
selves in the practice of taking the N anle of God in 
our Inouths, and of aduliring the triuln phs of llis 
faithful servants, at the same tiule that \ve are 
acting directly in the face, both of the cOlnmands 
and the eXalTI pIes ,,
hich ,,"e propose to ourselves. 
A telnper of n1illd like this, though it is perhaps 
seldom indulged to extreme degrees, is apt ho\vever 
to encroach in some degree upon us all; and by 
those whose business it is to read and talk about 
religion, or \vho, from circumstances, are engaged 
rather in thinking about it than practically exerting 
it, it is only by great care and ,vatchfulness that it 
can possibly be avoided. 
On a day then, such as the present, it \vould be 
,veIl for us all to exan1Ïne our state of nlind in this 
particular point of view, and to recur to such 
thoughts as are fitted to a,vake as against such a 
fatal self-deceit. 
Let us consider then, are 'lOP ever apt to indulge 
ourselves in lo,vering the standard of our duty, 011 
the plea that the l'ules of Scripture ,vere intended 
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for persons of more advanced holiness than \ve can 
hope to attain to? I do not say, do ,ve \vilfully 
aIlo,v ourselves to act in opposition to express com- 
mands, to violate the letter of God's law; but do 
,ve not endeavour, in doubtful cases, to explain away 
\vhat seems the obvious spirit of the Bible, and fol- 
lo,v a standard short of that strict one ,yhich St. 
Paul, and other of God's great Saints, seem to have 
proposed to themselves? Does it not occur to 'Us, 
that, circumstanced as ,ve are, it is aHo\vable in us 
to care a little tnore for the ""yor1 d than they did, 
and in some degree to give in to customs ,vhich ,ve 
should be singular in disregarding? Does it not 
sometimes seen1 hopeless to us to follo,v the self- 
denying lahorious track by ,vhich the first Christians 
sought heaven, to enter the strait gate and narrow 
,yay, to take up our cross and follo,v Christ? 
N o,v ""yhen thoughts like the
e cross our mind
, 
(and no,,, and then they cross nlost minds,-indeed 
the practice of the \vorld proves thel11 ahnost uni- 
versal,) it may be as ,yell to recollect, that however 
great may be the interval ,vhich separates us fronl 
the Saints ,vho have gone before, however inferior 
may be our po,ver of resisting temptation, and our 
capacity for exalted holiness, this interval is ahnost 
entire] y of our o,vn Inaking; the effect of the easy 
self-indulgent lives ,vhich ,ye have bitherto led. 
There ,vas a time ,vhen it ,vas in the po,yer of each 
of us to be as great a Saint as any of those 'VhOlll 
,,'e this dav conlmenlorate, ,,,hen ,vp might have 
. L 
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earned for ourselves a place in heaven a
 high a
 
that of Noah, Daniel, and Job; ,,,hen, if the expres- 
sion is not preHUl11ptnous, ,ve nlight have purified 
ourselves even as Christ is pure. Onr Lord J eSlls 
Christ ,vas once a child, He ,vas brought up subject 
to [lis parents, lIe "ras tempted in an things like 
unto us, and by the time lIe ,vas thirty years of age, 
lIe "TtS, in IIis human nature, ,vhat the Gospel pre- 
sents IIim to us in IIis Divine, "the glory of the 
Only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth." 
This ".as the effect of thirty years self-discipline, 
begun frOln childhood. 'Ve ,vere children once, 
and pure once, and ,,,hat have ,ve become? the 
thought is alnlost too painful to think upon: yet it 
may be sufficient to renlind us, ,vhat is the justice 
of the excuse ,ve so conlnloll]Y lllake for present 
self-indulgence. The difference bet,veen ourselves, 
such as ''f"e know' ourselves, and the Saints, of ,vhon1 
,ve read in Scripture, is almost ,vholly attributable 
to the careless use we have maùe of our past oppor- 
tunities; and surely no one in his senses will think 
this an excuse for future negligence. "r e are indeed 
most of us 
adly unlike those IIoly 1\Ien ,,,ho are 
proposed to our imitation, and our strength is but 
little able to sustain ,,
hat they sustained; but this 
is a poor reason for not attempting to sustain it. 
Next, then, ,,"e have to consider, ""hat is the ,vise 
course for those ,,,ho have already lost so much 
tilne as ,ve have, and lo,vered ourselves so sadly in 
the scale of God's creatures as ,,'e have dÔl1e. And 
]0 
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the ans\yer is a simple one. Instances are given us 
in Scripture, as \vell of those \vho have begun the 
good course late, as \vho have begun it early; and 
the gate of heaven is not yet closed even against us. 
"r e may yet strive to enter in at the strait gate, 
though at a time of life ,,-hen some have advanced 
far in their journey; \ye lllay begin eyen from this 
day proposing to ourselycs the strict standard of 
duty \vhich ,ve have hitherto evaded; ,,'e lllay en- 
deavour at least to anlend our conduct, if it is too 
late thoroughly to amend our hearts; and \ve have 
God's assurance, that if \ve do this, He ,yill accept 
our sincere though late atten1pts to serye IIim, in 
the place of that purity and simplicity of heart 
\vith ,vhich IIis O\Yll have follo\ved HiIn from the 
beginning. 
If ,,-e are careful to lllake this practical use of 
COlllmen10rations like the present, resolving to inli- 
tate, instead of being content "Tith barren admira- 
tion, they Il1ay be anlong the most useful as ,yell as 
delightful Services ,yith \vhich \ve can honour God: 
and that of this day more particularly, as it becoines 
habitual to us, and associates itself \vith our daih. 
01 
thoughts and actions, ,vill in a manner realize to us 
even here that fello\yship ,,-ith the Saints \vhich \ve 
are taught to expert in heaven, and ,,,ill tend to 
bind Christians together upon earth in anlity and 
concord, a:s n1embers of Christ's universal faluily: 
that as there is but one body and one Spirit and 
one hope of our calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
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baptisll], one God and Father of us all, so ,YC 111ay 
henceforth be all of us of one heart and one soul, 
united in one holy bond of truth find charity, and 
may ,vith one mind and one nlouth glorify God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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REPENTANCE :KOT EQUIVALENT IN THIS LIFE 
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JEREMIAH xiii. 23. 


" Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spotS? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil." 


THE doctrine that no ,vickednesses ,yhich ,ve have 
cOlllmitted during our past lives, great and grievous 
as they Juay have been, have as yet rendered our con- 
dition hopeless, but that if ,ve ,viII now repent, and 
fron1 this day for\varù attenlpt to live as God com- 
mands us, ,ve shall save our souls alive, is of all the 
doctrines of revelation the most consolatory. It is 
a doctrine ,vhich must come home to thf\ feelings of 
the good no less than of the bad. For the better 
luen become, the lllore conscious they are of their 
unfitness to appear before God; and the more in- 
tolerable ,vould be the burden of their consciences 
if they did not know His merciful promises of for- 
giveness. It is, ho,,
eYer, like all other doctrines, 
liable to be l11isunderstood; and the mistaken no- 
tions "Thich do as a lllatter of fact prevail respect- 
ing it, have led to great practical errors. 
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On the one hand, it furni
he
 a false consolation 
and encouragenlent, to persons ,vho are quite a,,-arC' 
that they are at this 1110111ent living in habits \yhich 
are òispleasing to God, and ,yho have little doubt 
that if dpath canIe upon thelll in their present state 
of 11lind, they should not be reckoned alTIOng the 
faithful serYant
 ,yhom the Lord \\yhen IIp cometh 
shall find "yatching. The notion that tinIe enough 
)Tet renutins for then1 to repent ill, and that they 
shall be able by and by to attain, by repentance, 
that place in God's fayour, \vhich they are at pre- 

ent ,villing to forego for the sake of earthly indul- 
gence, buoys then1 up in the n1Ïdst of sin, and en- 
ables thenl to look the truths of religion in the! face 
,vithout fear for their O'Vll condition. N or is this 
kind of self-delusion confined to a sinall class of 
men; it extends its influence much farther than "'C 
might expect, both al110ng the had and compara- 
tively good. For fp\v are so bad as to be lost to a 

ense of the fears \vhich it lulls, or so good as to 
require no aiù in lulling theine 'fhere are fe\v even 
anlong those \yho, as it \yere, defy God to the face 
by deliberate sin, that are utterly insensible to the 
terror of meeting IIinl on the day of judgn1ent; 
even 'VhOrel1l0ngers anrl adulterers are, in 111auy 
cases, unable to disbelieve the terrible sentence 
,,'hich the Dible pronounces against them, and in 
the midst of their ,vickedness indulge the hope that 
they shall in the end repent and be saved. And, 
on the other hand, among those \vho in ulany 
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respects endeavou]' to lead holy lives, ".ho 
hrink 
at the thouO'ht of disobedience to ex p ressed conl- 
o . 
lnands, and make a conscience of conforming them- 
f"elves, at least in some parts, to the spirit of the 
gospeL Anlong these there will often be found 
some lurking self-indulgence, ,vhich they have a 
suspicion is not right, but ha ve not resolution to 
abandon yet. Perhaps indeed there is scarcely any 
one, ,yho is throughout his character so sincere and 
l11anly, as not to feel conscious of cherishing sonIe 
,veakness for t.he present, ,vith the hope of thro,ying 
it off at a nIore conyenient season, and ,,-ho ".ould 
not feel called on to alter some of his ,vays of living, 
if he kne,v tbat his days ""ere dra,vil1g to a close. 
N o'v all persons ,vh 0 are conscious of this feeling 
themselves, ,vho feel that if they kne,v they ,vere 
to die at the end of sonIe short time, suppose ,vithin 
the present year, they should then feel caned on to 
alter their ,vay of life, to pray nlore earnestly and 
often, to abstain nlore frequently froBl amusenIent 
or pleasure, togi ve thelIlselves up nlore to charity 
and other Christian duties; all ,vho feel this, are, 
as it ,vere, self-convicted of an Î1uproper reliance on 
the Christian doctrine of repentance; they in a de- 
gree ,vrest Scripture to their 0\"'11 destruction, and 
it is high time that they be roused to a sense of 
their situation. 
Again: there are others \vho in a different ,yay 
pervert God's promises to penitent sinners, ,vho fee] 
easy about their present situation, not because they 
YOL. II. L 
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hope SOlllctÏIllC or other to repcnt, but because they 
think they have already repented. They look back 
to :1 period of their lives, ,,-hen, as they suppose, 
they ,yore a great <leal ,vo1'se than they are at pre- 
sent, ,,'hen they used to do lllany Lad things ,vhich 
they no,v abstain from, and neglected many good 
things \yhich they are 1l0'V careful to do. They have 
... 
perhaps left off s,vearing and drinking, and attend 
regularly at Church and the Sacranlent; they no 
longer laugh at religion and serious people, as they 
used to do, but give llIuch of their time to reading 
the Bible, and like conversation on religious sub- 
jects. Perhaps too they recollect some circUlllstanco 
in their past lives ,,,hich first set thenl on this 
change of life. They remcluber the tÍ1ne, ,,,hen the 
change of their notions fir:st began, and can trace it 
to a sudden feeling, suggested either by some con- 
versation, or sermon, or perhaps by tbe loss of a 
friend, or sonle personal suffering, anù then they go 
on to suppose that this sudden feeling ,vas the act 
of repentance; that at the moment ,vhen they felt 
it, they passed fr0111 a state of reprobation into a 
state of grace, and have ever since been nUl11bered 
among God's elect. These people are in the habit 
of d,yelJing on the suùdenness of the change, as if 
it ,vas a proof of SOlne extraordinary call; and in 
thinking over the circumstances ,,
hich attended it, 
are apt to exaggerate as Hluch as possible, both their 
,vickedness before it took place, and their iInproyc- 
ßlent sincp. They try to prove! to thell1sclvcs that 
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the change ,vas 111ucb greater than it seeIUS to other 
people to havo been; and in order to this, they, on 
the one hand, confess with a kind of triumph the 
deprayity of their former selves, as if thereby to 
prove their present hun1ility, and on the other, by 
attributing their present good feeling to the especial 
grace ".hich God has show'n them, they at once con- 
ceal from themselves the arrogance of their self- 
satisfaction, and indulge it to the uttermost. In 
this ,va y they encourage the notion that repentance 
is no lllore necessary for them; they have already 
repented, and though, as they ,viII say, they are no\"" 
if left to thenlselves, the vilest of sinners, yet by 
God's especial grace, they are "light in the Lord," 
" God's elect children," and, as they suppose, in no 
dangel' of evel' again falling a,yay. 
That there are really such persons in the ,vorld, 
no one can doubt, but it is not for the sake of calling 
them into Jour Ininds that I have thus described 
their condition; I ,vish you rather to reflect \vhethpr 
you yourselves cannot discover in yourselves sonle 
traces of the same disposition. It is a ll1Ìstake to 
suppose that this or any other tenlper is to be found 
anlong men only in extrenle degrees. It is a tenlper, 
to ,vhich all are naturally di!:posed, and in ,vhich 
most people may no,v and then detect themselves, 
if they 'vill be at the pains to do so. For, ho,vever 
conscious a person may be of present defects, ho\vever 
unfit he 1uay consider hiInself to meet his Judge, 
in the present state of his nloral attainments, it is 
L2 
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still po
sible for hillI to indulge a kind of satisfac- 
tion in the advances which he has already made, to 
d\veU much on the vices that he has got rid of: 
rather than on tbose ,,
hich reulain; and so in a 
degree to rest on the repentance ,vhich he has 
already sho\vn. Indeed, it is but too coronIon to 
find persons, ,,-110 justify themselves in many in- 
stances of disobedience to God's la\v
, on the ground 
that they are more obedient t113n the)" u
ed to be 
in S01l1e respects, ,vho think their haying repented 
of 8on1e sins, an excuse for indulging' others, and 
are ,,-ilIing to supposp that their having oncr' been 
nluch ,vorse than they are at present, is actually a 
point in their fa VOUl". 
rrhis is a form of Relf-delusion to ,,'hich an are too 
pronc, and it is not ul1frequently found cOlubined 
\vith the apparently opposite error ,,-hich has been 
before noticed. Instances there are of persons \yho 
excuse then1sel ves in present negligencp about their 
spiritual concerns, partJy because they think it ,,,iI1 
be time enough to repent by and by, and partlJ 
because they suppose themselves to have repented 
already; they think it enough for the tinle that 
they have got the better of son1e bad habits in 
,vhich they forlnerly indu]ged, and that they have 
no need of making farther progress tin age or cir- 
cun1stances incline them to do so. 
That there are persons ,vho contriye to solace 
themselves in each or both of these 'Yay
, there 
can be no question; and if the solace is itself a 
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delusion, it is highly iUlportallt to teach them that 
it is so. 
It 
hall be n1Y object then to sho,v, for the sake 
of both, that repentance (great as are the pron1Ïses 
Dlade to it) does not place sinners in the sanle situa- 
tion as that from ,vhich they fell by sinning; that, 
,yhatever be our present lnoral attaÍIlluents, 've are 
in no\vise rendered more acceptahle in the sight of 
God by the fact that ""e once \\-ere \ror::;e and have 
repented; and that, ho\vever sincerely ,ve may, be- 
fore ,re die, fulfil our resolution of further amend- 
Inent, and endeavour, in the ::;tricte
t sense, to lead 
a ne\v life, still that ,re shall never lose the Inarks 
of our pre
ent ,,-ilful negligence, or attain by late 
repentance to the state, ,vhich ,ve have no\\' \vithill 
our reach, if \ve ,,,ill persevere frolH this n10lnent in 
uniforll1 self-denying obedience. .Io.\.nd in sho,ving 
this I shall not atten1 pt to take an accurate vie,v of 
the Scripture prolnises to repentance, by assigning 
to each its proper and limited meaning; but shall 
confine lnyself to such general considerations as are 
calculated to a \vaken in thinking 111inds an appre- 
hen.,ion that these promises are upon the \vhole 
frequently misunderstood, and that the difference be- 
tween early and late obedience 111aJ be much greater 
than TIlany people ðeem to suppo
e. Of course it is 
not meant to insinuate that the pardon ,vhich God 
has pron1Ìsed may in any \vay prove inconlplete; or 
that future pUllishn1ent, even in any degree, n1ay 
a,vait the absoh-ed sinner. Such thoughts are as 
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hocking as they are unscriptural; but \vithout any 
such 
upposition, it is still conceivable that a far 
different lot lnay be 
n store for penitence and inllO- 
cence; that those ,,,ho have, to u
e the :scriptural 
language, been healed frolll their sins, 111ay yet not 
be restored to the full vigour of unÏInpaired health; 
that the pain and danger of their ,vound:s 111ay be 
relnoved by the mercy of the heavenly Physician, 
anù yet the scars and blemishes and \veakness \rhich 
have ari
en frOlll then} may remain indelibly. Or, 
to leave Jnetaphor, it is quite conceivable that sin 
nlay be conll)letel y pardoned, and Jet its conse- 
qUEllces not entirely renlo\Ted; and ,ye in no \\"ay 
detract fronl the perfection of GO(l's mercy by en- 
tertaining the notion that this \viII actually be the 
case. 
That it ,viII be so, may perhaps 
een1 TI10re than 
possible, ,,,,hen due \reight is given to the folIo" ing 
considerations. 
l?ir
t, then, 110"7 is it that ,ve bave becol11e tho 
sort of persons 'Vo are conscious of being; that \YC 
have got to like \vhat ,ve like, and to hate \vhat \\Te 
hate; that the thoughts \vhich come into our luilld8 
are such as "\vc kno,v then1 to be, and cannot help 
their being. These things are not mere capricious 
accidents, ,yhich change frolll day to day, and ,,,hich 
though evil no,y, Jnay be good to-mol'fo'Y; on tho 
contrary, nothing ,ve aro acquainted ,yit h is 1110ro 
pernlanent. Nothing is so diflìcult to get rid of
 as 
a liking for the sort of things that ,re are very llluch 
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attached to; or so hard to acquire a contempt for, 
as ,,,hat \ve have regarded \vith indifference. Par- 
ticular objects are indeed hated one day by capri- 
cious people and admired the next; but even the 
n10st capricious do not change as to the sort of 
things \vhich they despise and adlnire. The quali- 
ties \vhich they are adverse to, or delight in, remain 
the same, and the apparent changeableness of taste 
arises from their allo,,'ing themselves to fancy at 
random one day one set of qualities, and another 
day the 1110St opposite ones in the same object. 
Capricious people are as uniform in their caprices 
as obstinate people in their obstinacy; so much so 
indeed, that those \vho are ,veIl acquainted \vÌth 
then1 can often tell beforehand bo\v particular cir- 
cumstances ,viII affeét them. 80 too ,vith those 
,v11o at some point of their life seem to have under- 
gone a great and sudden change of taste and dispo- 
sition. Attentive observation ,viII generally con- 
vince us that tbe change has taken place rather as 
to the particular objects on \vhich they have rested 
their affections, than in the affections themselves. 
A man may change all at once from a profligate to 
a miser, and yet in tl)e latter part of his life be pur- 
suing money \,ith precisely the same feelings ,vhich 
formerly made him greedy of pleasure. A lllan 
Inay change all at once frolll open profaneness to 
professions of great zeal in religion; nay, more, from 
unrestricted self-indulgence, to tl)e rigours of pen- 
ance, and yet may carry his old tClllper into his ne" 
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life. And the fact that those ,,,,110 Inake these 
changc
 are ahllost ahva ys vehenlen t persons, Ina y 
suggest the probability, that in both extrenles of 
conduct they ,,,,ere different Inell frOtH ,,
hat they 
seemed, that their forlner self-indulgence no more 
resembled sensuality, than their present zeal resenl- 
bles religion. It should seenl that their vehelnence 
has only taken a different turn, and that in both 
cases this ,vas their ruling passion. 
But leaving these apparent exceptions, the great 
lnass of Inankind seenI to rcnJain throughout life 
the S
Ulle persons; or at any rate to change only by 
slo\v tlegrees, and generaU y either from better to 
better, or frolu \\?orse to ,,'orse. In ourselves, if \ve 
are at the pains to look for it, ,,-e may trace the 
slo\v steps by ,,-hich \ve have becolne ,vhat ,,'e are; 

OIne points of our character ,ve lnay foHo\v back to 
our earliest recollection, anù the hold \vhich each of 
our feelings has on us, seenIS nearly proportioned to 
the tÍ1ne it has been gro,ving up ,vith us. 
Nor, again, ùoes their first origin or the lnanner 
of their gro,vth alIo,\" us to consider then1 as the 
,york of nature, as things \vhich have been nlade for 
us by an external po,,-er, and 111ay by the saIne po"
er 
be unmade. .Lt\s the length of tillIe, in \yhich our 
characters have been forming, seems so slo,y tlult 
they cannot be changed suddeuly, so the Dlanner in 
,vhich they have been forlned sho,ys u
 clearl y, that 
01 . 
except by onr O"Yl1 exertions thpy cannot be changed 
at all. :For '"e are all of U
, in a eertaill sense, our 
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O'YIl creation: and in the picture of our past lh'es 
the causes of our present peculiarities are painfully 
discernible. Our present state of mind, be it what 
it may, is the result, not of nature, or of accident, 
but of our o,yn past conduct; and could never have 
become ,,,hat it is, unless \ve had acted as \ve have 
done. And this is true alike of ,vhat ,ve are and 
,,,,bat ".e are not, of those feelings ,vhich ,ve once 
had but no'v cannot recall, and of those ,vhich have 
the nlost entire possession of us. If ,ve can recol- 
lect the tinIe, \vhen the idea of sin ,vas Inore ap- 
palling to us, anlI the name of God more R\vfuI, than 
to our sorrow. \ve no,,,,, kno\v them to be, ,ve can 
recollect also the steps by w-hich the \vretched 
change ,vas brought about in us; possibly the very 
acts ,yhich began it, the first oath, the first lie, the 
first ,vilful indulgence of impurity either in thought 
or conversation, ,vhich exposed our hearts to the 
farther encroachnlents of the Devil. I t ,vas by our 
o,vn act that ,ve first gave hi In access to our hearts; 
,ve ourselves broke the spell, ,vith ,vhich God has 
guarded us, our innocence. And ,,-e ourselves too, 
in each subsequent evil deed, destroyed barrier after 
barrier, by ,vhich ,ve 11light have still resisted, and, 
\vith God's help, repelled our spiritual enenlY. 
.L\nd no,v ',e are "hat ,ve are, ,vith much still to 
lose, and \vith po"er of regaining much that ,,-e 
have lost. Even yet ,ve Jl1ay in sonIC 111easure re- 
trace our steps; and ns by acting ill ,ve have I11nde 
oursel yes bad, so by acting \yell 'YC niay Inake our
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selves better. "Resist the Devil, and he \viU flee 
frolll you." He \vill flce from those ,vho stri \?e to 
act ,yell, in the same ,yay as God's Spirit flees fron1 
those ,vho persist in acting ill. But as it ,vas by 
slo,v degrees that ,ve fell, so it is only by sIo\v de- 
grees that "Te can recover; and as it \vas our o,vn 
continued negligence that cast us dO'Yll, so ,vithout 
our o\vn continued perseverance \ve can neyer rise. 
These considerations, relating to the lnanner in 
,,,-hich our characters have been forlned, nlay be suf- 
ficient to show the folly of putting off repcntance, 
and so shortening the time left us to repent in. 
But there are other things ,vhich call for notice, 
and which may suggest a farther doubt \vhether any 
repentance, however soon begun and steadily perse- 
vered in, can eyer regain for us all that \ve have 
lost by sinning; and "rhether each fresh sin \vhich 
we commit may not, besides Iesl3ening our means of 
repentance, inflict also a fresh injury \vhich no re- 
pentance can remove. 
For if we consult the judgment of the great mass 
of mankind about those vices, on \vhich it is most 
likely to be exercised sincerely, if \ve look at the 
opinions formed of persons \vho offenù laws \vhich 
the \vorld upholds and is really jealous o
 we shall 
see that it is reckoned no easy n1atter to \vipe a\vay 
the stain of once incurred guilt. 
Offences against the la,v of God, may indeed ob- 
tain an easy absolution from the generality of men. 
The irreligious luan nlay quickly enough get the 
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character of seriousness, the prufligate of sobriety, 
if they do but refonu their out\vard conduct. But 
on these points the ,vorld passes judgment uncon- 
cernedly; its decision is very different in the case 
of offences against its o"\vn la\vs. 
Suppose, for instance, the case of one, "\vho having 
in early life been notorious for dishonesty, has after- 
,yards endeavoured to recover his character. Sup- 
pose a person ,vho has been even once detected in 
theft or lying, after he has CODle to years of discre- 
tion; \yhat is thought of such a person after,vards 
by those ,vho are acquainted ,,
ith his past conduct? 
Do ,ye not see that a sort of suspicion attaches to 
hilll to the last; and that even those ,vho kno,v 
hiul best, and feel lllost interested in his ,velfare, 
still hesitate to entrust any important matters to 
his charge, and doubt his po,ver to resist temptation? 
Can such a person ever place himself on the same 
footing in the esteeln of his neigbbours, as one ,,-bo 
has fronl the beginning led an upright and honest 
life? Even supposing hiIn to have long continued 
in unimpeachable courses, and to have done his best 
to prove a sincere anlenchnent, is he not expected 
to keep hiInself in the background on all occasions, 
and to ShO"T, ill all he says and does, that he feels 
hÎlnself to stand on a different footing front other 
people? 
The s
tlne thing nlay be said of one ,vho has given 
JH'oofs, at SOllIe J)eriod of his life, of great basel1es
 
and ingratitude. Do ,,,hat he ,viII, he Dlust be 
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contented to find hitnself a luarkeù Blan all his 
life; hi
 friends "ill neycr feel that trust aud 
security in hiIn \vhich in ordinary cases are the 
natural consequences of friendship. Let hinl ùe 
ever so disposed to do kindnesses, let hÏIn have 
Inade sacrifices ever so great, to atone for his Inis- 
conduct to tho
e ,,,boln he ha
 ill-treated, still he 
can do but little to,vards. recovering his character, 
beyond relnoving the indignation ,,'hich his past 
baseness bad exciteù. lIe may be pitied, he fi1ay 
be looked on as a penitent; but he never can be 
regarded ,yith that unreserved respect ,vhich Inay 
be attained by those ,vho are constant from the 
first. 
Another instance lllay be mentioned, though little 
need be said about it. There are persons in \vhorn 
the ,,,orld requires, \"hat the Bible requires in all, 
the virtue of chastity. N O\V if 
uch persons, in any 
single instance, subject their characters to imputa.. 
tion, they aré lost for life: they have incurred a 
disgrace which nothing can reiTIOVe, and are, in a 
certain 
ense, outcasts fron1 society. 
Such is the judgnlent \vhich the COI1UllOn sense 
of luankind pas
es on the effects even of one bad 
action, ,,,heneyer that action is reprobated by the 
\vorld. ....\Jld if in these cases the judglnent has any 
reasonable foundation, it is to be feared that it 111USt 
hold \vith equal force in the ca
e of all bad actions 
\"hateycr. If the ,vorld is right as to the effect of 
one offence again::;t its la \\?S, one offence agai llst 
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God's la,vs can scarcely be less fatal in its conse- 
eI 
quences. And thus it becomes more than possible 
that every ,vilful sin ,,-hich 've cOlllmit, may do us 
an injury ,,-hich a ,,-hole life of repentance cannot 
undo. 'Ve kno,,,, indeed, that through God's mercy 
""e lllay yet escape the ""orst consequences of sin, 
everlasting fire; and that even no,v SOlne share of 
heavenly happiness is ,,-itbin our reach. But ,,"ho 
fìl1aIl say ,vhat ,ve have already lost for eyer, or 
,vhat ,ve nlay not still IOHe by a repetition of our 
sins? 
Indeed, independently of all external considera- 
tions, the lllere observation of our 0''"11 hearts ,,,"ould 
teach us that sad interval bet,veen innocence and 
repentance. Everyone ,,-ho kno,vs ,vhat it is to 
be ashanled of a bad habit, and to endeavour to 
overcome it, kno",-s also ,,-hat it is to be haunted 
'
rith nUID berless bad thoughts connected ,,"itb his 
former seJf-indulgence, to be crossed ,,-ith the recol- 
lection of pleasure ,,-hen he ,,'isbes to feel nothing 
but regret and self-abhorrence; to nnd his lnind 
running involuntarily on evil devices, ,vbich he hates 
but cannot dispel; sOll1etimes to teel unsupportable 
,yeariness at the prospect of ever-enduring sel f- 
denial. Such thoughts may, indeed, and probably 
,vill ,veal' themselves out by degrees; yet some por- 
tion lllust remain as long as the recollection of sin 
- hH
tS. I t does not appear possible that any vice can 
again appear, to one ,vho has indulged in it, in th(\ 
sanle light in w.hich it sho,ved itself to hiIll ,,"hile a 
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strangpr to it; that intCI1Iperancc or di8honesty can 
ever again appear to the drunkard or the thief, as it 
used to look, before he learnerl to despi
e his rate- 
rhislTI and the lessons of his parents. Bad habits 
nlay be checked, evil desires perhaps final1y over- 
conle; but they ,,
ill not leave hitn, of ,,-holn they 
have had possession, in the :;a111e state as ,,
hen they 
found hin1. Their l11arks ,viII reulain after they 
thelllselves have disappeared; and in this respect 
they too plainly resemble ,vhat the Scripture itself 
so frequently conlpares then1 to,-" ,voullds and 
bruises and putrifying sores." Bad habits are to 
the soul, ,,
hat ,vounds and bruises are to the hody, 
not only in their consequences, if they retain their 
hold on us, but in the traces ,vhich they leave bp- 
hind ,,
hen they arc gone. They thenIselves lllay 
Le healed by care and discipline, and their ,vorst 
consequences prevented by tiluely rel11edies; but 
the scars ,yill reInain to the last. .L\ right arn1 ,vill 
not COllIe again to one that has lost it, though the 
,yound is dressed by the most skilful surgeon. So 
also purity of l]eart ,viII not conle again, though "
e 
strive ever so successfully to repress the encroach- 
nIcnts of sin. The deforlnity ,vhich he has brought 
upon himself has gro,vn into hiln, and becorne part 
of his nature; he can no more get rid of it, than the 
Ethiopian can change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots. 
rrhis ,re kno,v by experience to be the condition 
of penitents in this ,vorld, to be the condition 
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of each of us in proportion to the degree in \vhich 
\ve havp transgressed; 110r is there any thing to 
Inake us so very confident, as sonle persons appear 
to be, that in the future \yorld no traces of it \"ill 


remalll. 
'Ve have, indeed, God's sacred \,,"ord as a pledge, 
that, if ".e "rill apply the remedies \vhich lIe pre- 
scribes, the sicknesses of our souls shall not be unto 
death; that no sin is beyond their reach, and no 
tÏ1ne too late to apply then1. 'Ve are taught that 
God's IIoly Spirit ,viII assist us in the bard task of 
retracing our steps and healing tbe diseases of our 
souls. 'V e are assured too, of a truth, ,vhich \ye 
could hardly otherwise have more than faintly hoped 
for, that, if ,ve do sincerely strive to repent, God \"ill 
. 
accept our endeavours to lead a new life instead of 
innocence. r\nd surely this is enough to kno"T, 
both for our o\vn comfort and in proof of God's 
goodness. 
No reason can ".arrant us in expecting, that, be- 
cause God has pron1ised so much more than ,,-e 
could expect, fIe \"ill therefore give so much nlore 
than He pron1Îses; that, because He tells us \ye 
bave not yet forfeited every thing, \ve should there- 
fore infer that lre have forfeited nothing. 
A truer \visdom ,yould teach us to apprehend, 
that, though the \yorst consequences of sin by God's 
grace be removed fronl us, yet that lllany of its con- 
sequences may have been incurred inevitably; or, 
to pursue the scriptural analogy bet"Tcen soul and 
10 
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body, that, though 'YC luay Jet hope to retain our 
Ii VE"'S, ,ve have lost our strength and our bpauty per- 
haps for ever. 
Let it then be our endeavour to arrest, by tirnely 
repentance, the progres
 of that spiritual degrada- 
tion, the beginning of ,vhich is but too discernible 
in us already. Let us not forego ,,'hat still remains 
to us of our Lea 'Tenl y inheritance, through thp hope, 
that after all is spent, our Father's house may stiJI 
be open to us. 
Let us from this day forth resolve to an1end our 
conduct, and Inay God in IIib Inl l rcy anlend our 
hearts. 
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" And Jesus called a little child unto Him, and set him in the 
midst of them; and said, Veri]y I say unto you, Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." 


THE ,vords of the text and others to the saIne pur- 
pose, ,vhich are constantly occurring in the N e'y 
Testament, SOUle people are un ,villing to under- 
stand in their siulplest and most natural meaning. 
I shall not atten1pt to state the ,vays in ,,?hich 
different persons understand thenl, or in ,vhich they 
contrive to divert their thoughts from the first 
inlpressions "Thich the ,yords suggest. It is plain 
ho,vever that 11lany people do somehow' or other 
contrive to explain thelll a,vay; and find a meaning 
for them different frolll ,vhat they "yould cOllvey to 
anyone ,,?ho looked only at the drift of ,,?hat our 
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Lord is s3Jing. If \ve look only at the drift of the 
text, and after\vards at that of a passage ,,,hich 
occurs in the follo,,-ing chapter, "-e can hardly 
avoid supposing that in ,,'hat our Lord says of little 
children, he is actually proposing their 111inds as 
TIlodels of iUlitation for the luillds of gro\vl1 up 
Christans ;-that there is 
olnething in the piety of 
little children ,,-hich is peculiarly pleasing to llinl; 
sOlllething ,,-hich the piety of full gro,vll people 
can scarcely attain to; 
onlething that ,ve are 
[alnlost] 1 sure to lose in our progress through 
life, and ,vhich ,,-e luust return to a'3 ,,-e best call, 
if cyer ,ve ,,'ould find entrance into the king-donI 
of hea Yen. "Then ,,-ere there bronght unto Ilinl 
Jittle children that lIe should put IIis hands on 
thenI and pray; and the disciples rebuked thenl. 
But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid thenl 
not to conle unto 1\1 e, for of such is the kingdol11 
of heaven; and He laid IIis hands on theIn, and 
departed thence." It is difficult to find 1110re than 
one Ineaning for these words; i. e. that our Lord is 
indeed proposing little children to Ilis disciples for 
their Îlnitation; and that He is pointing out to then] 
a state of ll1illd, ,,-hich they considered childish, as 
being more pleasing to God than their o\vn. It is 
difficult to find for the ,yords another 111eaning than 
this, yet, if "'C put the case to ourselves, it is a 
lllcaning ,vhich ,ve are not very ready to admit. 


I [This "word seems to he struck out in the )fS.] 
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j\Iost l11eIl, [ suppose, ,yould feel a kind of reluc- 
tance at going back to tbe state of children, anù 
giving up at once so many qualities ,rhich they 
pride themselves on having acquired, qualities vrhich 
it ".ould be quite impossible that children should 
ever possess, indeed the very opposite to a childlike 
temper of n1Ïnd. They ,vould not part ,,-ith their 
knowledge of the world, and of the \vays of bad as 
,yell as good people, and return again to the guile- 
lessness and simplicity of little children, even for 
the sake of regaining the innocence ,vhich they lost 
in attaining to their present condition. \Vhether 
they ,,,ill o,,"n it or not, they, in reality, feel a kind 
of contenlpt for the innocence ,vhich arises from an 
ignorance of the pleasures of vice; and regard those 
\vho seem possessed of it as feeble and pitiable. 
They do not perhaps directly congratulate theln- 
selves on having kno","n by their o,vn experience 
,vhat the pleasures of sin are, but they think there 
is SOD1ething more manly and dignified in adhering 
to the right course ,vith a kno,vledge of the ten1p- 
tations ,vhich tend to distract us, than in doing so 
from ,vhat they consider a blind prejudice, froll1 a 
person having al,vays done as he ,vas taught frolll 
the first, and. consequently having little inclination 
to seek forbidden pleasure. They have a higher 
adnliration for those ,vho act }"ight in spite of 
telnptation, than for those ,,-ho feel no temptation 
to act \vrong. 
Such feeUngs and notions are certain]y not COll- 
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sistent ,,"ith the literal and obvious 11lcaning of onr 
Saviour's "ords, " Verily I say unto JOU, Except yc 
bp converted and becolne as little children, ye 
hall 
not enter into the kingdom of heayen." But as 
long as nlen feel a great reluctance to adulit the 
obvious meaning, they are sure to find \vays enough 
of evading it, and finding out one Inore in accord- 
ance ,vith ,,
hat they think the suggestions of COlll- 
mon 8cnse. As long as they have notions of ,yhat 
is fine anù manly, ,vhich lead them to despise a 
simple childlike purity of n1Ïnd, they \vill never 
believe that it is of these qualities our Lord is speak- 
ing ,\-hen lIe tells u
 to become as little children. 
It lllay be as ,yell then to consider ".hat arf\ 
the grounds on ,yhich people get into this ,yay of 
thinking; and first, ho,v far it is consistent ,rith the 
notions and feelings \vhich COllIDlon sense suggc
t
 
to us for the regulation of our every-day conduct; 
that is, ,,-bethel' in our ordinary dealings ,vith one 
another \ve measure manline

 and strength of 
lllind by the sallIe rule \",hich \ye measure then1 by 
in the case of our religious duties; and esteenI 
those persons n10re highly ,,-ho act right in the face 
of tenlptation to act ,,?rong, or those to ,,,hOlll it 
never occurs to do any thing but \vhat their con- 
science approves. For example; ,,-hat is the teJn- 
})er and conduct ,vhich a father esteelllS most 
11ighl y on the part of his son? for this is the COJll- 
paris on by ,vhich the Bible brings hOllle to us the 
manner in ,vhich our teillpers and conduct are re- 
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garded by God. Is a father lllore apt to be pleased 
lvith and to esteem a son, ,,,ho from having been 
disobedient in the early part of his life, has COll- 
tracted tastes and ,va:ys of thinking inconsistent 
,vith his father's ,,'ishes, but ,vho on coming at last 
to a sense of his duty, Dlakes a strong effort to obey, 
,,
hile he is all the ,vhile hankering after a different 
kind of life? Is it ,vith such obedience as this that 
a father is best pleased, and does he put llluch va- 
lue on the manliness and strength of Dlind ,,'hich 
his son has sho,vn by overcoming his inclinations? 
If his feelings are not very different from those of 
people in general, he ,viII al\vays feel distressed and 
uncomfortable about fSuch a son; perhaps even In ore 
80 after his apparent repentance than before, ,vhile 
he continued in course::; l110re glaringly undutiful. 
The more strength he believed his son to exert in 
order to act as he ,vi
hed, the 11lore he ,vould regret 
the existence of inclinations in hinl ,vhich nIade 
the exertion of such strength necessary. And more 
especially so, if the 80n sho,ved any signs of self- 
satisfaction, and appeared to value hiuIself on the 
superior energy of n1Índ ,,,hich enabled hinI to con- 
fornl to hi8 father's ,vi shes, although he ,vas alive to 
the great pleasures he lost hy doing so. Y et such 
filial obedience is not very unlike the temperance 
and religion of a lllan ,vho "'alues himself on not 
being insensible to the feelings ,vhich cause others 
to be debauched and irreligious, but on making a 
fo'acrifice of hib inclinations to a 
ense of duty. It: 
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then, ,vhen the BiLle calls God our l
ather, and u
 
His children, it means that God \vill be pleased by 
such behaviour on our part, as ,ve reckon dutiful 
from children to\vards their parents, it is not likely 
that He ,viII regard our obedience more favourably 
for its requiring an effort and a struggle. 
\\Thatever ,ve may think of ourselves, for our 
manliness and strength òf mind, our heavenly Fa- 
ther, one \,ould think, nlust be better pleased that 
\ve should take delight in IIis cOlnman(hnents, than 
in all the efforts ,vhich could possibly b(\ required 
in follo,ving thenl. lIe ,voldd "ish that "
e should 
(]o lIis ,viII, but still nlore that "
e should love it. 
Such is the notion ',e are led t.o form of the cha- 
racter ,vith ,,"hieh Goel is ""en pleased, by putting 
ourselves in the situation to ,vhich fIe cornpares 
IIis o,vn in relation to us, by reflecting on feelings 
\vith ,,"hich earthly parents regard their children, 
and in \vhat dispositions they take most delight. 
"r e shall ùe led to the saIne conclusion by 
follo\ving up another conlparison to \vhich the 
Bible directs us, and bv "hich it assists our corn- 
el 
mon 
ense in understanding the true nature of 
\sin and of goodnes
. Great pailJs are taken in 
many parts of the Biùle to make us connect the 
idea of sin ,,,ith that of filthiness. J t ,vas \vith 
a vie,," to this that 111allY of the J e,vish insti- 
tutions ,vere franled; touching an unclean thing 
\,.a8 among then1 considered a sort of religious 
polJutiol1; and sin also itself ".as considered a kind 
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of bodily pollution, ,,,hich required external puri- 
fication. 
Again, the language by ".hich great sin is de- 
scribed generally expresses the sort of di
gust ,,,ith 
,vhich \ve are affected by filth and impurity. For 
instance; God '\varns the Israelites on entering 
Canaan, that they defile not themselves '\vith the 
sins of the nations ,vhich '\vere to be cast out before 
them, "that the land spue not you out, ,vben ye 
defile it, as it spued out the nations '\vhich ,vere 
before you I." And aft er,vard s, when they had 
neglected this command, it is said, "\V e are all as 
an unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags." And it is in the same spirit that 
Christians are called on by St. Jude to "hate even 
the garment spotted ,vith the flesh." 
A comparison, such as this, so n1uch d \velt on 
and so often repeated, can scarcely have been in- 
tended for nothing; and the conclusion ,vhich arises 
from it is so obvious, tbat it scarcely needs being 
dwelt upon. If it is indeed true that the feelings 
,vith ,vhich ,ve regard bodily in1purity resemble 
those ,vith ,vhich God looks on sin, it scarcely need 
to be asked which character lIe ,vill regard more 
favourably, the one ,yhich avoids sin though sensible 
of its pleasure, or the one ,,'hich shrinks froln it in 
the simplicity of ignorance. In. this point of vie,v, 
the kno,ving ,vhat the pleasures 'of sin are is 
o far 
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from being a set off to virtuous actions, that it 
would seem to defile and debase thenI altogether. 
l\Iere external iInpurity affects us ,vith but slight 
disgust conlpared ,vith that ,vhich we feel for those 
,vho take a pleasure in it; and so too ,viII it be in 
the case of vice. It is not the bad actions that 
men do, so much as tbe re1ish they have for doing 
them, that 111akes thenl abonlinable in the sight of 
the Lord. 
Such is the conclusion all nlust come to, if they 
,viII think any thing of the appeals ,vhicb the Bible 
Inakes to our common sense, and ,viII judge of the 
,vays of God and of the nIanner in ,vhich lIe re- 
gards us, by the conlparisons to ,vhich lIe refers us 
in our dealings lrith one another. If ,ve ,voulù be 
obedient sons of our heavenly Father, if ,ve ,yould 
be clean in Ilis sight, ,vhose eyes are purer than to 
behold iniquity, ,ve must endeavour ,vith all our 
nlight, not only to obey, but to love Ilis command- 
Inents, not only to avoid sinful actions, but to 
hate and erase from our minds all relish for sinful 
pleasures. 
N o ,v, if this be the case, it becomes very plain 
what our Saviour intends by calling on us to "be- 
come as little children, that ,ve nlay enter into the 
kingdom of heaven;" it is plain that ".e are to 
understand these ,vords in tbe full sense ,vhich they 
literal1y convey, tbat ,ye arE' not to find out partial 
explanations of theIn, but to believe that ,ve really 
must ainl at beconling again as Iitth
 children; that 
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before \ve can enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
that is, become disciples of Jesus Christ, ,ve must 
111ake up our nlind to despise and hate much of the 
kno\vleclge on ,vhich ,ve pride ourselves; that ,ve 
nlust aim not only at follo\ving His COlTIll1ands, but 
at cleansing our hearts from every thought ,vhich is 
contrary to them; at follo\ving theln with the sÏIn- 
plicity of children ,,-ho have not yet learned to 
'disregard their parents, nor have Jet defiled their 
lllinds by tasting the pleasures of disobedience. 
Such is the disposition \vith \vhich our Heavenly 
Father is best pleased; and unless \ve bo,,
 our- 
selves to it, and love it, and strive after it, we can 
in no \vise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
This truth is \Ven worth the consideration of 
those who are conscious of indulging pleasures 
,vhich they do not quite approve, \vith the intention 
of giving them up by and by, and leading a stricter 
life. These persons may not perhaps be mistaken 
in thinking that they shall have the power to 
change their habits \vhen they set about it in ear- 
nest; in this they may not, perhaps, be over-rating 
their strength. But they are greatly mistaken in 
supposing that the mere change of their habits will 
make thenl acceptable to Goù. If ,vhat bas been 
said is true, they \vill have, not only to refrain from, 
but to hate those \vays in \vb:ch they no,voppose 
their Heavenly Father. They \vill have to regard 
as filth ,,
hat they no\v set their affections on, and to 
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VOTIlit from their 11linds every pleasant recollection 
connected ,rith sin. 
N o,v let thenl seriously ask thelTISelves what 
clJance they have of doing this. Let them reflect 
on the very ungoyernable nature of their thoughts 
and feelings, and they ,viII see it is no easy lllatter 
to be disgusted at ,vhat they have been in the 
habit of a(hlliring, or to adnlire ,vhat they have 
al \vays regarded \vith contenlpt. They ,,,ill per- 
ceive tl}at these feelings ùo not spring up at once 
or die a,vay at once, but they grow up by slo,v 
degrees, and, as it ,vere, get to be part of ourselves. 
A man can no lllore hate ,vhat he ,vishes to hate, 
and admire ,vhat he ,vishes to admire, than he can 
tbro,,? off a disease ,vhich has long fastened on hiln, 
or straighten his linlbs ,vhen they have gro\vn 
crooked. Indeed, the expectation that ,ve shall 
be able to beCOllle good, that is, return to a healthy 
and vigorous state of mind as soon as \ve leave off 
the bad practices in ,vhich \ve may no'v indulge 
ourselves, is just about as reasonable as that of a 
man "ho ,vishes to fit himself against a certain 
time for performing exploits of strength and acti- 
vity, but in the meantÎ1ne continues to live on 
in idleness, eating and drinking the most unhealthy 
food, or neglecting all the exercises ,vhich tenù to 
strengthen the body, \vith the hope that all Trill 
come right at the last, and that ,vhen he takes 
to living strictly, he shall be able to Dlake up 
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for his fornler carelessness. The situation of this 
man, ,,,hen he con1es at last to the trial of his 
strength, ,,
ill not be ,vorse than that of hin1 ,-rho 
indulges in deliberate sin, and expects that all \vill 
be ,veIl ,vith him ,vhen he at last desists frolll it. 
lIe \yill find his bad tastes and bad thoughts stick 
to him, as the other finds his bodily diseases. He 
,-rill return to his father, not as a 1ittle child, but 
as a diseased and deformed man. 
This is a train of thought ,,-hich the text may 
,veIl suggest to those \vho are no\v indulging in 
deliberate sin. 
On the other band, it is full of consolatory re- 
flection to those \vho approach their Father \vith 
a broken and contrite heart, ,-rho are conscious of a 
stedfast purpose to lead a ne,v life, and of endea- 
vouring, ho\vever ineffectually, to Inake themselves 
such as God approves. Such persons 111ay and 
often must feel grieved, and intolerably burdened 
at the recollection of all the bad though ts and 
deeds in \yhich they have opposed the \"ill of their 
Heavenly Father; they may be forced to observe 
in themselves \vith disgust and anguish the traces 
of those bad pleasures in \vhich they have unhappily 
indulged then1sel Yes. But they Inay be assured, 
that their Rea venl y Father regards these things 
\vith different eyes. lIe does not expect of theln 
that strength and dignity of character \vhich they 
have no\v lost the po,ver of acquiring; He does not 
require of them that they 
hould 8ho,,, thenlse]ves 
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ßlen in IIis service, and ùo the great things ,vhich 
they might have done, if they had served IIim per- 
severingly from the first. 
This they have lost the power of doing; the 
opportunity ,vas once given theIn, but it is gone for 
ever. To rank ,\\7ith the great Saints of God, \vith 
tIle glorious cOlllpany of the Apostles, and the 
noble army of l\IartJrs, is indeed no longer theirs. 
But it is still given thenl to sit at 11leat at their 
l\Iaster's table; their sins have not utterly excluded 
them from IIis presence, if they \yill ackno\vledge 
their abject condition, and seek Him as little chil- 
dren. Their safety now rests on their humilit)7; 
they 111USt hUlllble tIlelllselves under the mighty 
hand of God, and lIe \vill Jet extend it to protect 
and deliver theul. 
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DISOBEYING IT. 


EZEK. xx. 32. 
" That which cometh into your mind shall not be at all, that ye 
say, 'Ve will be as the heathen, as the families of the countries. 
to serve wood and stone." 


THE state of mind ,vhich is here described by the 
prophet Ezekiel is indeed most surprising and de- 
plorable; it is the last state of God's chosen people 
in their last state of degeneracy. Throughout their 
history they had sho\vn themselves a disobedient 
and gainsaying people, a rebellious house; but ,ve 
here see theln going still farther in folly. They 
not only refuse to conform their conduct to the 
,viII of their Almighty Governor and Protector, but 
actually endeavour to forget His existence. They 
turn a\-ray their eyes from the contelnplation of 
those glorious truths \vhich had been held up to 
then1 from generation to generation, and endeayour 
to forget the inestin1able privileges \vhich the kno,v- 
ledge of these truths conveyed to them. They sar, 
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"r e ,vill be as the heathen; as the f:ullilies of 
th
 countries to serve ,vood and stone. And this 
their temper of lnind is still Inore surprising, if ,ye 
take into consideration the CirCUll1stances in \vhich 
they "
ere placed at this period of their history. 
They ,vere llO\V suffering those very calaulities ,,'hich 
God had so long threatened to bring upon them: 
the long suspended judglneIlts, ,vhich had been so 
often foretold by J erenliah, "Tere 110\V in the very 
act of being executed. r
rheir nation ,vas in a state 
of captivity; the greatest part of them had been 
carried off froll1 the land of tbeiI. fathers, and the 
inheritance of Israel ,vas in the hands of the king of 
Assyria. Such ,vas their present Iniserable condi- 
tion, to \vhich they could not bJind themselves \"he- 
ther they ,yould or 110. And one ,,
ould think that 
they could hardly conceal froIll thclllsclves, \vhat 
,,,as equally evident, that it ,vas their o\vn obstinacy 
and hardness of heart ,yhich had brought all these 
things upon them. Yet, instead of o\\rning their 
transgressions, and bo\\'ing before God's chastise- 
luents, they chose yoluntarily to forget the reason 
of their sufferings, and the Gracious Father, ,vho 
even Jet held out to theln prospects of a return to 
IIis favour. They preferred regarding themselves 
as heathens, rather than as the seed of A brahan1, 
and the inheritors of the prolnises. 
N o,v, if ,ve inquire the reason of this infatuated 
conduct, \ve shall see that they "rished to forget 
God, because the thonght of Ifin1 \vas necessariJy 
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uncolnfortable to thenl as long as they continued 
their sinful and idolatrous practices; and these they 
loved so "
ell, that neither the fear of punishlnent, 
nor the prospect of re\vard, could induce thPlli to 
abandon theIne 
They \yere deterlnined to continue in sin, and 
,vished to get rid of those unsatisfactory feelings 
,vhich attend the consciousness of it; and this 
they thought they could effect, if they could bring 
then1sel ves to disbelieve or forget the God of righ- 
teousness. 
This it ,vas ,,,hich came into their mind, and 
,vhich the Prophet declares to theln shall not be at 
all. Do ,vhat they \vould, they could not reduce 
tbe111sel yes to the condition of those ,,,ho had not 
knOV01 these things. "Thether they ,vould believe 
or not, God ,vas still their Lord and 
Iaster; they 
had heard His commands, and ,vould not be per- 
mitted to forget them ,,
ith Íll1punity. 
"As I live, saith the Lord God, surely ,vith a 
eI 
mighty hand and ,vith a stretched-out arm, and ,,,ith 
fury poured out, ,,,ill I rule over you: and I \vill 
bring you out frolll the people, and \vill gather you 
out of the countries ,,
herein ye are scattered, ,yith 
a mighty hand and ,vith a stretched-out arm, and 
,,,,ith fury poured out. And I \-rill bring you into 
the ,viIJernes:5 of the people, and there \vill I plead 
\vith you, face to face; like as I pleaded ,vith your 
Fathers, in the \vilderlless of the land of EgJ"pt, so 
,vill I plead \vith you, saith the Lord God." 
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Thus they \vere to have nlonunlcnts of the truth 
,vhich they hated kept constantly before their cJe
: 
they had once kno\vn that they \vere God's people, 
and they could never after that be like the heathen. 
Such ,vas the \vretched state of these hardened 
J e'vs; and, from the con
ideration of it, ,ye lnay 
derive warning and instruction ourselves. 
There are unhappily alnong U!õ) too luany to \VhOlll 
the foregoing description applies; ,vho \vill not obey 
God, and, because they ,,-ill not obey IIiln, endea- 
vour to forget I-lin1. It is to be hoped, indeed, tl)at 
the llunlber of those is but slnall \vho are driven 
by this process into do\vnright unbelief, though it 
is but too certain that even in this Christian country 
there are such persons to be found; persons ,vho 
have in a Inanner convinced themselves that the 
Bible is an imposture, and that those ,,,,ho are 
,vicked here, have nothing to dreaù hereafter. N O\V 
the text \vould suggest to such persons, the pro- 
priety of considering whether the ,vretched state to 
,vhich they have reduced themselves is really the 
same as that ,vhich ,vas the lot of unenlightened 
heathens. They should ask then1selves the que
- 
tion, ,vbether, in the event of those things turning 
out. to be true, ,vhich so Inany believe, and \vhich 
even themselves cannot prove to be false, ,vhether, 
if these things do turn out to be realities, they 
shall find themselves in the satne condition as per- 
sons ,vho never had any opportunity of kl1o\ving 
the truth. The al1s\ver of tbe Bible is fearful]y 
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opposite to such a notion: "Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out l\ly hands, and 
no lnan regarded; But ye have set at nought 
I r 
counsel, and "Tould none of 1\1 y reproof: I also "Till 
laugh at your calanlitJ, I ,,,ill 1110ck ,vhen your fpar 
cOlneth; ,,'hen Jour fear conleth as desolation, and 
your de
truction cOlneth as a \vhirl ,,'ind; ,vhen dis- 
tress and anguish cOllleth upon you. Then shall 
they call upon l\Ie, but I ,viII not ans\ver; they shall 
seek 1\Ie early, but they shall not find l\Ie.
' 
This is the fearful sentence of \vilful un believers; 
and they ought, therefore, to be very certain indeed 
that the Book \vhich contains this sentence is a 
falsehood, before they can, in COIDIllon prudence, 
act in defiance of it. They ought. not to be con- 
tented in themselves, because they fancy they see 
objections to its truth, or even because they see 
reason to think it ever so ÍIl1probable; but they 
Dlust be absolutely certain that it cannot be true. 
And this they cannot be, do ,,,hat they ,vill to de- 
ceive thenlselves; so that even in this life, ,vhenever 
they think at all, their thoughts 11lUSt be \\Tetched. 
That w-hich conleth into their 111ind, shall not be at 
all, saying, \Ve ,,,ill be as the heathen. 
But these are not the only persons to ,vhonl the 
"yarning in the text applies: there are very nlany 
indeed ,,,,ho are guilty of the sanle kind of folly in 
inferior degrees. Indeed it might ,vith 1110re truth 
he said, that scarcely any are altogether free frOin 
it. One set of persons, chargeable ,vith it in no 
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inconsiùerable degree, arc those ,vho allo\", theln- 
sel yes to go on in courses \yhich the)" kno\v not to he 
conformable to the rule of the Scriptures, on the plea 
that they do not profess a religious character: "'V e 
are obliged," say they, " to live in the ,vorlù, ,,,here 
a vpry different rule is acted on, \ve have to engage 
in business, to get on 
n our profession
, to providl" 
for our fanIiJies, and have no tÌlue for such seriou
 
reflection as is required, in order to confornl to a 
higher standard. "r ere \ve clergymen, \ve should 
think it incumbent on us to pursue a very different 
course; or had ".e been brought up in habits of 
religion froul our youth, \ye should have thought it 
,yrong to deviate from thenl; but, as it is, ,ye can 
never be expected to act on notions so different 
froIlI those to w'hich ,ve haye been accustonled, aud 
,vhich ,ve see all arounù us pursuing." N O\V this is 
saying, in other ,vorùs, ,ve know in \vhat direction 
to look in order to learn God's ,vil1, but because ".e 
have not been forced to turn our eyes there, "7e 
think ourselves quite excusable in remaining ig- 
norant. "There as, the text ,yould suggest to such 
a person, that, as long as he kno,vs in \vhat direction 
to look for truth, his ignorance can never be re- 
garded in the same Jight as the ignorance of those 
,vho have not this kno\vledge. The ability to find 
out the path of duty, constitutes an inlperative ob- 
ligation to examine into it; and \vhether ,ve have 
been educated in religion or not, ,vhether our pro- 
fessional duties lead us to consider it or not, still 
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the luere circunlstance that \ve kno,,' there is snch 
a thing, ,,-ill be a ,vitness against us, unless ".e 
exert ourselves to the utmost in learning and obey- 
ing ,,,hat it teaches. 
....t\nother fault still lllore comnlon, perhaps ahnost 
uni versal in sonle 11lodified fornl or other, is the at- 
tempt to relnain at peace \vitb our 0\\"11 cOllsciences, 
by refusing to examine ourselves ho\v far ,ve dis- 
charge our duty: such self-deceit as this is, in kind, 
exactly like that \yhich Ezekiel reprehends in the 
J e\Ys, and, like that, is never effectual. Indeed, 
,,-hen one comes to think of it abstractedly, it seelllS 
hardly conceivable, that any person should be so 
blind and absurd as to expect peace of mind frOllI 
such a course. But it is one \vhich it is very hard 
indeed to avoid falling into; and scarcely a day 
passes but ,vhat one lllay see instances of it 
either in the conduct of other persons or our- 
selves. It js a feeling of the sanle sort as that 
\"hich nlakes persons, \vho believe their money 
concerns to be in a bad ,yay, ul1\"illing to exa- 
l1Iine their accounts: these dread the disclosure of 
an unpleasant truth, of which they \vould llluch 
rather renlaill in ignorance, though tbey kno\v very 
,veIl that the tÍIne Inust come, sooner or later, 
,,,hen they \vill be forced to look the truth in 
the face, and that the longer they put this oft: 
the more inextricable their difficulties ,viII becolne. 
....\nd, in the sanIe DIanner, those \vho feel a sus- 
picion that their course of life in some particular is 
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not exactly ,,'hat it ought to he, but still ,,,ho cannot 
bear the thoughts of acting differently, are ,villing 
to divert their attention froB1 this ,,,eak point as 
long as they can, though they kno,v that, if they 
really are in the ,vrollg, it never can be ultiluately 
,,'ell ,yith theine They aro ,,
illing to put off the 
evil day, ,vithout cons
dering that if their pre:sent 
COJlùuct is in truth di
p]easing to God, it is just :IS 
111uch so ,,
hether they thCJl1Selvcs attend to this or 
., 
not; and that by eontinuing their self-indnlgcl1c(\ 
they are only increasing the difficulty ,,
hich thpy 
11111st at last encounter, ,,,hen they COllIe to kno,v 
01 
ho,,,, their account stant1s. The:se per
onH, too, as 
theJ ,vill noyer be excused bJ God for such volun- 
tary bliu(lllcss, so neither do they at present secure 
the peace of conscience at ,vhich they ain1. There 
is al \vays a restle
s, dissatisfied feeling at the bottom, 
,,,hieh prevents their enjoJing the conduct, that they 
fear to probe; they cannot bring themsel yes to the 
conòition of persons ,,,ho kno,v no better. lienee 
then "ye see the necessity of constant and closp self- 
cxanlination; an unren1ittjng endeavour to ascer- 
tain our duty, and a ,villingness to look at the 
truth however unpleasant it may appear. 
Another form in \vhich this telnper sho,vs itself, 
is in the vie,vs of religion ,vhich different people 
adopt. A telnper prevails an10ng us, like that 
,vhich the prophet Isaiah rebuked of old: "This 
is a rebellious people, ,vhich say to the prophets, 
Prophesy not unto us right things, speak unto us 
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Slllooth things; prophe
y deceit,
.)' \Ve are too apt 
to indulge a feeling like this, in lnaking up our 
minds on the 1110St inlportant of all subjects; and 
thus it is that \ve see in the ".orld so lnany unhappy 
dissensions, al1l0ng those \vho all profess to be serv- 
ing the One True God; but tbese persons cannot all 
be in the right; and yet one ,vould think, that in a 
111atter put before us in so clear a point of vie\v as 
our religious dnty is, it ,yould be inlpossible to go 
,vrong, except fr0111 \vilfulness. 
But, \vhatever judgnlent \ve may forIll in the case 
of individuals, it is quite evident that, in a general 
'yay, each religious sect is lTIOre peculiarly calcu- 
lated to attract sonle particular temper. The tenets 
of sonle give nlore scope to pride, those of others to 
yanity. BODle look \vith lenience on rnoral offences, 
and place religion in certain feelings, independent 
of conduct. Some regard form and ceremonies as 
a substitute for self-denial and obedience; and tbus 
each persuasion offers a ten1ptation to minds ,varped 
in SODle or other of these directions. It is then 
against temptations such as these, that everyone 
should be especially on his guard ,vhen he feels in- 
clined to adopt any peculiarity of opinion on reli- 
gious subjects. lIe should narro\vly ,vatch his lnind, 
and should feel very jealous of any inclination, 
,vhich ,vould be indulged by the opinions he inclines 
to. IIis having such an inclination does not indeed 
prove that the vie\ys of re1igion ,vhich gratify it 
Inust be faI
e; hut it \vill be sure to render hin1 a 
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prejudiced judge ho\v far they are so, and should 
therefore luake hÎIn very distrustful of the judg- 
luent he fornls. 'Ve 11lust all be\vare of the pro- 
phets ,,-hich prophesy fSIDooth things; for unl('
s 
theso should happen to be at the saIne tinle right 
things, ,ve nlust be losers in the end by listening to 
theIne 'Ve nlay indeed for a tillle convince our- 
selves that ,rp are not uuder a delusion; ""0 lllay 
for a \rhilo contrive to elude the reproaches of our 
cOllscience, \vith the vain thought that sonIC fa- 
vourite self-indulgence is consistent ,vitb, or even 
part of God's service. But \",hatever "TO nlay ima- 
gino in our o\vn hearts, God IIiInself \vill vie\v our 
case very differently. For such voluntary ignorance 
lIe \vill never Illake those aJIo,vanceb ,vhich lIe bas 
taught us to expect in cases ,,,,here ,vo can kno\v no 
better. Such persons as this must not expect to 
he nU111bered among those servants, ,vho, because 
they kno,,, not their Lord's ,viU, ,viII bo beaten ,,"ith 
fe\v stripes; they lllay be very sure that they shall 
conle under the sentence of heavier condenluation 
pronounced against all ,,'ho kno,v God's ,viII, and do 
it not. That \vhich cometh into their Ininds shall 
. 
not be at all: God will not regard those, ,vho de- 
ceive themselves under the lnask of religion, n10rc 
favourably than any other self-deceivers. They 
have had an opportunity of kno,ving the truth, they 
have heard the call of the Aln1Ïghty; and ,vhether 
they ,viI] hear, or \vhether th
y ,viII forbear, the) 
l11USt ahide the consequenceb. 
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These are S0111e anlo11g the instances \vhich are 
continually occurring around us, of conduct llluch 
reselnbling ,vhat seems so justly surprising in the 
Israelites. In such ,vays as this, ,ve, as ,veIl as 
they, endeavour to make ourselves like the hea- 
then; to reduce ourselves to the condition of the 
})eople that ,vorship \yood and stone. 
Instead of regarding as a privilege the superior 
light ,vhich God has vouchsafed to us, ,ve ,vould 
gladly return to ignorance; we ,vould ,,
ish not to 
kno,v those truths, ,vhich require of us to forsake 
our favourite pleasures, to take up our cross and 
follo,v the Lord Jesus. And no,v that ,ve are forced 
to kno,v then1 \vhether ,ve ,vill or no, ,ve endea- 
vour to hide them fronl ourselves, SODle in greater, 
Rome in a less degree, in \vays such as have been 
described. 
SOlne cast off their allegiance to God altogether, 
in open infidelity; some excuse a partial disaffec- 
tion on the plea tllat they have not been brought 
up in religious "
ays; they ,viII not open their eJes 
to ,vhat they believe their true condition, because 
then they think they should be obliged to leave 
off ,vays in \vhich now they indulge \vithout fear. 
Others, for the same reason, though they do not dis- 
guise from thenlselves ,vhat is required of them, yet 
do not venture to exanline their o,vn lives, and see 
ho,,,, far they indeed conforlll to the rule of duty. 
l\Iany too carry this self-deceit still farther; they 
take to themsel vefs fal!;e teachers of religion, ,vho 
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alIo\v the}11 to indulge their il1clinations under the 
plea of serving God. 
If thpn thp ,yarning in the text be deemed suffi- 
cient to put us on our guard against such states of 
ll1ind as these; if ,ve feel satisfied that it is better 
to kno,v the truth ho\vever disagreeable, than to 
" say tu our hearts, Peace, \vhen there is no peace," 
\ve shall not be doing justice to ourselves unless \ve 
call our consciences to strict account in all these 
poillt
. "r e ma), if \ve ,,-ish, ascertain our real 
condition, and the only safe rule ,vhich ,ve can pre- 
scribe to oursel yes in this Blatter, is that \vhich ,vas 
gi ven by onr Lord to IIis disciples,-though that 
,yhich cau
(1th thee tu offend be thy right eye, the 
thing thou lovest best in the ,yorld, " pluck it out, 
and cast it frol11 thee; for it is better for thee 
that one llleUl ber 
hould perish, and not thy \yho]e 
lJody be cast intu hell." 
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RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. 


LUKE xvii. 2G, 27. 


" And as it was in the days of 
 oe, so shall it be in the days of 
the Son of l\[an. They did eat, they drank, they married 
wives, they were given in marriage, until the day that N oe 
entered into the ark; and the flood came, and destroyed 
them all." 


I
 these verses and the fe,v foIlo\ving ones that 
relate to the destruction of Sodom, our Lord de- 
scribes the state of persons ,,
ho have been selected 
as the nlost signal exalnples of God- s vengeance. 
N ext to the universal destruction of the human 
race by ,vater, the overthro,y of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah occupies the most prominent place in the re- 
cords of Ilis judgnlents. ..lnd to both of them 
there is given an additional and fearful interest by 
the manner in ,vhich our Lord here associates theln 
,,'ith that last judgment of all: like as it ,vas in 
the rlays of N oe, so shaIl it be in the Son of Man's 
da )"s. 
It eannot, then, but concern us intinlately, to 
exanline ,vhat was the pcculiærit!} in the temper 
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prevalent among these persons, ,vhich rendered 
theul so peculia1.ly offensive in the sight of God; in 
,yhat re
pect tltcir guilt differed frolll that Q{ otlu!}" 
17lcn, so as to merit such a pre-eminence of punish- 
Dlent. And it lnay perhaps at first appear a matter 
of SODle surprise to us, that in our Lord's account 
of the occupations in the 111idst of \vhich their fate 
overtook theIn, ,ve should find nothing lnentioned 
,vhich shocks our feelings, either by its unCOlnmon- 
ness or enorn1Ïty. lIe does not say they l1lurdered, 
they stole, they ,vorshipped idols, they dealt abollli- 
nably, nor, ,,
hich is very renlarkable, does lIe 
characterise their condition by those crill1es ,vhich 
the sacred historian lays to their charge. 
The features of their behaviour, ,vhich He in 
both instances selects, are these: "They did eat, 
they drank, they lllarried, and ,vere given in Ina1"- 
riage; they boug11t, they sold, they planted, they 
builded." 
It is true, indeed, that the condition ,vhich these 
,vords describe is not insisted on as the cri77le of 
these most guilty persons, yet surely they are meant 
to convey SOIHe idea beyond that of the mere sur- 
prise ,vhich attended the lighting down of God's 
yengeance. If this had been the only thing in- 
tended to be impressed on us, the description ,voldù 
have lost nothing of its force by mentioning the 
crinles -w.hich the book of Genesis relates, instead 
of these seenlillgly innocent occupations; nor is it 
at all likely that 
uch fearless abominations ,vould 
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have been passed in silence, unless our Lord had 
had a farther end in view, beyond giving force to 
the picturo of unprepared destructiol1. 
'Ve are left, then, to infer that the ,vords of the 
text convey a deeper 111eaning; that they are in- 
tended to divert our thoughts from lrhat ,ve suppose 
the crying sins of that guilty generation, to some 
other feature in their moral condition, SOlne temper 
in itself especially displeasing to God, ho,yever 
apparently innocent Inay be the actions ,yhich result 
frOln it. 
Nor, indeed, need ,ve feellnuch at a loss to di
- 
cover ,vhat this temper ,vas; this additional feature 
of finished ,vickedness ,,,hich fiUs up the lneasure of 
their guilt. Our Lord is evidently describing a state 
of 1'eligiolls indiffe?'ence, an utter alienation of mind 
fronl all serious thoughts, a forgetfulnes
 of every 
IllOti ve but pleasure and interest, a c0l11plete sur- 
render of thelllsel yes to this ,vorld. And as far as 
we can judge, fron1 the sl}ort narrative of the book 
of Genesis, '\"e nlay infer this to have been their 
spiritual condition. 
'Ve are told of the generation before the flood, 
that "The sons of God sa,v the daughters of n1en 
that they ,yere fair, and they took them ,vives of 
all that they chose;" a peculiar emphasis seen1S to 
belong to the ,yords " of all that they chose;" they 
"'ere ,,'ithheId by no consideration from executing 
their ,,,iU, and in consequence "\ve hear that "G od 
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sa\v the 'rickedne
s of luau, that it ,vas great in the 
earth; and that every iUlagination of the thoughts 
of his heart ,vas only evil continuall,T." Jesus 
01 01 
Christ describes these il11aginations in the \vords of 
the text, "they did eat, they drank, they luarriod, 
and ,vere given in marriage:" that is, these ,yere the 
on]y objects ,yhich they kept in vie"
; they pursueù 
these as the soh, ends 
f life, and disregarded all 
restraints ".hich the love of their neighbour or the 
fear of God could ilnpose on theII1. Theil' sin ùoes 
not seelll so lllucb to have consisted in an avo,ved 
opposition to God, as in an utter disregarù of IIinl; 
it was not so much that they ùefieù IJis po,yer to 
punish then}, as that the very notion of I-lis ex- 
erting it against thell1 
eell1ed absurd and impos- 
sible. Of this the history of the destruction of 
Sodom furnishes a striking exaluplc. "T,vo Ange]s 
,vere sent to SUlnU1011 Lot and his falnily out of 
Sodonl. And the men said unto Lot, IIast thou 
here any besides? son-in-Ia\v, and thy sons, and 
thy daughters, and \vhatsoever thou hast in this 
city, bring then1 out of this place. For ,ye ,viH 
destroy this place, because the cry of then1 is ,vaxen 
great before the face of the Lord: and the Lord 
has sent us to destroy it. l\nd Lot ,vent out and 

pake unto his sons-in-Ia,v ,yhich nlarried his 
daughters, and said, Up, get you out of this place, 
for the Lord ,viII destroy this city. But he seeJJu;d 
as one tltat 1nocked unto ltis sons-in-law.
' The thing 
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Rccnlcd to thell1 uttcrly Îlllpossible, such as \yas not 
,,,"orth even the thought of any but a foo1. 
Such was the temper of the men before the flood, 
and of the inhabitants of those devoted cities; and 
ho,,," deeply it is displeasing to God the lnanner in 
which J Ie has in these instances dealt ,vith it is 
sufficient to sho".. It lllay not have been of itself 
enough to dra,v do".n the ,vrath of God so sig- 
nally; it nIay not perhaps have held the first place 
in the catalogue of crinles, \vhich together constitu- 
ted their guilt. Yet it holds a place anlong then1 
sufficiently marked and pron1Înent, to have its proof 
clnbodied in tIle sacred narrative, and to })ave been 
alone selected in the COIDll1ent of our Saviour. 
Against such a temper, then, it becomes us to be 
most seriously on our guard, and ,ye shall do ,veIl 
not 11lerely to ,vatch and examine our o\vn con- 
dition ,,?ith a vie,,? to trace its progress in ourselves, 
but also, as nluch as ,ve can, to realise to ourselves 
the situation of those unhappy persons, and see ho,y 
far 've have roon1 to hope that under the sanIC 
circulnstances ,ve n1ight have escaped the saIne 
destruction. 
The second of these considerations is not less 
necessary to us than the first. For one of the 
conlmonest obstacles to our deriving benefit fronl 
the experience of others, especially if they have 
Ii ved in an age or state of society very different 
froln our o".n, is the vague and indistinct ,yay in 
,,-hieh ,ve are in the habit of regarding aU th:tt ,ve 
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hear of thelu; ,ve look on thCIl1 ahnost 3S a differ- 
ent order of beings, and do not associate their feel- 
ings, their conduct, or their sufferings, ,vith any 
thing ,vhich ,ye feel, or do, or suffer. 
This is the case very generall y ,yith regard to an 
history, but more especially is it so ,vith the history 
of the Olù Testanlent. "r e indulge a notion, that 
a Dispensation so obviously Dliraculous as this ap- 
pears to llS to have been, ,vhile ,ve are reading the 
sacred records, nlust have appeared so, no less 
obviously, to those ,vito "
ere actors in the scenes 
described; and fancy that such familiaritY' ,vith 
divine interpositions nlust have produced an in- 
voluntary effect on the vie\vs and feelings of per- 
sons even the least disposed to serious thought. 
IIence instances of virtue appear in such circum- 
stances less praisÐ,vorthy, and faithlessness or 
disobedience seenl to deserve less consideration. 
And the result is, that instead of profiting, as ,ve 
ought, by applying to our o,vn case, the ,varnings 
and the judgnlents ,vith ,vhich their sins ,vere visi- 
ted, ,ve delude ourselves ,vith the hope that ,vo 
Dlay be tried by a different standard, and be sunl- 
Dloned to a less rigorous account. 
Let us see,- then, ,vhether in the t,vo cases before 
liS, ,ve have any reason to suppose exaggerating 
circlllnstances of this kind, such as ,vould can for 
more than usual severity. 
At the tirne ,,,hen the Flood came upon the 
Earth, a space of 600 years had elapsed since the 
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last recorded rniracle,-tbe assumption of Enoch; 
and even this ,ye have no reason to believe had been 
lnade public to the ,vorid in general, still less that 
any certain evidence had been given, such as could 
convince those ,vho ,vere un,villing to believe. 
The conversations bet,veen God anù the famiJy 
of Noah ,vere evidently not intended to be gene- 
rally kno,yn; and the only ,yay in \vhich attention 
,vas likely to be called to them, ,vas by the long 
preparation of the Ark. A ,vork so extraordinary 
and apparently so useless as this, IllUst indeed have 
excited very general ,vonder; yet it could not be 
used as a proof of any thing more, than that 
Noah and his fan1ily believcd they had received an 
intinlation from God. There \vas nothing as yet to 
sbo\v that their faith bad better ground than 
superstition or enthusiasn1. The evidence their 
conduct gave of, the judglnent God ,yas bringing 
upon the earth ,vas neither stronger nor Inore 
striking than that ,vhich is afforded us concerning 
our destiny in the \vorld to C0I11e, by the existence 
of the Church visible alllong ourselves. 'Vhatever 
excuses \ve are in tbe habit of luaking \vhen ,ve 
neglect the ad vice of good lllen no\v, w'e may be 
sure \yere equally availing then. They sa\v, as ,ve 
do, that it luade but little difference to their out- 
u;ard con]fort and prosperity, \"hether they tied 
thenlsel ves dO\Vll by strict and painful rule
 of duty, 
or gave free scope to the bent of their inclinations. 
"They sa\v the daughters of ll1cn, that they ,vere 
10 
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fair: and they took them ,vi ve
 of all 
vlticlt they 
cllose.'. ..l\nd their children becalne "lnighty men, 
,vhich ,,,,ere of old, men of reno\vn." The offipring 
of these unholy unions bore no ollt\vard 11larks of 
God's displeasure against sin ;-they ,vere 111ighty 
lnen, the favoured of their race. Surely it lnight 
be said, God caunot in truth be so severe a l1laster 
as lIe is represented; it cannot be that those 'VhOlll 
lIe blesses ,vith such })rosperity, and to \vhom lIe 
gi yes such fa vour in the eyes of their brethren, 
can really be regarded by IIinl \vith so stern an 
eye, can indeed be objects of the vengeance of the 
l\hnighty. 
This is no fictitious or exaggerated ,vay of talk- 
ing; it is a ,yay of vie,ving things ,vhich is but too 
frequent alnong ourselves. It is the ,yay ,ve eXCuse 
our selfish ,vorldly-n1Íl1ded pleasures and pursuits, 
our partial and inconsistent attempt
 to cOnfOrll1 
oursel ves to the pattern ,yhich the Bible bolds up 
to us, our 'Coluntary sub]nissiol1 to a different rule 
of right and ,vrong, fronl that ,vhich our Ileavenly 
Father has prescribed :-and such are the very rea- 
sonings and excuses ,vhich the condition of mankind 
Lefore the Flood ,vas certain to suggest. 
Nor again does it appear that the men of Sodonl 
'w'ere ,vithout like grounds for self-deceit and 
security in ,vickedness: 500 years had intervened 
bet,yeen the tÎ111e ,,,hen the t,vo Angels canle into 
SOd0111 and the last great judgillellt ,vhich God had 
brought; all ,vas ease and ,vealth around the]11; 
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they seenlcù e
pccially favoured among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. " Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it ,vas ,vatered 
every,vhere" before the Lorn destroyed Sodonl 
and Gomorrah "even as the garden of the Lord." 
Could it be that the Lord ,vould all at once alter 
the course of IIis Providence; that \vhile their 
conduct continued only the saIne as formerly, lIe 
,vou1 d suddenly adopt a ne,v manner of dealing 
\vith them; that IIis anger ,voldd be exe-ited at one 
particular nlonlent, by those very actions and 
agents "Thurn He had hitherto allo,ved to pass un- 
noticed? "Lot seemed as one that mocked unto 
his sons-in-law." 
These few rernarks have been nlade upon the 
situation of those persons ".bo have afforded the 
most marked exanlples of God's vengeance, to 
show t.hat as far as appears from the sacred history, 
they ,vere tempted by the same difficulties, and 
might shelter themselves behind the saDle excuses, 
,,'hich in these days afford a covering to practical 
infide1ity; and that, therefore, if ,ve ,,,ould avoid 
their fate, ,ve must avoid the indifference and 
worldly-mindedness ,vhich brought it on them; ,ve 
must "take heed to ourselves, lest at any time 
our hearts be overcharo'ed ,vith surfeitin 0' and 
ð 0 
drunkenness, and the cares of this life, and so that 
day come upon us una\vares. For as a snare shall 
it come upon all thel11 that d\yell upon the face of 
the earth." 


YO L. II. 


o 
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Is it true, then, that there exists among us at the 
present day, a temper such as that ,vhich our Lord 
attributes to the Sodomites? ARE 'VE 
uch persons 
as lIe intended to describe under the terms, " they 
0/ 
ate, they drank, they married, and ,vere given in 
marriage?" The question luay be put in a rather 
different and more definite form: Is our conduct like 
that of persons ,yho believe the Bible to be in ear- 
nest, and ,vho are ,villing to take God at IIis ,vord? 
I fear it is impossible for anyone to look around 
him at ,vhat is going on in the ,yorld, or even to 
question his o,vn conscience ,vith impartiality, ,vith- 
out arriving at a 11108t unsatisfactofJ conclusion on 
this iInportant point. The aspect of Society is sadly 
un1ike ,,
bat ,ye should expect from a Christian 
brotherhood, ,,
ho o,vn one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all; and as 
little are the pursuits, the hopes, the pleasures of 
each individual Christian like those of a stranger 
and pi1grhn upon earth. 
But not to d,vell on these surprising inconsisten- 
cies between the faith ,ve o,vn and the tempers \re 
indulge, let us confine our attention to the open 
professions ,vhich men generally Dlake, the prin- 
ciples ,vhich they avow and justify, and ,ve shall 
find even here how little weight is given to the 
Bible among those who accept it as the ,vord of 
God. l\1:en, not only in their actions, sho,v a prp- 
ference of every otber motive before that ,vhich 
their reason tells them to be of paralnount impor- 
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tance; but even in their ycry opinions anù u10òes 
of judging, deliberately put by the consideration or" 
it. " !(no\ying the judgn1ent of God, that they ,vho 
('ol11mit snch things are\vorthy of death, they not only 
do the same, but have pleasure in those that dothenl 
For instance, all men kno\v in what strong lan- 
guage our Lord and IIis Apostles have spoken of 
the sins of sensuality; yet \ve kno\v too that lllany 
of these sins are systenlatically indulged by num- 
bers of Christians; persons \vho profess (,,,,hen they 
turn their thoughts that ,ray) to believe the Scrip- 
ture recards, and to respect the authority of the 
Scripture p1'ecepls. No,,', 110\v do these persons 
explain their conduct to themselves? Is it not 
their habitual practice to laugh do,vn seriousness. 
and to look on any argument \vhich is brought 
against them from the words of Scripture, as on 
that very account unworthy of attention? It seems 
as if the mere fact, that the objection turned on rp- 
ligious grounds ,vas with some 11len a sufficient 
reason for putting it by, as part of a question into 
\vhich they ùo not feel called on to enter. 
Ho\v plainly do such persons resenlble the pro- 
fligate sons-in-Ia\v of Lot! The Bible seems to 
t hen) as a book that nlocketh. 
And \vhat has just been said of sensuality, is 
equally applicable to every other course ,yhich men 
knovángly persevere in against God's conl111and, 
and yet \vithout a feeling of uneasiness. 
No persons, ,,?ho intentionally put by reJigious 
02 
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con
ideratiolls in the regulation of any part of thl'ir 
conduct, can possibly take the Bible to nIean ""hat 
it plainly says. They must suppose that its state- 
Dlents are sOllleho\v or other exaggerated, that it 
"
as ,vritten for different tinles, or for persons diffe- 
rently circumstanced from themselves, or that it 
intentionally overstates the rule of conduct, on the 
assull1pdon that lllen ,,-ill aim at s0111ething short of 
the 11lark prescribed to them. 
These, and other devices of self-deceit, must be 
systematically cherished by a large portion of man- 
kind. But there is yet a further step of indif- 
ference to be traced: \ve have to observe men not 
onI)" putting the Bible intentionally out of their 
thoughts, 'vherever it is brought to bear upon tbeir 
O\VTI conduct; but, at the 
ame time that they do 
this, taking God's "
ord into their nloutb, praising 
religious sentinlents, expressing the utIllost respect 
for [religion J. " They COlne unto thee," 
ays thp 
Prophet Ezekiel of the faithless Israelites, "as the 
people cometh, and they sit before thee as l\Iy peo- 
ple, and they hear thy ,vords, but they ,,-ill not òo 
them; for ,vith their rnouth they sho\v nluch lo\-e, 
but their heart goeth after their covetousness. And 
10 thou art unto them a
 a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can pJay ,veIl on an 
instrument; for they hear thy ,vords, but they do 
them not." 
This is the last and most hopeless forUI of re- 
ligious indifference; to this, lllore tlJan to any other 
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telllper, the Bible seenlS as a book that mocketh ; 
and those ,vho cherish it ,,"ould have been the least 
of all lllen likely either to follo\v K oab into the 
Ark, or to fly ",-ith Lot from the fate of Sodorn. 
Yet it is to be feared that a ,"va y of vie,ving things 
not very unlike this, is sadly characteri
tic of our 
tin1es; at any rate, ,ve cannot doubt that it is 
,.ery prevalent al1l0ng us, and that it takes especial 
hold on refined and educated minds. The t,vo first 
forms of practical infidelity ,vhich have been men- 
tioned, are COlnmon to all times and all stages of 
society. In aU the variety of circumstances in 
,vhich history exhibits U1an to us, ,ve see abundant 
instances of ,vilful sin against a kno,vledge of the 
truth, and a deliberate preference for the servants 
of mammon before the servants of God. But to 
cOlllbine this real contelnpt of sacred things with 
a hollo,v artificial respect ,yhich hears the ,vord of 
the 
lost High "as a very lovely song," this is a 
kind of neglect reserved only for days of intellec- 
tual cultivation. 
In these tiDIes "Te lTIUst be lllost zealously OIl 
nur guard against such fatal delusions, if ,ve ,yould 
hope that it D1ay not sometime be ,vith us as in 
the days of Lot and in the days of N oe. . If ,ve 
,vould hope that God's third great judgment, the 
coming of the Son of l\Ian, may not overtake us 
una,vares. 
Nor let us suppose it so very certain, that this 
fearful day is as yet far distant froln us. The 
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course of Nature Inay indeed seenl finn and set- 
tied; the thought nlay sugge
t it
clf to us, ,vhich 
St. Peter says shall arise anlong those ,vho ,valk 
after their o\vn lusts, " ,vhich say, 'Vhere is the pru- 
mise of IIis cODling; for since the filthers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they ,vere frolll the 
beginning of the creation." But Jet us relneluber 
that this is to be the bcoff of the last days; and that 
the Apostle states it in connexion ,vith this SOICllUl 
"\\'arlling, "The heavens and earth ,yhich are no\v, by 
the saIne word nre kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judglnent. . . . The Lord is not 
slack concerning IIis pronlise, as some lncn count 
slackness; but is long-suffering to us-\varù. . . . . 
But the day of the Lord '{vill conle, a!' a thief in tll(
 
night." 
Let U
 be ca.reful that this ,yarning i
 not treated 
by us as \vas the ,yarning of the Angels by LOt'M 
sons-in-Ia\v. 
'Vhat then is the Ark which \ve are to prepare, 
or \"here is the Zoar ,ve Inust fly to ? 
"Sell that ye have and give alms; provide for 
yourselves bags ,vhich ,vax not old; a treasure in 
the IH?avens that faileth not. . . . Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lights burning; and }ye J"our- 
selves like unto Inen that \vait for their Lord; . . . 
that \vhen He cometh and knockcth, they nlay 
open unto lIÏ1n in1nlediately. Blessed are those 
ser'Tants \"bon1 the Lord, \"hen lIe COllleth, shall 
find" atching." 



SERMON XVII. 



fAt"S DEADNESS TO RELIGIO
 THE CAUSE OF THE 
FAILURE OF THE GOSPEL. 


2 PETER iii. 4. 


" 'Vhere is the promise of His coming? for since the Fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation." 


OF all the interpositions of God in the affairs of 
nlen, the introduction of Christianity is the one for 
which the greatest preparation ,vas ll1ade, and ,vith 
,vhich the greatest blessings are associated, as its 
pron1Îsed result. From the first to the last, it is, as 
it ,yere, the burden of the Sacred Volume; both in 
the frequency ,,'ith ,rhich it is mentioned, anù the 
terms in ,vhich it is spoken o
 our attention is 
forced to,yards it as the one leading object of the 
111irRculous Dispensation. 
'Vhen the first n1an and ,vomall had forfeited 
God's favour and received IIis sentence, the con- 
delnnation ,yas Dlitigated by the prolnise, that at 


1 [The following Sermon has been put together out of portions 
of three incomplete sermons.] 
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sonle future tinIe, the Seed of the ,yoman should 
bruise the serpent's head. Above 2000 years after 
this, when, on account of the wickedness of man- 
kind, God determined to separate to IIimself a 
peculiar people, for the preservation of true religion 
among 111en, He connected this deterlnination ,vi th 
a rene\val of the proluise ,vhich lIe had before 
given. The chosen people ,vere to fulfil a double 
purpose: they ,vere called and set apart, not only 
to preserve the kno\v]edgf' of the One True God, 
bu t from among then1 ,vas the prolnised Deliverer 
to arise. At the death of Jacob, the line of descent 
,vas still farther restricted to tbe tribe of Judah; 
,vho ,vas blessed above his brethren with the a
- 
surance that "The sceptre shall not depart frolD 
Judah, nor a La,vgiver from between his feet, till 
Shiloh COlne, and unto I finl shall the gathering of 
the ppoplp be." 
Thus in the threp nlost iInportant revelations 
",
hich 'ye are infornled of in the Book of Genesis, 
the coming of Christ occupies a prominent piace. 
Our first parents are consoled by it on the loss of 
Paradise; Abrahaln is encouraged by it to forsake 
his country and kindred; Judah and his brethrpn 
are fortified by it against the afflictions of their long 
captivity in Egypt. 
Again, on the settlement of Israel in the promised 
land, after their long bondage, ,ve find the same 
Illysterious pledge rene\ved to then1 in a IllOst re- 
Juarkable nlanll
r. 'Ve find a ,yicked n1agician 
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brought from a far country by a po,verful king, and 
telnpted by all the treasures he could offer, to 
curse and defy the people of God. But a spell is 
upon him, and he does but proclaim the coming of 
the nlighty and mysterious Person, ,vith \vhom the 
fortunes of the seed of Abraham \vere from the first 
identified, and directs the expectation, not only of 
the chosen people, but of other nations to this one 
great event. 
In the days of the prophet David, and succeeding 
prophets, nlore light is thro,vn upon the office and 
character and triumphs of IIim, \vho ,vas to be of 
the seed of David according to the flesh; and the 
prophet Isaiah speaks of the extent of the deliver- 
ance \vhich ,vas to be \vrough t, and the change in 
hunlan affairs \vhich \vas to be effected. We are 
directed to a time ,,,hen ,var and strife should be at 
an end, and the people of God should d\vell in rest 
and quietness; ,vhen "Ephraim should not envy 
Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim;" when " the wolf 
should d,vell \vith the Iamb, and the leopard lie 
dO'Vll \vith the kid," ,vhen " the Lorù should com- 
fort IIis people and redeem Jerusalem," and ,,
hen 
lIe should "lllake bare Ilis holy arm, in the sight 
of all people," and "all the ends of the earth should 
see the salvation of our God." 
Such are the blessings 'l hich mankind have been 
led to expect fronl' the coming of our Saviour; and 
though we may believe that some part of them re- 
late more especially to I-lis second coming, yet Ull- 
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doubtedly they \vere intended in some sense to be 
understood of the first. }1'or if \ve pass on, in the 
Sacred History, to the arrival of that long expected 
event, we find a ne\v revelation made in an extra- 
ordinary manner, as if to identify the birth of Jesus 
Christ \vith the COlnnlencement of the reign of 
peace. The Angel of the Lord, ,vho appeared to 
the shepherds by night, announced " tidings of 
great joy, which should. be unto all people;" and 
" suddenly there ,vas \vith the l\ngel a multitude 
of the hea venl y host, praising God, and saying, 
G lory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good \vill to,vard lHen." 
'Ve are ,varranted then, by 1101y Scripture, in 
forlning very great anticipations of the results of 
Christ's coming. Let us consider ,,,,,hat there is in 
the present aspect of human affairs to D1eet such 
anticipations. Is the state of society in \vhich ,ve 
live conformable ,vith ,vhat ,ve should have ex- 
pected, if ,ve only kne\v the glorious ]Jromises of 
IIis coming, and did not ourselves live in the days 
of their accomplishment? I think ,ye must ans\ver 
that it is not; and that, to a superficial observer, 
the ,vorld, as \ve experience it, nlust seem a suffi- 
cient refutation of those oracles ,vhich seem to pro- 
mise something so very different. It is too true 
in one sense, that " all things continue as they ,vere 
from the beginning of the creation." On all sides 
of us \ve see the saIne degree of hatred, covetous- 
nebS, impurity, ,vhich have disgraced the earliest 
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histories. l"he Inultitude of men are scarcely in 
any 111aterial respects different from ,vhat they 
,vould have been had they kno\vn nothing of Jesus 
Christ and the Gospel. There is little even in 
their external conduct and intercourse ,vith each 
other, that l1light not just as \vell be discharged by 
a deist or a heathen. 1\lere natural religion might 
teach theln a far higher standard of honesty, so- 
briety, chastity, and benevolence, than almost any 
man acts up to in his daily conduct. And such 
is the state of things to ,vhich the Apostle looks 
for\vard, ,vhen he gives us the ,varning in the text. 
"There shall conle in the last days scoffers, ,valking 
after their o\vn lusts, saying, 'Vhere is the prolnise 
of IIis coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue a
 they ,vere from the beginning of 
the creation." And it lnust be owned tbat this un- 
holy scoff is not ,vitbout SOllIe appearance of foun- 
dation. It is almost impossible for one who does 
little himself for Christ's sake, not to feel indifferent 
to what Christ has done for him; nor to get gra- 
dually into t.he notion that the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel can be of no such great Ï1nportance after 
all. And perhaps D10st men have, at sonle time or 
other, felt a doubt ,,,hether God did really care so 
much about the affairs of men as the Bible repre- 
sents; and ,vhether the great !Jromises ,,
hich the 
Old Testanlent contains, Dlay not be understood in 
a more vague and metaphorical sense, than is gene- 
rally supposed. 
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Such a doubt, ho,vever, inlplies great thoughtless- 
ness at any rate; anù if indulged, great \vickedness. 
In the first place; \vhatever lllay be the apparent 
inconsistency between the visible effects of Christ- 
ianity, and the results which prophecy \vould lead 
us to expect fronl it, it is an inconsistency ,vhich 
the Bible itself: as in the text, teaches us to look 
for. 'Vhat '\ve have to reconcile is, not ,vhat God 
has dOlle for us ,vith ,,,hat \ve Jnay fancy lIe 
has proluised to do, but one part of ,vhat lIe bas 
decreed \vith anothp.r part. Tho contrast \vhich is 
prt-'
ented to us, bet\veen the actual 
tate of Christ- 
ians, and that peaceful condition \vhich is d\velt on 
so luuch in Inany of the prophecies \yhich relate to 
Christ's kingdonl, is not Dlore lnarked than the con- 
trast bet,veen those saIne prophecies, and the \varn- 
illgS \vhich other parts of the Bible give us no less 
plainly, concerning the littl
 use Christians would 
lllake of their privileges, and the obstinacy 'with 
\vhich men ,vould frustrate all God's endeavours to 
benefit them. For instance, let us look at the 
tenth chapter of the Gospel according to St. J.\tIat- 
the\v, in ,vhich the appointIuent and cOlnmission of 
the T\velve Apostles is relateù. There Jesus Christ 
\varns thelu of the effects ,vhich they \vere to ex- 
pect from their preaching. "Think not that I am 
come to send peace upon earth: I canle not to send 
peace but a s\yord. I anI COllIe to set a man at 
variance with his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the ùaughter-in-Ia\v against her 
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1l10ther-in-hl\V; and a nlan's foes shall be they of 
his o\vn household." And again, in the t,venty- 
fourth chapter, "Y e shall hear of ,val'S and rumours 
of ,val'S; nation shall rise against nation, and king- 
donI against kingdom. And many false prophets 
shall arise and deceive Inany. And because ini- 
quity shall abound, the love of many shall ""ax 
cold." These are the effects of Christianity ,yhich 
Jesus Christ Himself has prepared us for. If then 
His ,yords are reconcileable with the rest of the 
Scripture promises, the face of things, sad as it un- 
doubtedly is, still is no other than ,vhat might be 
reasonably looked for. 'Ve see nothing before us 
more sad than the state of things w'hich this dreary 
picture describes; nor have ,ye any pretence for 
asking" "There is tbe promise of 1-lis conling 1" or 
for complaining that "all things continue as they 
,vere from the beginning of the creation." 
[Rather, if "
e ,vill complain, ,ve must direct our 
complaint not against God ,vho has given, but against 
lllan \vho has received the Gospel. The blessings 
,vhich have been prolnised by Goù to man, have ever 
depended on man, in a measure, for their accompIish- 
Inent. And it ,yill be 11lore just, as ,veIl as more 
profitable, if \ve turn our thoughts to the picture, 
,vhich the ,vorld and our hearts ,viII present to us, 
of man's rejection of God's mercies, than elnploy 
theln in contrasting a portion of the Scripture pro- 
phecies \vith the measure of fulfilment at this day. 
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[f there bo discrepancy bet\veen the anticipation 
and the fact, bet"'
een one part of the promise and 
another, our o,vn deliberate love of sin, and ,yilfnl 
disobedience, are the real causes of it.] 
Everyone [indeed] ,vho does not shut his eyes 
to \"hat is going on around him, must be aware that 
a large portion of tbose \vho profess to believe and 
recei ve th
 Gospel, act deliberately and systemati- 
cally in opposition to its commands. They not only 
allo\v themselves to follo\v pleasure in opposition 
to God's ,vil1, but even ,vhen untelllpted, ,vhen left 
to TIlake up their lllind how they ,viII act in future, 
,vitbout any present pleasure to turn them aside, 
and merely thinking over the principles on ,vhich 
they intend to shape their conduct, they still \vith 
their eyes open determine that they ,viII follo,v a 
different rule from that \vhich God has so clearly 
laid do,vn. 

Iany 111en indeed there are, ,,,ho alIo\v thenl- 
selves to be carried so far in these desperatp courses, 
as even to indulge in sins ,vhich God has forbidden 
by name, such as drunkenness and fornication, still 
at the very tiule they are sinning, ackno\vledge that 
the Bible is the ,vord of God, and feel that if they 
continue till death in their present courses they 
111ust perish everlastingly,-ackno\vledge a future 
life, as revealed in the Bible, so itnplicitly, that, in- 
eOl1sistent as their conduct is, they are very far from 
having given up the hopes of salvation, and console 
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themsel ves ,yith the notion that all ,viII somehow 
or other come fight ,vith them at last. 
But ,ve need not have recourse to these extrelne 
cases by. ,yay of detecting persons, ,vho, in their 
daily conduct and habit of mind, belie the faith 
,vhich they profess, and run in tbe face of God's 
cOlllmandments kno\vingly and on principle; [\vho 
by professing to receive the Gospel, yet not obeying 
it, lodge ,vith themselves the responsibility of that 
failure of success ,vhich has attended its introduc- 
tion.] There are many, ,,,ho by circumstances have 
been happily preserved from falling into gross and 
open violRtions of God's la,v; ,vho are not drunkards 
nor adulterers, and yet ,,,ho live, and intentionally 
Ii ve, in a ,yay which they know to be contrary to 
the spirit of Scripture; and ,vho ,,,"ould be very 
sorry to be called to their last account till their 
character has undergone an entire reformation. I 
speak of cases ,vhich meet us every day; as, for 
instance, of persons who indulge spiteful feelings 
tow"ards their neighbours, and alIo,v thenlselves to 
speak of them or act to\\
ards then} in a manner not 
consistent ,vith that single and ,veIl-known n1axim of 
charity, " Do unto all men, as you ,,"ould have them 
do unto you," and \\t
ho do all this not under the influ- 
ence of temporary excitement only, not only when 
SOlne il1-treatlnent, ,vhich they either really or in 
fancy have received, drives them at the moment to act 
contrary to their judgment, but ,,
ho, ,,
hen they think 
the Inatter over quietly by themselves, will not look 
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their duty manfully in the face, and contrive to 
quiet their conscience by evasions ,vhich hard I)" 
satisfy even thelnse]ves. 
The same temper, ,vhich thus manifests itself in 
reference to our duty to,vards our neighbour, sho,vs 
itself also in reference to our duty to\vards God and 
ourselves. :\Ia1LY persons, ,vho kno,v ,veIl enough 
what is required of Christians in these respects, 
attelnpt to satisfy themselves \vith a standard of 
duty far short of the highest ,yhich is proposed to 
us. They kno\v the stress \vhich is laid in Scrip- 
ture on the duty of private prayer. They know" 
that if they ,vollld live as St. Paul lived, they must 
preserve a constant seriousness of mind, and pre- 
pare themselves to act the part of martyrs at any 
moment, ,,,hen God may think fit to call on them; 
and yet they cannot bring themselves to determine 
on leading a life so little to their taste. They go 
over their prayers in a hasty and negligent Inanner, 
as all people must nece:ssarily do ,vho leave God out 
of their thoughts in the business and pleasures of 
life; and they silence the thought, ,yhich no,v and 
then cOlllpels thenl to contrast their o,vn conduct 
,vith that of the 
aint]y examples proposed to them, 
by recollecting that since the times of the Apostles 
great changes have taken place in the ,yorld, and 
tbat rules ,vhich might have been very applicable 
to the case of the first Christians, can hard] y be 
considered as binding upon us under such different 
circulllstances. This they are in the habit of 
aying 
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to thenlsel ves, and this they allow themselves to 
consider an excuse. But lrhatever they may say, 
they are not really at peace \vith then1selves, and 
,vould be alarmed indeed to think of meeting their 
Judge at the last day ,vith their present careless and 
,vorldly temper. 
Nor are the cases ,vhich I have mentioned the 
only cases in ,vhich this disposition sho\ys itself. 
Almost every fault ,vhich is either directly or in- 
directly censured in Scripture, has, under SOlne plea 
or other, been indulged in by persons not utterly 
hardened against religious fear, and \\'ho hope that 
before they die they may come to such a state of 
n1Înd as to secure thel11 from the terrors of hell. 
Perhaps, too, there scarcely exists a person ,,-ho 
eÀan1Ïnes his daily conduct ,,-ithout recollecting sonle 
instances in ,vhich he has indulged feelings, that he 
,vonld be very sorry not to get rid of before his 
death. Or, to put the matter lllore clearly, I believe 
there are very fe\v persons indeed \vho \vould go 
on in all respects exactly as they do, if they \vere 
sure that they should die in the course of the pre- 
sent year. 
Such are a fe\y instances of the obstinacy ,vith 
\vhich men refuse to co-operate in the accomplish- 
Inent of the gospeJ proll1Îses, and become respon- 
sible in consequence of its partial failure. But 
in order to have still clearer proof that the fault 
lies \vith themselves, let us consider the admissions 
and avo\vals \vhich they are not uu\villing to make 
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in fayour of religion and against then1selves. For 
instance; they profess, one and all, that they are, 
like the subjects of the Old Dispensation, 
trangers 
and pilgrims on the earth; only that they see more 
clearly than the J e,ys did the farther country to- 
,yards ,,
hich they are journeying. 'Vhile they "re- 
ceived not the proJuises," but "beheld thelll afar off;" 
,ve on the contrary, ,,'ho no,,,, liye, are fan1Ïliar ,vith 
thcIn froln our infancy. 'Ve cannot recoHect the 
tinle ,vhen 'Ve '3uppo
ed this earth to ùe our final 
destination, or its pleasures and honours the source 
of real and lasting happiness. "T e have professed 
at heart to believe, ,vhatever our conùuct 11lay seen1 
to indicate, that the sole object of our being placed 
in this situation is for our trial, ,yhcther or not ,ve 
are ,villing to be God's servants, and to discipline us 
in the full forll1ation of such habits and telopers as 
Inay fit us for another and a better country. This 
,ve all admit as a nlatter of course, and should be 
startled at having any iU1putation cast on our 
sincerity. 
'Ve kno,v too by a sad experience, lrhich no 
blindness or thoughtless indifference can counteract, 
that the tinle allotted us for this pilgrÏ1nage is nc- 
ces
arily yery short, and that it lllay at any instant 
COllles to its terlnination. PossiblJ, indeed, ,ve 
Inay n10st of us indulge the notion, that our fated 
existence ,,
in reach the usual terlTI of hunlan life 
that ,ve shall be spared by disease and accident, 
and allowed to attain to fourscore years before "Te 
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pass a".ay and are gone. 'Ve Dlay inlagine that \YC 
h:1 vo yet thuc enough before us, and Dlay l"ÐCOncile 
oursel yes to the consciousness that our present 
courses are not such as to fit us for the presence of 
our J uclge, by the hope that all vdll yet be \ve II 
\yith us; that the temptations ,vhich no\v seduce 
us \vill not haunt us to the grave; nor the levity 
,vhich now repels the admonitions of conscience, 
continue to distract us in our later years. 'Ve 
Dlay hope, not\vithstanding the fate \"hich \ye see 
attending our neighbours, that \ve ourselves shall 
be exceptions; that though their habits seem to 
strengthen by continuance, aud their consciences to 
be seared by continual neglect, our telnper on the 
contrary may \vithout effort change, and our COll- 
science retain its sensitive purity to the last. 'Ve 
Inay delude ourselves ,,'ith the notion that ,ye are 
not becon1Ïng sensual "hen \,e act sensually, not 
faithless w"hile \ye discharge our office faithlessly. 
In SOllIe such \vay all ,yho continue ,vilfully to 
act ',fong, must reconcile themselves to this ,,,,ant 
of strictness, till they have ceased to believe rightly. 
No man could look in the face the fearful prospect 
of meeting such a God as the Bible describes, and 
,,
ith such a temper as too many of us indulge. 
'Ve 11lust hope to become different Dlen before ,ye 
die, or ,ve must disbelieve ,vhat \\ge are told ,,-ill 
follo,v death. 
Another instance of the dishonest and self- 
deceiving !':pirit in ,vhich nlen receive the gospe], 
r2 
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eell ill their notions concerning the nature of 
repentance. 
Iany Dlell look on repenting as a 
definite act, \vhich it is in their po,ver to perforn1 at 
any tinIe, and look for,vard to a time ,vhen the 
telnptations ,vhich no'v beset thelll ,villiessen, and 
"\vhen by t.he perforo1ance of this act they shall set 
thelnselves right as to the pagt, and for the future 
Ii ve according to their consciences. They feel that 
at present their inclinations lead them to a sort of 
life quite different froln that \yhich .L\postles have 
conunended to us by their exanIples, but they hope 
that, as they gro,v older, their dispositions ,viII inl- 
prove, that experience ,viII render then1 gradually 
more serious, and that they shall fall. almost \vith- 
out effort, into a sort of life for ,vhich they no,,,' feel 
very unfit. Such a change they expect ,vill take 
place in themselves, becau
e their self-indulgence 
leads them to ,vish for it, and because they are not 
01 
sufficiently in earnest to observe ho,v very impro- 
bable it is. .Lind their belief that this change, 
ho\vever late it takes place, ,vill put them on the 
same footing as if they had been innocent frolll the 
first, they even venture to found on an interpreta- 
tion of the language of Scripture. 
But these delusive tales, preposterous as they 
are, can do but little to,vards securing the peace of 
mind of one ,,,ho weighs ,yell the precarious tenure 
on ,vhich he holds his o,vn life, and the terrible 
uncertainty ,vhich hangs over that day and hour "of 
,vhich kno,yeth no man, no not the Angel5 of God, 
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nor the Son, but the Father," that day ,vhich shall 
COllIe upon us as "a thief in the night." Even to 
the Inost serious and self-denying persons, ,vho are 
duly sensible of their infirmities, such a prospect 
cannot but SODletimes be a fearful one; they can- 
not but sOInetin1es shrink with involuntary a\ve, 
froln the thoughts of His presence, ,,
hom they may 
so soon encounter; anù they recollect our Lord's 
"
arning, to "take heed lest at any time our hearts 
be overcharged ,vith surfeiting and drunkenness, 
and the cares of this life, and so that day come 
upon us un
nvares; for as a snare shall it come 
upon all them that d \yen on the face of the ,,
hole 
earth." Y pt nlost people profess to believe these 
,varnings, and yet kno,vingly play the desperate 
galne of risking a fe,,"" days of ease and self-indulg- 
ence, risking such short and alloyed enjoyment, 
against the chance of this sudden destruction. 
Such is the state of conviction, inconsistency, and 
self-deceit of the greater number of professed 
Christians: they believe the gospel, and do nothing 
111ore. They engage to provide for the due fulfil- 
l11ent of the gospel, they get it as it ,vere into their 
possession, and then they trifle ,vith it aud betray 
it. lIenee it is, and hence only, that the promises 
connected ,vith the birth of Christ have failed in 
the measure they have failed. God provided ,vhat 
ought to have ensured Ruccess, man accepted it as 
sufficient for success, and then proceeded to defeat 
that design of \vhich he ,vas trusted \vith the ac- 
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lllllellt. Thus the partial failure of the 
prou1Ïses, \\
hile previously announced, has ùeen 
cau:scd by the sin of Inal1kind. 
In ans\ver to these renlarks, ho\vever, it 111ay be 
objected, that, adluitting funy the agency of hunlan 
nature itself in defeating the pron1Í
es of the gospel, 
it does not appear ,vhy those pronliscs should have 
been given in the glo,ving language of prophecy, if 
it ,vas kno\vl1 aU the \rhile to ..L\.hnighty 'VisdoIll 
that they ,vere to fail; tbat nlan'
 foreseen belf-\vill 
and obstinacy account for our Lord'b announcing 
that the gospel should fail of its full object, but 
\vas a reason ,,,hy this allnounceluent should not 
have been attended by announceluents 111ure nu- 
merous and striking, of a brighter character. Nay, 
it luay be still furtller said by the \va)T\vard heart, 
" Is there after all any thing so very great in the 
Christian privileges thcI11selves, supposing thcln 
duly fulfilled in us, as to con1e up to the exaggera- 
ted expectations \vhicb have been held out ? IIa
 
Gud after all done nu lnore for us than to call on 
us to lead holy and npright lives, and to proluise that 
in case \YC do so, \VC 
hall enjoy rest and tranquil 
Iity on earth? Surely eyen heathens might ha \?c 
knO\Yll this; and it needed no apparatus of types 
and prophecies to prepare us for such a COmll1U- 
llicatioll." 
In language 1ike thi
 the scoffer may still in- 
dulge; nor ,viH it be sufficient to ans\\?er hiIn, tbat 
the chief end of Christ's cOIning upon- earth waf; to 
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secure us an access to future happiness in the 
\yorld to come, by making an atonement for our 
sins; that, therefore, \ve ought not in reason to 
look for the effects of Christianity on this side of 
the grave. This is indeed, in a great measure, true. 
It is true that this mysterious part of Christ's office 
is held up to us as that ,,
hich is of the greatest 
importance to us, and ,,'hich deserves our nlost espe- 
cial gratitude; but it is not true that no part of the 
blessings, ,vhich ,vere pronlised on His coming, 
\vere to be perceptible during our sojourn upon 
earth. Peace between Goel and man Jesus Christ 
has restored by His death upon the cross; but He 
has also inforlned us of truths, and pledged Himself 
to promises, \vhich if \ve did our part \vith even 
tolerable faith, ,vould ensure the re-establishment 
of peace bet,veen one man and another. And for 
a kno,,,
ledge ho,v these truths l1Jay assist us, and 
ho,v these proInises are daily accomplished for us, 
,ve have nothing t.o appeal to but our o,vn personal 
experience. In this important Inatter everyone 
nlust fornl his opinion for himself; and his judg- 
ment must necessarily be decided by the benefit 
\vhich he has himself derived from his Christian 
privileges,-the use he has hinlself made of the 
assistances God extends to hÎIl1. If \ve lead neg- 
ligent lives, and aHo,\' ourselves to be s\valJo\ved up 
in the business and pleasures of the "orld around 
us, it is quite ÍInpossible that we can form any idea 
of those invisible things \vith ,vhich ,ve are no less 
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really, though less obviously conversant. If ,ve do 
not ourselves feel deep sorrow and contrition at our 
sins 1, ,ve can feel no great thankfulness for the kind- 
ness ,vhich so tenderly consoles and reclain1s us. If 
,ve are not conscious of our unceasing tendency to 
defection from God, we cannot be a,vare of the sup- 
port by ,vhich lIe retains our allegiance. Christian 
kno"yledge is in fact only to be obtained by Christ- 
ian obedience; and ,,? lTIUSt not expect to attain 
the one ,vithout the discharge of the other. Those, 
ho,vever, ,yho in any good 111eaSUre have ascertained 
by their o,vn experience the greatness of the bles- 
sings "rl1Îch are already given them, \vill understand 
that, froln their greatness they are, if any,vhere 
given, a sufficient fulfihuellt of prophecy, even 
,vithout public llisplay of then}, or extended par- 
ticipation. 
As often then as ,ve feel assaulted ,vith vexing 
doubts, and are tenlpted to distru:st God's ,vatchfuI.. 
ness and care for us, let our eye be kept steadily 
fixed on the truth, that there is but one ,yay as ,veIl 
to know as to serve God; and that the only means 
of remedying our ,vant of faith, is perseverance in 
Holy Living. Let us renlember that in order to 


C Instead of "deep sorrow and contrition at our sins," the 
Author had written first "a lively sense of that wretched state 
of defection from God, to which we are daily and hourly 
tempted;" but made the substitution before finishing the sen- 
tence. This repression of his own private feelings occurs in 
other places in the 118.J 
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understand, \ye must use the blessings ,vhich have 
been extended to us; and that by deviating from 
the path of Christian duty, we run the chance of 
falling off at the same time from our Christian 
faith. 
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" lie that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he."] 


,V E are this day DIet to COlnlnenlorate the birth of 
that great Saint and Prophet, of ,,,horn it ,vas said 
by Jesus Christ, that "among those that are born 
of ,vomen, there hath not arisen a greater than he," 
one ,vhom the J e,vs ,vere to ackno\vledge as higher 
than their Patriarch l\.braham, or their La,vgiver 
l\Io
es, and Jet one than ",.horn the least in the 
I(ingdolll of Ilea ven ,vas greater. 
It is not lllY intention no\v to explain to JOu in 
,,,,hat senSè these t\VO things ,vere true of John, or 
to poin
 out ,vhat ,vere the differences bet\veen tlH
 
doctrine ,vhich he ,vas cornnlissioned to teach, and 
the t\VO other doctrines ,vith which it is compared- 
the doctrine of the La \v and the doctrine of Christ: 
all I ,vish you to observe is this,-that ,vhereas he 
,vas to be exalted aùove all the Saints and Prophets 


1 [Preached on St. John the Baptist's Day, 1833.] 
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of the Old rresÜuuellt, by preparing the ,vay for the 
ne,v and better Dispensation, yet that he at the 
same tinle ,vas excluded fronl that Dispensation 
himself. He ,vas to preach that the I(ingdom of 
Hea yen ,,,,as at hand, bu t in that blessed l(ingdoln 
he \vas to have no part biu1self; the least in that 
I(ingdom ,vas to be greater than he. 
This i
 a poil1t ,vhich I ,,,ish you to observe
 not 
because it ,viII tend to thro,v light on the object of 
John's mission, but because it seenlS to thro,,,, great 
light on his character. John ,vas to be called on 
to lead a life of fasting and penance, and to preach 
doctrines "Thich "Tere sure to be very disagreeable, 
to Inake himself an object of persecution, and ,vhich 
,vere in fact the cause of his martyrdom; and for 
,,,hat ?-to prepare the ,yay for a ne,,,, doctrine 
,vhich ,vas to be superadded to his, and in the pro- 
pagation of ,yhich he ,vas to have no pnrt or lot. 
l-lis heavy task it ,vas to alarm a ,yicked and self- 
satisfied age; a generation of 'vipers ,vhich ,vould 
not be ,yarned to flee from the ,vrath to come; by 
telling theln that the axe ,vas laid to the root of the 
tree, and every tree that brought not forth good fruit, 
,vas to be he,vn do,vn, and cast into the fire. He 
,vas the Inessenger of no cOlufortable and cheering 
tidings, nothing that ,vould attach people to hiIll as 
a. teacher of snlooth things; nor \vas he to declare 
all y thing ne,v or striking, ,vhich ,vould cause hinl 
to be adnlired as ,viser than other lnen; his doctrine 
,va
 the sin1plest and nlost cOlnmon-place that can 
10 
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be conceived; exactly ,vhat everyone had kno,vn 
before, but ,vhich they thought too disagreeable to 
act upon. "And the people asked him, sa Jing, "That 
shall ,ve do then? lIe aIJs\vel'ed, and saith unto 
them, He that hath t,vo coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none; and he that hath nleat, let 
bim do Jike\\'ise. Then came also publicans to be 
baptized, and said unto him, l\Ia
ter, ,vhat shall 
'",e do ? A nd he Raid unto them, Exact no more 
than that ,yhich ib appointed JOu. And the soldiers 
like,vise denlanded of hiIu, saying, .1\.lH,l ,vhat shall 
".e do? .l\.lld he said unto them, Do violence to 
no man, neither accuse any falsely; and be content 
,vith your ,vages." 
Such ,vas the comn10n-place unpalatable doctrine 
of John, for the sake of "\vhich he '\"as to spend his 
life in the ,vilderness, fed ,vith locusts and ,vild 
honey, till Herod the tetrarch, being reproved of 
him for IIerodias, his brother Philip's ,vife, and for 
all the evils ,vhich Herod had done, added vet this 
oi 
above all, that he shut up John in prison, and at 
last beheaded hiIn. And ,vhy ,vas he to do all 
this? \Vhat ,vas to be his recon1pense? 'Vas he to 
be follo\ved by an admiring multitude, and looked 
up to as the leader of his party? "The people \vere 
in expectation, and all n1used in their hearts of 
John, whether he ,vere the Christ, or not: J Ohll 
ans,vered, saying unto thenl all, I indeed baptize 
you \vith ,vater unto repentance, but one n1ightier 
than [ cOllleth, the latchet of ,vhosc shoes I am 
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not "
orthy to unloose; lIe shall baptize you ,,
ith 
the 1101 y Ghost and ,vith fire." 
This ,yas to be his re,vard for all his labours and 
sufferings; One mightier than he ,vas to come and 
to take a,vay his disciples fronl hin1, baptizing them 
,vith a new' ba.ptism instea.d of his; and teaching 
new and nobler doctrines, for ,vhich he ,vas only 
preparing the "
ay. N or ,,-as this all; not only "-as 
he to give place to a mightier than he, but he \\yas 
himself to be excluded froln the blessed Dispensa- 
tion of \vhich he ,vas the forerunner; his disciples 
,vere to leave hiIn for a greater Teacher, but he 
hinlself ,vas not to acconlpany them; be ,vas to an- 
nounce to the ,,"orld the Advent of the Lalnb of 
God; be was to baptize HiD), and send I-lirll forth 
on His heavenly mission, but ,vas himself to have 
no share in it. The I(ingdom of Heaven "yas at 
hand, and he ,vas excluded. The very least in the 
I(ingdolTI of I-Ieaven ,vas greater than he. 
"Thile the blessed Jesus '"as going about J udea 
,,,,itb His follo"yers, John was not invited to attend 
IIim, but continued preaching his unconsolatory 
doctrine; frightening obdurate sinners, and urging 
them to repent. "After these things, came Jesus 
into the land of J udea, ,,,jth His disciples, and 
there He tarried and baptized. And John also ,vas 
baptizing in .Ænol1 near to Salin1; because there 
,yas much 'yater there, and they callIe and ,vere 
baptized. For John "
as not yet cast into prison. 
Then there arose a question bet,veen 801ne of John'8 
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disciples and the JC\YS about purifying: and they 
canle unto John, and said unto hiIn, llabbi, lIe that 
'vag ,yith thee beyond Jordan, to ,vhOll1 thou be
ll.est 
,,
itness, behold the same baptizeth, and all 1110n 
COlne to IIÌln. John ans,ycred and said, ....\ lnan can 
J'eceive nothing except it be given hiul frotH hea- 
"\'en. Ye yourselyes bear TIle ,,
itness, that ] I'aid 
I anI not the Christ, but that [ anI sent before 
IJin1." 
Such ,yas the situation of this great Saint and 
Prophet, than 'VhOlU a greater had not risen an10ng 
the sons of \YOnlen, and yet \vho ,vas less than the 
least of tho disciples of Jesus Christ, in the number 
of ,yhOnl he ,vas not perntitted to include himself. 
Unlike J\loses, ,,,ho looked but once fron1 l)isgah on 
the land of pronlise, and \vas then taken a,vay frOll1 
the \yorld, John lived in the sight of bleRsings 
\rhich ,vere ,vithheld from him; the I(ingdoll1 of 
Ileaven ,vas ,vithin his reach; he had seen Jesus 
Christ, and heard fron1 IIis O\YIl disciples ho\y I-Ie 
baptized, and all DIeD came unto I-liu1, but ,"as hilll- 
self shut out from IIis presence. The ren1ainùer of 
his ,vords on this occasion are very Í1npressive: 
" lIe that hath the bride is the bridegroolll; but 
the friend of the bridegroom, \,,110 standeth and 
heareth Hilll, rejoiceth greatly, because of the Bride. 
groom's voice: This IllY joy therefore is fulfilled. 
lIe 111Ust increase, but I 111ust decrease." 
I t is this feature in John's history ,vhich seenlS 
in an especial Dlanner to demand the conte111plation 
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of serious persons. This single-hearted disinterested 
zeal in a cause, the success of ,vhich he ,,,,as not to 
,vitness, or materially to prolllote. Other Saints, 
beside John the Daptist, have lived lives of hardship, 
and have died D1art} rs, but they have had Iike,vise 
the encouragement of feeling that they ,yere them- 
selves acting a conspicuous part as benefactors to 
mankind, that their labours ,vere not to go for 
nothing, that they \\?ere chosen vessels of the Lord, 
and that all generations should call them blessed. 
The Patriarch A braham, ,vhen he ,vas called to 
leave his Father's country, " And to go out into a 
place ,vhich l1e should after,vards receive for an in- 
heritance, obeyed; and he ,vent out, 110t kno'l'ing 
"Thither he ,vent." "He sojourned in the land of 
promise as a strange country, d,,"elling in tabernacles 
,,,ith Isaac and Jacob, the heirs ,vith him of the 
same pron1ise." But at the saIne time that he ,vas 
bid to make this painful sacrifice of all that ,ya& 
dearest to him, of his country and kindred, and of 
his father's house, the Lord said unto hinl: "I 
,,
in make of thee a great nation, and I ,viII bless 
thee, and rnake thy nanle great: and thou shall be 
a blessing; and I ,viII bless then1 that bless thee; 
and curse them that curse thee, and in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed." These 
cheering prospects nlight, in son1e degree, support 
the favoured person to "Thorn they ,vere held out, 
an10n!!, all the SOITO'VS of his 1011 0 ' I JiIO'rin1aO'e. Far 
L1 ð ð ð 
different 'vas the case of John the Baptist. He, 
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like 1\ braham, ,vas to leave his father's house, and 
d,vell in the ,vilderness; but he ,vas to decrease, 
\vhile his l\Iaster increased. 
Again: in the case of l\Ioses, \vho may seem in 
sonle respects to have been tried as John ,vas, yet 
it is easy to see ho,y Dluch he ,vas borne up in the 
midst of trou ble
, by a kind of high and cheering 
consciousness of the great destinies to ,,,hicb he 
"Tas leading his peoplp, and by a hope that, through 
his means, tbeir hard hearts and stiff necks might 
be brought to bo\v before the 
Iost IIigh God. 
IIo\v strongly he ,vas al1inlated by this feeJing is 
seen in the keen and vehen1ellt disappointntent 
"\vhich the failure of his hopes occasioned hin1; a 
disappointment 80 keen, that the lUanneI' in ,,-hich 
he once expressed it, dre,v do,vn on himself the 
heavy punishnlent of exclusion frOll] Canaan. JoInl, 
011 the contrary, had no hopes held out to hiIn, and 
expressed no disappointment. lIe heard that Jesus 
baptized, and all men came unto IIim: "Ana he 
ans,vered, and saiù, A man can receive nothing ex- 
cept it be given him from heaven. lIe that hath 
the bride, is the bridegroom; but the friend of the 
bridegrooß}, ,,
hich standeth and heareth him, re- 
joiceth greatly, because of the bridegroom's yoice: 
this my joy therefore is fulfilled." 
It ,yould be easy to contrast John the Baptist in 
this respect as "Tell \vith other Saints as \"ith l\Ioses 
and Abraham, but enough has been said to point 
out "'hat is the kind of support tllat appears to 
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have been given to others and denied to hinl. [ 
,,,ish you no,,,, to observe ho'," the absence of this 
support seen1S to fit hinl, in an especial Blanner, to 
he an exalnplf\ to ourselves. 
For it is to be feared that in reading the liycs of 
other great Saints, ,ve in some degree excuse our- 
sel yes fronl follo,ving their steps, under the notion 
that they Wf're very differently circumstanced fronl 
us, and that their noble self-denying conduct ,yas 
D1uch easier to them, than like conduct would be 
to ourselves. I doubt not but that many persons 
think that if God had conln1Íssioned thenl to dis- 
charge some great duty, tbey should have slto"
n 
l110re zeal and energy in the perfornlance of it, than 
they no,,,, do in the ordinary and uninteresting busi- 
ness of life ;-that if they ,vere endo"ed ,,"ith the 
po,yers of A postles and Prophets, they could then 
summon up resolution to act a high part, and 
could despise the dangers and difficulties ,,'hich 
they no,v are unwilling to encounter. Or if their 
notions do not rise so high as this, at any rate 
t.hey contrast their o"
n situation in life \\Tith that 
of others ,,,,110 they think could do lTIuch more good 
than thenlselves, and think this is a sufficient rea- 
son for hardly attempting to do any good at all. 

Iany there are that think they should be charitable 
if they had money enough to be of real use to their 
neighbours, but that, as it is, they should be only 
depriving themselves, ,,"ithout affording others any 
sensible l'éJief. 
Iany nlor
 arp th
re, as it is to be 
YOLo 11. Q 
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feared, ,vho allo,v had conversation and bad actions 
to pass unnoticed before their e)Tes, because they 
are not persons of sufficif'nt influence to n1ake thel11- 
selves attended to: they say to then1selyes, 'Vhat 
good should I do by reproving persons ",-bo ".ould 
he no bettor for any thing I could say, and ,yould 
only hate 111e in return for my good ad vice? Such 
persons iInagine that if they ,yere Dlore po,yerful, or 
older, or 1nore look
d up to by their neighbours, 
they should then find no difficulty in doing ,,'hat 
no,,,, seems so iInpossible to them; and, in the mean 
till1e, because they have not ten talents, bury their 
one in a napkin. In the sallIe ,yay there are nU1l1- 
bel's ,,,ho think themselves excused in leading idle 
listless lives, because, forsooth, they are not learned 
01 
enough or clever enough to turn industry to any 
great account; they think that because, if they 
,vorked eyer so hard, they could do only a little, there- 
fore they 111aJ be fairly excused for doing nothing. 
1\"0"'- the mistake of all these persons is, that they 
cannot l1lake up their 1ninds to look only at ,vhat it 
is their O\VIl duty to do, at ,,,bat God requires of 
then1 personally: they Blust be looking for\vard to 
the probable f}.csults of their conduct. It is not 
enough for then1 that God has set them their task; 
they D1ust enquire ,vhether they shall be doing any 
great thing by performing it, ,yhether they shall 
be able to see any return for their labours; in fact, 
if the truth nlust be spoken, ,vhether they shall 
exalt thell1Se]yes by serving Gocl. 
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K ow I do not mean to deny that it is a great 
help to persons in the perfornlance of their duties, 
if they can have the satisfaction of finding them- 
selyes really useful. I do not mean to find any fault 
"\vith persons ,,-ho feel lllore alert and zealous in 
attempting to do ,vhat seems to theln very impor- 
tant and ,,-ithin their po,ver, than ,vhat is very trifling 
or hopeless. These feelings ,ye cannot possibly help; 
they are infirn1Ïties of the san]ß kind as bodily ,veak- 
ness; if they are to be overcome at all, it is only 
by long training and discipline: but ,ve can cer- 
tainly help giving ,yay to thetn; ,ve nlay certainly 
force our
elves to act rightly, even ,,-here ,ye feel 
least zealous and alert to do so. ....\.nd since it is quite 
plain to any really thinking person, that, in the eyes 
of Almighty God, it must appear a nlatter of very 
"mall consequence, ,vhether Inen are able to do little 
or to do much, so long as ,ve do our best,-for that 
it is for the sake of benefiting us, and not of bene- 
fit.ing others, that He iInposes duties upon us at 
all,-since this 111ust be quite plain to every thinking 
person, it becomes also quite plain that poverty, and 
,vant of influence, and ,vant of ability, are but very 
poor excuses for not labouring in every ,va)" we can 
to do kindnesses, ho,yever insignificant, and to op- 
pose vice ho".ever ineffectually. 
To all persons, then, ,yho feel it their duty to use 
their slnall Dleans in the cause of God, but ,yho 
shrink involuntarily fron} the hopeless, dreary pro- 
c;;ppct of labouring in vain, to all such persons the 
Q2 
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êXa1l1ple of John the ßapti
t lnay he U10
t bracing 
and invig-ofatiu!!. lIe "-a, not like ...\.brahaln, the 
.... ....... 
Father of the l'aithful nor like )lo
f:'s. thp )Iedia- 
tor of a coyenant bet,,-eell God and luan : he had no 
great doctrine to teach, no great ble
,ing to C0111- 
I11unicate: he "-as to prepare the 'Y[lY for anotller 
Teacher.. ,,-hoe in hi, 0"-11 lifetinlf\ "-a
 to tnke a,,-a,- 
hi... disciple
. and to increa
e, ,,-llile be decreaseù: 
he "\\a.. to declare the approach of the I
ingdolll of 
Ilea' en, and to find hiIn
elf excluded frollJ it. 

urel: the poore
t and the D1eanest all10ng us i3 
not called to undertake a t3,k 80 discourag-ing as 
thi
. If "-e do kindne '
es ho"\\

er 
lnall "\\e 
haU 
at lea
1: ha
e gratitude in return ourselves; if ,,-p 
make bad people feel that "-e do not approve of 
their bad dped
. ,'-e 
hall 
ecure the attachlnent of 
the penitent a-, ,yell as tbe hatred of the ÍIllpenitent. 
".. e nla: effect ,ery little in compari
on ,,-ith "bat "e 
wish, ,,-e may feel our ta
k in a great degree thank- 
le
.. and hopele"
, Lut ,ve are a lea...t labourer
 in 
'Iod's ,-ine -ard, heir.. of that blessed Kingdom from 
\\hich John W'a' excluded, alid in ,,-hich tho
e tbat 
are lea5t, .. . feeble
t, poore
t, nlo
t unlearned, still 
as long a
 the,. are faithful and diligent, are greater 
than he. 
Let us then dare to face difficulties fronl ,,,hich 
he did not shrink: ,,-e La ye not 
-et been called on, 

 he "-a
 to de
ert our hOlne
 and live in the ,,-il- 
derne:--"" ;-it ha:, not been our office to dra,v do".n 
on our
eIYe
 the hatred of great men, by boldly re- 
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hoking their vice- :-we ha-çe no be n expo to 
pel"ecution ;-the terror and ,glory of )Ianvrdom 
h not held out to u
. 
Our dangel' are I ..... than J ohn
", our pr 
 c 
I

;; cheerle.....; let n
 then face our duty re
olutely 
and manfuHy; let n' not giye \\ay to repinin de- 
'"pondin; hought5- and conten our
e]\""e, m!:h doin 
nothin . becau our calling is humble onr abilitie;:, 

n1all; but. folIo,' ing the sters 0 him" ho Q"3. ye hi.... 
life fot' a Kin
dom in which he ',a
 to be le
.; than 
the le
t. let us look onl
- to "hat God requ
 f 
u
 lea ring the "UCCê" and the re"-ard 0 Him. 
)leanwhile, in the mid
t of our 
min
ly nnsuc- 
ce......ful labour
 let u, look for con'ûlation to the 
happier etlòrt
 of our more fa, oured feIlow laoourel'; 
let u... rejoice o'-er their greater po\'\'"e
. and more 
e
tended inrluence that "hen we see them em- 
ployed 
ucce....
full
-, in the cat:
e for which we toil 
in Tain, our joy too may be fulfilleQ. 
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2 Tnl. iii. 14. 


" But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned, and 
been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them." 


THE advice ,yhich is here given by St. Paul to 
'fimoth)\ JIJay at first appear to countcnancp a 
notion ,,-hich is very prevalent au]ong ourselves, 
i. e. that the respect Vie o\\Te to teachers of religion 
depends on the opinion \ve have of their personal 
qualities; that "
e may Inake up our 11linds as to 
the degree of attention they ùeserve, and that un- 
less their doctrine, and their Juanner of inculcating 
it, agrees ,vith the notions \ve have forn1ed of ".hat 
is becolning in a l\Iinister of the gospel, "
e arc jus- 
tified in ,,'ithholding fron1 thenl that deference ".hich 
,,'e should pay to one ,,-hose vie".s accorded \vith 
our o\\-n. This notion is no,,- yery prevalent, and 
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in many cases leads people to desert those \"ho had 
been appointed as their teachers, and to choose others 
for themselves, ,,,ho can have no possibJe autho- 
rity except that ,,-hich they derive from the assent of 
their hearers. On this ground lnany leave their parish 
Churches, and join congregations \vith ,vhich they 
have no regular connexion, in order to place the111- 
selves under the instruction of Clergymen of ,,-h0111 
they approve more than tbeir o"
n, and happy,vould 
it be if this ,vere all ;-many even desert Church 
altogether, and prefer being instructed by lnen ,vho 
,vere never commissioned to teach God's "Tord, 
only because these persons teach the kind of things 
,vhich they like - to hear, or happen to have SOIne 
personal qualification, such as reputation for talent 
or po,yer of speaking fluently, or a striking D1anner, 
\vhich inclines others to assent to ,vhat they say. 
This practice of choosing religious teachers, each per- 
son for himself: as their o,vn fancies direct them, is 
".hat many no,y aIlo\y thenlselves in; and they do 
so on principle, they think it right; they not only 
allow thel11sel ves in the practice, but they approve 
of it. 
N ow' it Juay, perhaps, appear at first that the 
advice ,vhich St. Paul gives to TiInothy in the text 
affords indirectly, at Jeast, some sanction to this 
preyailing notion. He tells Timothy to feel con- 
fident in the truth of ,vbat he had been taught, "as 
kno,vin2' those ,vho had tauo'ht him" "Continue 

 0' 
thou in the things ".hich thou hast learned, anfl 
been assured of, kno,,-ing of \vhom thou ha'3t learned 
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theIn." r t n]ay, perhaps, seenl fro III this, that 
St. Paul is appealing to Tinlothy"
 good opinion of 
his instruction, in proof of the things ,,
hich he had 
learned of thCIll; and that thus by approving of 
this practice in his 0" n di
ciple, he authorises us 
also to Blake up our n1Ïnds as to the degree of con- 
fidence "re should I )lace in any particular Inini
ter, 
and to rely only on tho
t' "rhun1 ,ve approve of. 
Such a notion Inay at first seenl to be counte- 
." 
llanceù ill the text. But if ,,'e exall1Ïlle it attell'" 
tively, ,,'e shallllot find this to be the case; indeed, 
the conclusion to ,,'hich clo
er observation leads is 
directly opposite to this. By a referpnce to the 
general teHonr of St. IJaul's \\Titings, "'e luight 
ea:sily 
ho\\' that he i
 a
 far as possible from 
encouragillg people in placing theillselvcs under 
Ütyourite teaehpr
, and ranking theulselves as their 
follo\\-er8. llut ill this case it is llot necessary to 
refer tu the general tenuur of his ,vritings. An 
t.
xalllinatioll of the passage itself ,viII be sufficient 
for the purpose. 
First, \ye have to iuquire ,yho the teacher:s \\ ere 
tu "ho111 
t. Paul alludes; an(l, secondJy, ,vhat. that 
kl]()\rledge of thelu \yas to ,vhich he refers as a 
grounù for cOllfid
Ilce. 
On the fiL.
t poillt there lllay, perhap
, exist a 
doubt \vhether it is of hhnsclf St. Paul is 
peakillg, 
or of those instructors "Tho had taught Timothy 
fronl his youth; ,ve )llay not be ahle to ascertain 
,vith certainty ,vhether the things here Inentioned, 
,vhich Tilnothy haa learned and becn assured of, 
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,v ere the doctrines of the Gospel \vhich had been 
tauo'ht hilll by St. Paul, or those more elelnelltar y 
ð 01 
principles of religion ,yhich are inculcated in the 
Old Testall1ent. Yet, let us suppose either to be 
the case, and it ,vill be very clear ,,,hat kind of 
kno,vledge of his teachers it ,vas to ,vhich St. Paul 
refers, as a pledge for the truth of the things ,,'hich 
bad been taugbt. 
Suppose that the things spoken of are the truths 
of the Gospe], and consequently that the teacher 
from ,vhom Thnothy had learned theln ,vas St. Paul 
himself, ,ye then have to inquire ,,,hat ",vas the 
"Tarrant to ,vhich St. Paul used to refer his con- 
verts as a proof that he hiu1self ,vas ,yorth y of 
credit. "r as it then to his great reputation, or to 
his learning or eloquence, or to the excellence of 
his doctrine that he referred; doubtless he pos- 
sessed these ad vantages in a ren1arkable degree; 
but ,vas it on these that he founded his clainls to 
the confidence of his disciples? fIe says to the 
Corinthians, "..A.nd I, brethren, ,vhen I came unto 
you, came not ,,-ith excellency of speech and of 
,,'isdoI11; . . . and 111Y speech and nIY preaching ,vas 
not ,vith enticing ,,"oreIs of ulan's ,visdonl, but in de- 
Jl1onstration of the Spirit and of po,ycr. That your 
faith should not stand in the ,yiSÙOlll of lllen, but 
in the po\yer of God." This is the ,varrant ,vhich 
he 
ho'vs; he proves that he is a divinely COlll- 
n1Îssiolled teacher, by ,yorking 111iracles alnong then1 
he ]::; 
ent to teach. lIe refer
 thenl as a proof of 
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his doctrines, not the character of these doctrines, 
110r to the arguments ,vith \vhich he had enforced 
thenl, hut to the authority ,vith ,vhich he ,va!S 
invested as a teacher. And he calls on thenl to 
believe, not because they ,,,,ere pleased or because 
they ,vere convinced, but because he ,vas set over 
them as God's minister to sho,v thelll lIis ,rill. 
Such ,vas the ground he took ,yith his Corinthian 
converts, as ,ye see bJ his o,vn ,vords; and such, 
doubtless, ,vas the kno,vledge to ,yhich he referred 
rrinlothy, ,vhen he called on him to continue in 
those things ,vhich he had learned, as kno,ving of 
,,,bonl he had learned them. 
Or suppose, ,vhich is perhaps the 1110st probable, 
that the things spoken of are those plain truths of 
religion ,yhich pious J c,vs had knO'Vll before the 
conling of our Saviour, the things ,vhich St. Paul 
relnind
 Timothy he had know'n from his youth; 
still the case is in Inaterial points the same. 
If \ve consider ,vho his teachers must in this case 
have been, it ,viII be evident that St. Paul, in 
ren1Ïnding Tinlothy of his kno,vledge of them, is 
appealing not to their per
onal qualification, but to 
their connnission; that he still grounds their claim 
to confidence, not on their character, nor their abi- 
lity, nor their argUl11ents, but on their authority. 
Timothy, as \ve kno\v from the Acts of the 
.i\postles, ,vas a native either of Derhe or Lystra, 
ignorant anù obscure cities, so luuch given to 
811 perstitioll and idolatry that they \rere diRpo:sed 
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to 
acrifice to Paul anù Barnabas, thinking theul 
gods; and so unsteady in their o})inions, that ,,,ithin 
3. ffnv days, at the instigation of the Jews, they 
drove from their coasts the very men ,vho just be- 
fore had been the objects of their mistaken ,vorship. 
Of one or other of these cities Timothy \vas a 
native, and it is not probable that in either of then1 
he could have fallen in with any of the celebrated 
J e\vish teachers, ,vho \vere not in the habit of seek- 
ing disciples in ùistant countries. But he had the 
advantage, as \ye know' frOlTI the Acts, of having a 
J e\vish mother; and the same thing \ve lTIay collect 
frolD the chapter of the Epistle from ,vhich thp 
text is taken, ,vhere St. Paul reminds hill1 of the 
faith ,vhich d,""elt in his grandmother Lois, and his 
lnother Eunice. To this circumstance he owed the 
kno,vledge of the Holy Scriptures, which he had 
been taught frolTI his youth; and it is probable that 
he had heard thelTI explained by the ruler of some 
neighbouring s)"nagogne, for \ve kno,v fron1 the 
Acts that J e\ys d,velt in those parts, \vho kne\v 
TiInothy and his n10ther. Such, then, was tbe 
instruction frolH \vhich Thnothy had learned, and 
been assured of those things in \vhich St. Paul ex- 
horts him to continue, as kno"ving from 'VhOll1 he 
had learned them. He had learned then1 as a child 
from his pious paren t; and had been farther 
instructed in them by the ruler of some obscure 
synagogue. He had learned thelll as a child before 
he could judge of the arglllnents by ,vhieh they 
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"Tere supported; yet this is cunsidered Ly God's 
inspired ..t\ postle as a reason \"hy he should have 
the nlore confidence in their truth. " Continue 
thou in the things ,vhich thou bast learned and 
been assured of, kno"Ting of 'VhOl1I thou hast learned 
thenl; and that froll1 a child thou hast kno\vn the 
Iloly Scriptures, ,vhich are able to 11lakc thee ,vise 
unto salvation." 
IIcre, then, ,vc l1a '
e an authority, ,,-hich cannot 
be doubted for stating, that in luaking up our Dlinds 
on religious subject
, ,ve are not to trust our o,vn 
j mpre

ions alone; that on points of such Ïlnportance 
our private judglnents are not sufficient to direct 
us, but that ,,'e are to look in another direction for 
advice and 
ecurit)". 
Of coursc, ,,'hat ,ye haye ultilnately to kepp in 
vie,v, is the truth of the opinion ".e elllbrace; and 
if ,ye are once po
itjvcl)" ccrtain ,yhat is the truth, 
no deference to the jutlgment
 of others, or to their 
authority, can have any influence oyer us. But 
,,'hat St. Paul tells us is, that in 111aking up our 
Inillds as to ,vhat is true, ,ve are to take into con- 
sideration t,yO things independent of our J)riyate 
judglnent, yiz. ,,-hat is the doctrine that \ye have 
been taught frolll our )"outh, and ,,-hat is taught by 
those \,,110 are authorized to be our religious instruc- 
tors. .l'\nd it ,,,ill be observed, that Loth of thesp 
considerations are as applicable to our case as to 
the case of TiIlloth)", or any of those ,yhon] St. 
Paul is 
peaking to. 'Ve, as ,,"cll as the)", haye 
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authority to appeal to in Dlatters of religion. [n- 
struction has been aplJointed for us just as much as 
for the J e'ys and first Christians, by God's O'Vll 
ordinance. The question, ".ho are God's appointed 
ministers, is not one of any vagueness or uncer- 
tainty; it is one in ,yhich there is no room for 
difference of opinion, even arnong those ,vho differ 
1110st ,yidely, as to ,vhat God intended us to be 
taught. Everyone achnits the truth of the history 
,yhich records the appointInent of Christian teach- 
ers, and it is ,veIl kno,vn that to some aillong these 
t.eachers ,vas comlnitted the authority of ordaining 
snccessors to thelnsel Yes. Nor is there any dispute 
that tllere exists in the ,,"oriel a set of men, and 
only one set of Inen, ,vho derive their comn1Ïssion 
to teach religious truth, through an uninterrupted 
succession of persons then}selves similarly C0111- 
missioned, and deriving their first appointn1ent froll1 
the Apostles themselves. Such a set of persons 
there are in the ".orld, and every body kno,vs and 
admits that this set of persons consists of those 
,,-ho have been ordained by Christian Bishops as 
ll1inisters of the Catholic Church. This point is 
clearly established by history; and its truth is in no 
,yay affected by the supposed truth or falsehood of 
the doctrines ,vhich these ordained persons teach. 
Here, then, are a set of persons ,,,ho rest their 
claims to attention on their authority, not on their 
o''''n personal qualifications, nor on the nature of their 
doctrines. Our speech and our preaching is not \vith 
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enticing ,vords of n1an's ,visdoln, but, as St. Paul's 
,vas, in demonstration of the Spirit and of po,ver. 
People nuty doubt our ,,-isdom or our sincerity, but 
they cannot doubt that ,ve are persons, and the 
only persons, ,yho derive our conuuission to preach 
from the IIoly Apostles, and through them froll1 our 
Lord I-limself. 
OIl these grounds, then, the n1inisters of the 
Church clainl sonle degree of confidence and atten- 
tion ii-on1 those ,vhom they are appointed to teach; 
and they claÎln it on an authority ,vhich cannot be 
disputed, on the authority of St. Paul's O'YIl ,yords. 
But though the l\Iinister
 of the Church are 
doubtlpss God's appointed servants, yet it must be 
adn1itted that they are not on thig account secure 
frolu error; and it is also plain, that they Inay so 
far err as to forfeit the claiuls of their cOlunlission : 
in such a case, then, neither the ,vords of St. Paul 
nor the general tenour of Scri pture can be supposed 
to den1and [for them] continued confidence. N O'f", 
the possibility of this case is ,,,hat men take hold of 
,,,hen they justify secession fro In the IIoly Catholic 
Church, and as it is one ,vhich certainly 1uay occur; 
)
et as it is equally plain that nlen are much too 
ready to suppose, on light grounds, that it has 
occurred, it n1ay be profitable to suggest a fe,v con- 
siderations ,vhich 111ay teach caution on a point ot 
RO much inlportance. 
It ,yiH be observeù, then, that in a case in any 
"
ay doubtful, ,vhen per
ons feel misgiving about the 
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truth of \vhat they hear at Church, but are not quite 
certain of the grounds on \\ hich they are proceed- 
ing, as long as there seems to them a chance that 
the error may be on their side, and not on that of 
God's comlnissioned J\Iinisters, so long the autho. 
rized si(le is clearly the safe side; for, first, there is 
at least SOllIe degree of probability that the truth, if 
to bo found any ,vhere, is to be foulld ,vhere God 
intended it to be sought. God's ministers, though 
liable to error because ther are men, are surely, in 
some degree, less likely to fall into it, because they 
are God's ministers. It. is not to be supposed that 
lIe instituted an Order of men for the preservation 
of the truth, and yet that He so instituted it that 
01 
it should have no tendency to effect its purpose, but 
should be just as likely to fall into mistaken notions, 
as any self-constituted set of teachers ,vho o,vned 
no guide but their o,,-n judgnlent. 
To suppose this, is not to deenl rightly or reve- 
rently concerning God and I-lis ordinances; a truer 
,visdolll ,voldd teach us to believe that ,,,hatever 
could be done to perpetuate a kno,vledge of the 
truth, has been done to perpetuate it among God's 
appointed lnessengers; and a pious person of any 
Reriousness, or ,vho had any regard for his best in- 
terests, 'vould require very strong evidence indeed 
before he ,vould believe that the truth ,vas to be 
heard not at Church, but else,vhere. 
In a case then ,vhere the argulnents seelll in any 
,vny halanced; ,,-here there seenIS nearly as good a 
1U 
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chance that one opinion should be right as another; 
this additional prCSlllnption, in favour of \vhat the 
Church teaches, should be sufficient to decide a 
prudent nlan "to continue in those things \vhich he 
had been taught and assureù of; kno\ving of \VhOlll 
he had learned theIn." Secondly, \V
 may assist 
ourselves in conceiving the danger of neglecting 
God's nlinisters, in nlatters of religion, by reflecting 
ho\v \ve are ourselves affected by sÏ1nilar conduct in 
our earthly concerns. 8upposp then that a Inaster has 
given certain instructions to his ser,-auts previously 
to his going a journey, and that he has appointed 
some, ,,-hOl11 he trusted, to overlook the rest, and 
see that the others adhereù to his orders: further; 
suppose that these servants cannot agree anlong 
thelnselves as to \vhat their Inaster intended thenl 
to do, but that the upper servants think one thing, 
and the under servants another, no,v ho\v ,,'ill tbese 
men act, if they haye any regard for their ma
ter's 
approbation? ,,
ill not the under servants see at 
once, that in case their superiors happen to be right, 
themsel yes ,,,ill incur far severer censure by diso- 
beJing theIn, than they could possibly do by obey- 
ing them if they ,vere ,vrong ? \vill they not ackno\v- 
ledge at once, that the reason their n1aster set other 
servants oyer them ,vas that they should be obedient, 
and that it ,,,,ill be a far greater offencp in them to 
neglect right orrlers than to foIlo,v mistaken ones. 
Indeed in all COnll110n concerns, ,ve I1IUSt haye 
observed that nothing so nluch shuts a Juan out 
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from the synlpathy of his neighbours, as the fact that 
he has got into difficulties by neglecting advice, and 
deternlining to act on his o\vn opinion, ,vhile ready 
allo\vance is al\vavs made for those \vho have been 
eI 
11lisled by ackno\vledged principles of prudence. 
N O\V these feelings, ,vhich \ve entertain one to- 
\vards another in our ordinary concerns, and \vhich 
comnlon sense sanctions as reasonable, are constantly 
appealed to by our Lord in IIis parables, as illus- 
trating the ,yay in \vhich A]nlighty God regards tbe 
actions of His creatures; and hence \Vp nlay readily 
conceive ho\v llluch more leniently lIe \yill vie\\r 
the errors \vhich \ve may falJ into by obedience to 
IIis Church, than by secession froln it. 
The considerations \vhich have just been pre- 
sented to you through a paraIlel case, may be 
iIJustrated and enforced by a striking exanIple fronl 
the thirteenth chapter of the first of I(ings. \Ve 
there hear of a Prophet, \vbo, by a singular and 
dreadful death, is 11larked as a 1110nU111ent of God's 
disapprobation; )Tet let us reflect \vhat it is that he 
did to dra\v down on hinlself snch an a\vfuI judg- 
ment. Fe,,,", perhaps, have read the chapter in \vhich 
his story is contained, ,,,ithout feeling the thought 
cross them, as if he had been severely dealt \"ith. 
IIis obedience throughout that part of bis Inission 
\vhich seenled mo
t beset \,ith temptation, his 
fearlessness in the presence of J eroboalll, "yhen that 
\vicked king "ould gladly have destroyed hÍll1
 and 
after he had executed his conunission, his resolute 
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refusal to profit by the terrors \vhich he had a ,vak- 
ened, seenl to Inarl" hilll out as a sincere and faith- 
ful messenger. "The Ulan of God 
aid to the king, 
If thou ,,'i1t give me half thine house, I \vill not go 
in ,vith thee; neither \vill I eat bread, nor drink 
\vater in this place: for so it ,vas charged me by 
the Lord." It seems he ,vas proof against both 
fear and cnticelnent, and his disobedience at last 
hardly looks like Inore than an artless reliance on 
one ,vho ,vas un,vorthy of his confidence: The old 
prophet "said unto hil11, I am a prophet also, as 
thou art, and an Angel spake unto nle by the ,vord 
of the Lord, saying, Bring, him back to t.hy hQuse, 
that he Inay eat hread and drink \vater; but he 
lied unto him: so he ,vent back \vith him, and did 
eat bread in his house, and drank \vater." 
Such ,vas the crime of the disobedient prophet, 
and for this a lion nlet him by the way and sle,v 
hÍIn. Now if \ve attend to this narrative, \ve shall 
see tbat his offence consisted in giving credit to 
one ,vho pretended to be God's nlessenger, and yet 
ga ve no proof of his COl1llnission: he believed in 
\vhat ,vas declared to him, though he did not kno,y 
of \VhOnl he heard it. .L\nd this offence ,vas aggra- 
yated by the fact, that he did himself kno,v the 
truth of his o,vn comnlission, both by the manner 
in \vhich it ,vas conveyed to him, and the nlirac]e 
he had ,vrought in attestation of it. 
Thus then he allo\yed hiInself to disobey a com- 
uland \vhich he kne,y to have proceeded fronI God, 
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because it ,vas revoked by one clain1ing a divine 
cOlnnlission ,,,hich he did not prove. fIe did not 
"continue in those things \vhich he kne,vand had 
been assured of," although he did "kno\v of ,,
hom 
he had learned them." lIe chose his teacher for 
hinlsel
 and God has left his fate as a ,yarning how 
conduct like his \vill be dealt ,vith among us: ex- 
cusable as his conduct may appear in our eyes, 
God, ,vho cannot err, has pronounced his sentence; 
and ",vhether it be right in the sight of God, to 
hearken unto nlen nlore than unto God, judge ye." 
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BOLDNESS IN PAIN AND DANGER. 


J ERF1\IlAII xii. 5. 


'f If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, 
then how canst thou contend with horses 1 And if in the 
land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, they wearied thee, thf'n 
how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan 1" 


IN the present state of society, ,vhen the po,ver of 
la,," is so fully established, that Loth our persons 
and our properties are protected from aggression, 
and ,ve can calculate on enjoying in peace the fruits 
of our labour, "
e are apt to forget, amid the bles
- 
ings ,ve enjoy, ho\v great and ho\v numerous are 
the evils from ,vhich 've are exempted. 
Slight reflection, how"ever, must convince us that 
the condition in ,vhich the inhabitants of this coun- 
try are at present placed, is yery different frolu the 
average lot of mankind. The ravages of war, the 
violence of la\vless men, the oppression of po,ver, 
the corrupt administration of justice, and number- 
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less other evils of the same description which ,ve 
read of in the histories of all tin1es and of all nations, 
are a kind of trial to ,vhich God has thought fit to 
subject far the greater portion of His creatures, 
though in His mercy He has seen fit to exempt us 
from them. The state of things in \vhich ,ve find 
ourselves is not the natural gro,,,th of this world, 
,vhich ,ve are to look on as a matter of course; on 
the contrary, it is an exception, and rather a singu- 
lar exception; and, as far as such external circuln- 
stances are concerned in forming the character, ,ve 
are to consider the state of moral discipline, in 
,vhich ,ve are schooled, as peculiar. 
N O\V, undoubtedly, we are to consider this ex- 
elllption as an instance of God's goodness, and we 
cannot accordingly feel too grateful for it; but still 
the fact, that it is a singular exemption, should lead 
us to look about and feel on our guard. 
From this circUlllstance alone, \vithout taking 
into consideration the tendency of the discipline 
itsel
 "-e might reasonably infer that God judged 
it to be upon the ,vhole salutary for such creatures 
as \\ye are, and that especial caution ,vas requisite as 
a 
ubstitute for it. 
For in regulating the condition of lnankind, it 
seems to have Leen the intention of our great Go- 
vernor, to Inake that state most C0111mOn, ,vhich, 
upon the \vhole, \Y3.S most likely to be advantageous. 
Thus the ordinary share of intellectual power, or 
"yealth, seems to he be8t calculated to assist the 
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forInation of a ,'irtuous character; ,,,,hile either to 
be elevated above or depressed belo\v this average 
standard, seems alike J}rejudicia1. And the saIne 
may be observed of every other talent \vhich is 
besto\vcd in unequal degrees on men; bodily 
strength, per
onal beauty, and even those features 
of the nlind, \vhich seenl Illost allied to virtue, and 
,vhich, consequently, ,ve should expect to be least 
liable to excess, su
h as allÏIual courage, cheerful 
spirits, i111pulsive good nature, all these seem bles
- 
ings ,,,hen besto,ved in that degree \vhich is most 
COlnmon, and beyond or short of that degree, to be 
snares to liS. .1\ud:so ill the case before us, one 
ITtight expect beforehand, that the degree of violence 
and danger, to ,vhich so large a Inunber of God's 
creatures have at all tinles been subjected, lllust 
upon the ,vhole be beneficial to them, and tend, in 
some ,yay or other, to their 1110ral iInproven1ent. 
But farther than this, the preSUlll}Jtion is greatly 
strengthened by the apparent fitness of such expo- 
sure for disciplining us in habits of hardihood and 
courage. Persons, who from their ,yay of life are 
forced often into contact ,vith pain and danger, feel 
it absolutely necessary to steel and brace their cha- 
racter, and fron1 the immediate evils tl1at attend on 
effeminate self-indulgence, are, even in spite of 
themselves, driven to keep their armour bright, and 
their loins girded; but to us, who have seldolll such 
denlands made upon us, son1ething more than com- 
mon vigilance is necessary, in order to guard against 
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the opposite frame of mind. "r e Inay become 
gradually enfeebled, ,vithout any thing occurring 
to force our degeneracy upon our observation, and 
continue to deceive ourselves in the notion, that 
lvhen vigour is required "\ve shall be able to assume 
it, lvbile, in the meantime, our ,,-hole moral energy 
is undermined. Anù this result is not only po'SsibJe, 
but verJ likely; for ,ve find, that even in those re- 
spects, ,yhere ,ve have constant opportunities to 
exercise ourselves, such as benevolence, sobriety, 
devotion, ".e fall short, to a 111elancholy extent, of 
that standard, ,vhich our 
Iaster has prescribed to 
us; hOlY nluch less then is it probable, that ,,-here 
self-deceit is easier, and our opportunities fe\ver, ,,"e 
should Inake any tolerable stand against our natu- 
ral disposition! 
I have dw'e]t upon this point, in order to sho\v 
that ho"\vever little suspicion ,ve may entertain 
about ourselves on this head, still 've ought, in com- 
mon prudence, to begin by assuming that ,ve are 
deficient. \Ve should suspect ourselves of pusilla- 
nimity, not only ,vhen ,ve have experienced its 
consequences, but, because it is a point in "\vhich 
lye are very likely to fail; lve should feel apprehen- 
sive upon it, till, on. the strictest self-examination, 
,ve have reason .
o acquit ourselves. \Ve are not 
to delude ourselv:es into the notion that ,ve possess 
greater energy than ,ve exert, and that ,vhen occa- 
sion requires, our vigour \viII rise lyith the demands 
on it; but rather should put ourselves tl1e question 
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Ìll the text: "If ye have run ,vith the footmen, 
and they have wearied you, ho\v can ye contend 
,,
ith horses? and if in the land of peace, "'herein 
thou trustedst, they ,vearied thee, ,vhat ,yilt thou 
do in the s,vellings of J ordau." 
But, farther than this, the n1Ïstake of assulning 
that all is wen, is not the only one, nor the greatest, 
\\'hich impedes our progress to,vards Christian cou- 
rage. 1\lany there arc "Tho, fronl a nlistaken notion 
of the duty itself, ,vould revie\v their conduct to little 
purpose, and rise frolll a belf-exantination, " saying 
to their hearts, Peace, \vhen there is no peace." 
They o1J
el've that in our Lord's discourses, and ill 
tbe precepts of the Apustles, lnlnlility, patience, 
and nlet:'knes
, hold a very pronlinent station, and 
frolH a lnisconceptioll respecting the full inlport of 
these virtues, Ï1nagillc that \yhat passes in the 
\\'orld for courage, and "'as extolled so highly by 
the heathen nloralists, fornls no part of their Christ- 
ian character. !i-'rolll the precepts alluded to, ,ve 
may indeed ,vith justice inter, that patience under 
ill-treatlllent, anù nleekness under insult, are essen- 
tial parts of true heroislll; but it is very far ffOID 
correct to suppose thel11 the only parts. Boldness 
in facing personal danger, and firnl endurance of 
bodily pain, are just as necessary to please Jesus 
Christ as to plea
e the ,,,odd; and if they are less 
insisted OIl than other and less adn1Ïred quali- 
ties, it is only because in this respect the doctrine 
of the Gospel accords ,vith the feelings of society. 
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It \\"as necessary to insist Inost on those virtues 
\vhich ,vere most generally disregarded; and in a 
\vorld \vhere pride, malice, and contention are the 
abundant and natural gro\vth of the soH, but \vhere 
co".ardice and pusillanÎ111ity, common as they may 
be, are nevertheless universally despised, He \vho 
callIe to correct our errors, and bring us back to 
the w'ays \vhich God approves, ,vould of course ap- 
pear to lay exclusive stress upon the former, \vhile, 
in reality, IIis only object ,vas to prevent their 
exclusion. It \yould be easy to sho\v that this was 
our Lord's manner of teaching in many other par- 
ticulars, in \vhich He endeavours to check preva- 
lent errors, by contradicting them even in [hyper- 
bolical] language. 
But, in the present instance, \ve have answers 
still nlore direct and obvious to the question, "'Vhat 
is necessary to Christian courage ?" 
Let us look, then, to the lives of those, who, in 
consequence of our Lord's teaching, enlisted them- 
selves as IIis follo\vers, and fought under the ban- 
ner of the Cross; \vho, like the Saints of the older 
dispensation, ,vere sn1Ítten, ,vere Sa\VIl asunder; 
wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. 
These persons we are not to look on as visionary 
enthusiasts, \vho indulged in heated imagination, by 
self-
ought n1isery; the nlisery \vhich they endured 
\vas the necessary, and, in some cases, immediate 
consequence of their profession. Their sumlllons 
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to follo\v the footsteps of their Lord, \vas their sum- 
mons to take up tho Cross; and there ,vas little 
need to insist on the duty of fortitude, among those, 
who, to l)orform their other duties, must necessarily 
l)ossess it. lIe, in \vhose Name they 'vero to glory, 
and for whose Name's sake they ,vere to be hated, 
by the very act of calIing them, insisted on it n10st 
peremptorily: If they ,vould stand fast in the faith, 
they lUllS! \vatch, quit theu1 like men, be strong. 
Nor ,vas it only tlJUS that our Lord in1posed on 
IIis disciples, the obligation to cultivate hardihood 
of character; the Events, ,vbich ,ve this day com- 
men10rate, most strikingly ren1Ïnd us ho\v IIis own 
sacred exalnple illustrated it. That meekness and 
tenderness of spirit, ,vhich endured the agony of 
the Cross, had no connection \vith the softness \"hich 
sometimes passes under their names; and it is of 
great practical hnportancc, that \ve observe the dis- 
tinction bet\Veell them. For ,ve are not to con- 
gratulate ourselves, as if \ve ,vere followers of our 
Lord and l\laster, because ,ye trace a partial resem- 
blance to IIim in one feature of our character: it 
\vould be almost as reasonable to rest satisfied ,vith 
mere courage, uncon1bined with the greater virtues, 
as with that meekness and humility ,yhich are not 
compatible ,vith manly vigour. Neither quality is 
by itself a virtue, and only becomes so ,vhen in 
combination with the other; for it is only then that 
\ve can consider either the result of a ,vish to please 
God. J\Iany persons are so constituted by nature, 
10 
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as to I:5lide, ahllost \vithout effort, into one or the 
other of these tempers. Some are from their very 
childhood indifferent to danger, others have little 
difficulty in controlling anger and severity of dispo- 
sition, but to those, ,vhose task is easiest in one re- 
spect, it is generally n108t difficult in the other; and 
each has thus to undergo his peculiar discipHne, in 
following the footsteps of IIim, ,vhose example is 
our law. 
It appears, then, that fortitude and personal 
courage are not the less a part of the Christian 
character because they are insisted on by the ,vorld; 
and that in nerving ourselves against danger and 
bodily pain, ,ve are no less truly the soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, than ,vhen sUlnmoning our patience to 
endure contempt and injury. N or can it be said, 
that to possess these virtues ,vas indeed necessary 
to the first Christians, and that when there appears 
any likelihood tbat ,ve may be placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, it will then be time enough to think 
of acquiring them. If ,ve ,vould reselnble our Lord, 
,ve must cultivate thelll on their own account, inde- 
pendent of auy such likelihood; and the fact that 
,ve aloe not at present called on to exercise them, 
instead of lulling us into security, should rather 
Inake us apprehensive, lest, ,vhen ,veighed in the 
balance, ,ve may be found wanting. 
Circumstanced, then, as ,ve are at present, it is of 
the highest inlportance that \\'e keep these things 
in vie,v; that we revie,v our conduct on this head, 
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carefully and \vith f:;uspicioJl, and ever remember, 
that though \ve no\v run \vith the footnlen, ,ve Inay 
have to contend \vith horses, and that the land of 
peace, in \vhich \ve trust, is not secure against the 
s\vellings of Jordan. 
'Vith a vie\v, then, to the attainment of a kno\v- 
ledge of our true condition in this respect, as ,veIl 
as to promote our farther advance and moral inl- 
provenlent, the follo,ving considerations may prove 
of service. 
First, \ve lllust be on our guard against applying 
too easily to our O'VI1 case the specious assertion, 
that mental sufferings are far more acute than 
bodily, and that though the ordeal, to ,vhich ,ve are 
subjected, is less appalling to the inlagillation than 
that in ".hich the martyred Saints approved them- 
selves bpfore 111en and Angels, yet, that the silent, 
unobtrusive afflictions, to \vhich we are exposed 
equally \vith then1, are in reality a severe trial. 
For, \vithout canvassing the truth of the proposition 
itself in the ll10uths of most of us, it \vonlù be but 
little applicable to the point in question. It is in- 
deed very easy to talk of the nlartyrdom of the 
spirit, and of its being nlore exalted than the mar- 
tyrdom of the body, but it is to be feared that Inost 
of us have just as little conception of the one, as 
experience of the other. 'Ve may have been ex- 
posed to severe mental distress; ,ve may have ima- 
gined, and perhaps truly, that \ve would gladly have 
exchanged it for any bodily suffering; hut have \ve 
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ummolled the same energy to nleet the hlo,v, ,vhich 
the bearing np against bodily pain requires of us? 
I-Iave ,ve done any more than subn1it, ,vith a kind of 
torpor, to what ,ve had no choice of avoiding, and left 
it to the natural effects of time, to restore our equa- 
nill1Ïty? IIave ,ve not, in those instances, where God 
has left us the alternative, often chosen rather to vio- 
late our consciences, than stand up lnanfully against 
the contempt of our fellow ll1en? Are \ve not in 
practice, whatever ,ve Inay be in speculation, lovers 
of pleasure ll10re than lovers of God? It. is both 
needless and in1possible to go into the particulars 
in which all of us, every day, fall short of our duty; 
and" ,veary in the land of peace, ,,,,herein ,ve trust." 
Let us be careful, then, before ,ve apply to our- 
selves the topic of consolation of ,vhich I am speak- 
ing, that our lives are such as to nlake it applicable. 
Let us be SU1.e that our spirit is martyred, before 
\ve feel so very comfortable at our not resembling 
those ,yho suffered in the body. 
In the next place, since courageous conduct, ,vhen 
it results fronl a proper motive, is part, and no easy 
part., of the Christian's duty, it may be of advantage 
to us to observe, that in this respect the children of 
this 'vorid are ,viser than the children of light; and 
that the very things ,vhich ,vould elevate our Christ- 
ian character, are accomplished by them on the 
most ordinary principles. It cannot be denied that 
many very bad people have attained to a high de- 
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gree of contempt for personal danger. Courage is 
a quality, ,vhich, rare as it is, in the truest accepta- 
tion of the term, yet, in a certain sense, is very 
comnlon anlong the 1110st thoughtless and irreli- 
gious. And if the love of the ,vorld can lllake the 
duellist face pain and death, and the prospect ùf 
sorro,v after death, ho,v shanleful is it that the love 
of God, and the promise of heaven, produce so little 
effect on the Jiyes of Christians! 
Again, it may have some tendency to a,vaken us 
from our torpid inactiyity, if ""e reflect on the suf- 
ferings ,,-hich God's provid
nce may have in store 
for us; and from \vhich our present comfort has no 
tendency to exempt us; ,ve must recollect tbat there 
arc diseases as sharp as any torture ,vhich man can 
inflict, and that to all these \, e are exposed. Sonle 
thel'e are, for \vhich man cannot devise a remedy; 
for sonle \ve may have to submit to severe surgical 
operations, for the support of ,vhich, ,ve tnay stand 
in need of nerve and fortitude, as ,veIl as patience. 
All of us ha ve at least to face an evil, ,yhich is 
1110re startling than any, because more mysterious. 
'Ve have all to die; and ,vhat the pain of death 
Jllay be, no one can inform us. For all this, then, 
\ve should, in common reason, prepare ourselves; 
and though we may hope thg,t God's mercy ,viII 
think :fit to spare us, \ve are bound to act as if ,,?e 
expected the \yorst. 
These considerat.ions, then, should rouse us to 
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 of our Lord and l\Iacster, to regara 
pain and misery as consecrated by IIis heavenly 
exall1ple. 
I shall conclude, then, ,vith observing on the use 
,,,hich ,ye should lnake of those demands upon our 
fortitude, ,,
hich our condition occasionally admits 
of; I n1ean the pains of sharp or lingering disease. 
They are among the swellings of Jordan, to which 
,ve are exposed, and coming upon us, as they often 
do, amidst a career of thoughtless self-indulgence, 
bring us hack to a sense of ,vhat ,ve are, and serve 
as 11leasures of our moral proficiency. By them ,ve 
are forced to observe, ,vhat light tasks are imposed 
on us during the greater part of our lives. and ho,v 
shall1eful it ics to ,yeary of them as we do. They 
nlay then become great blessings, as ,veIl as great 
evils; and it rests with ourselves to make then1 
,yhich ,ve please. 
N o,v from the foregoing considerations, it follo,vs 
as an inlmediate consequence, that ,vhen ,ve have 
to face bodily pain, ,ve are to look on ourselves as 
summoned by God, and to face it manfully; as 
unto tbe Lord, and not unto men. And this re- 
quires especial notice; for, ohvious as this may 
seem, it is not unfrequently overlooked, to the 
great discomfort, as well as moral disadvantage, of 
the sufferer. l\Ien have got into a way of regarding 
such things as almost disconnected \vith religion, 
and of looking to pride, or a seIlSP of shame, for 
their support, in
tead of hiding thenlselves under 
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the shado,vof the l\lnlighty. They imagine tbat an 
their duty requires of them, is to check al1ydisposition 
to repining or presumption. As for 11lanly firmness, 
and that sort of conduct ,vbich gives to pain an 
elevated character, this is supposed to be due, 
rather to our o,vn dignity and public opinion, than 
to the ,viJl of our heavenly Father. 
IIo,v great and ho,v sad this mistake is, requires 
rather to be noticed than proved. For it is obvious 
how great a difference it must make in the ,vhole 
feeling ,-rith ,vhich \ve summon our resolution. To 
struggle ,vith our natural disposition for the sake of 
our dignity, is but a bleak and cheerlegs contest; 
,,"hile, on the contrary, ,ve can scarce conceive any 
topic of consolation nlore soothing and elevating, 
than the kno,vledge that though ,YO are set for- 
,yard unto death, yet it is under the banner of the 
Lord, and that the rough paths in ,vhich ,ve are 
treading resemble those in ,vhich the l\Iartyrs trod 
before us. 
'Vith such thoughts, \ye nlay be allo,ved to asso- 
ciate the recollection, that in all our acutest suffer- 
ings ,ve have the sympathy of Jesus Christ. By 
them ,ve are, as it ,yere, brought into closer contact 
,vith Him, and are enabled, in a ,yay in ,vhich no- 
thing else can enable us, to appreciate ho,v great 
things lIe under\vent for our sakes. 
Those ,vho are exposed to such severe trials, 111a y 
regard Good Friday as a day peculiarly thcir O'Yl1, 
anù those ,vhom God yet leaves in the enjo)"lllent 
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of ease and comfort, should be roused by it to tbe 
contemplation of the darker scenes, in ,vhich many 
of us may be sonletinle engaged, and which ,ve all 
'}JUtst prepare for, if ,ve ,volIld be followers of Jesus 
Christ. 
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1 Tnr. vi. 17. 


, , Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
highlninded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the Living 
God. " 


THE tender anxiety ,,
ith ,,
hich St. Paul laboured 
for the spiritual ,velfare of his converts, is manifes- 
ted full as clearly in those parts of his Epistles 
,,
hich relate to the daily duties of Christians, as in 
those lllore striking portions ,,-hich sho,v his zeal 
for the true faith. To teach the correct doctrines 
,vas only one part of tbe t.ask he proposed to him- 
self; to engraft then1 on the characters of his dis- 
ciples ,yas another at least as important, and ,vhich 
seems to have occupied as large a share of his 
attention. Accordingly, ,ve find in his ,vritings 
most valuable lessons of Christian practice, and 
deep-sighted kno\vledge of the tenlptations 

hich 
in terfere ,vi th it. 


1 [Preached June, 9, 1833. This was the Author's last Sermon.] 
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In tbe present instance, he is instructing his 
3Ssist.ant 'fÏ1nothy ho\v to follo\v up the system on 
,,"hich he himself had acted; hO"7 to adapt his 
preaching to the spiritual ""ants of his different 
hearers; ,,,,hat ,vere the duties most especially in- 
cumbent on each class of persons to \vhom he \vould 
have to address bimself; and the dangers against 
\yhich each ought Inost especially to be cautioned. 
Among other classes he notices "the rich in this 
,,"orld;" and the ad vice he gives to these is, "that 
they be not high-nlinded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the Living God." From ,vhich, of 
course, ,ve understand that the temper of mind 
\vhich St. Paul thought it especially incumbent on 
the rich to cultivate is lowliness if llzind; the danger 
against ,,"hich they ought most carefully to guard, 
that of t'J'ustin.CJ in ullcertain riches. 
N o ,v, T suppose, there is no one here present 
\vho ,viII not at once assent to the justice of this 
precept. It seems obvious, as soon as it is stated, 
that the rich ought not to trust in riches, and 
equally obvious that no one ought to be high- 
minded. This is quite plain; perhaps it is no less 
plain that the persons most likely to transgress this 
precept are the rich in the ,vorld. So far \ve may 
seem to have gained little by the statement of a 
precept so obvious, on iJlspi'J'ed authority; ,ve may 
suppose \ve should have kno\vn it intuitively, even 
though it had never been ,vritten in the Bible. 
Such may seem to be the case ,vhen ,ve look at the 
eI 
s 2 
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text in a yague allù general ,vay; but there are 
,,,ars in ,yhich ,,'e may and Inust look at it, in 
,,'hicb it "Till assume a very different aspect, and 
,viII require all the sanction of Apostolic authority 
to enforce our a:ssent. 
It is, indeed, very easy for us, each person ,vithin 
his o,vn n1Ïnd, to make pictures to himself of high- 
mindedness and of trust in riches, such as appear to 
. 
hin1 nlost foolish and even ,,,icked; nay, \ve may even 
vie,v the lnatter more practicaHy, and still suppose 
our o,,,n notions to be in accordance \,ith St. Panl's, 
,,,hile in fact they are very far other\,iðe. 'Ve may 
select from among our neighboufrs \"hat seem to be 
real instance:s of this unbecoming ten1per; anù, ""hen 
talking of them to our friends, and thinking of 
theln to ourselves, ,ve may inlagine that \ve talk and 
think as St. Paul did, and that \ye have in our 0\\"11 
persons realised his lo\rliness and contell1pt for 
riches. 
But this \vay of satisfying ourselves is a sad 
species of self-deceit, and it is very ll1elancholy to 
think ho\v niuch \ve are all of us its victims; ho\v 
readily \ve believe that ,,,e understand and assent 
to the Sacred Precepts, because \ve see their appli- 
cability, either in cases \yhich \ve 'l.rnagine to our- 
selves, or \vhich \ye \vitness around 'Us: ,vhereas \ve 
too comlnonly overlook the nearer and surer test, 
\vhich as comnlonly ,,"ould lead us to a yery diffe- 
rent conclusion. Do \\"e see their applicability to 
oU1'selves f This is the only true test \vhether \ve 
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rightly understand the Scripture Precepts. Do ,'-e 
find the u'ant of thenl for the regulation of our OUJ/Z 
conduct? Do \\'e recognize in ()urselres the faults 
against \yhich they ,varn us ? Do ,ve see the ,vide 
difference bet,veen the standard in ,vhich we are 
tempted t.o acquiesce, and that ,vhich the 'V ord 
of God prescribes to us ? 
This Inistake, as it is conlIDon in all cases, is 
especiaUy so in the case before us. In order to 
satisfy ourselves, ,,-hether ,ve really understand the 
precept in the text, ,ve have no need to ask our- 
selves whether ,ve feel disgust at high-mindedness, 
such as ,ve pictu-re it iu our thougltts, or such as ,ve 
see it in others; ,,,hat ,ve ought really to ask is, 
,vhether we er1'jJerience it ill oll'J"selves. TITe, at least 
such of us as enjoy the conveniences of life, we are 
t.he rich of this ,vorId; ,ve are those \vhom St. Paul 
saw to need such an admonition,-the ,-ery persons 
,,,holn TÜnothy \vas to charge in the \vords so often 
cited, "that ,ve be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the Living God." The arti- 
fices of the Tempter are not so altered since St. 
Paul's time, but that those \vho were Hable to be 
seduced then, are liable to the saIne seduction no'v; 
and depend upon it, if ,ve are not conscious of its 
influence, ,ve are verJ grievously its victhns. 
In order, then, to caution you against the effects 
of this seductive, self-deceit, and to enable you to 
ascertain sonle,vhat more precisely w-hether you 
really understand the ,yarning in the text, and 
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l.egulate your lives according to it, I :::;hall endea- 
vour, by referring to other parts of Scripture, to 
bring together BonlC of the details of that character 
,\?hich St. Paul calls " high-mindedness" and "trust 
in riches." The description of this character, to 
\vhich I shall first refer is contained in the Gospel 
for this day's I service; \vhere it is set before us in 
one of its mOISt fealful forms, a torIll so fearful tbat 
the person in 'VhOIll it is represented to U8, is pro- 
nounced by our Lord worthy of that ,vorst destiny 
,,,hich a,vaits ,,'ilful disobedience, the ,vorm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is not quencheù. "The 
rich Dlan also died," says our Lord, "and ,va
 
buried; aud in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
torlnellts." In hin1, then, \re are to look for a re- 
11re
entation of the very \vorst effects of the riche
 
of this ,vorld: let us examine the description care- 
fully, for it concerns us that, at the last day, that 
description should not be found applicable to our- 
t;elves. 
"rrhere ,vas a certain rich nUtn," says our Lord, 
" \v hich ,vas clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared 
umptuously every day; and there ,yas a cer- 
tain beggar named Lazarus, ,vhich ,vas laid at hi
 
gate full of sores, and desiring to be fed ,vith the 
crul11bs \vhich fell from the rich Dlan'b table: more- 
over the dogs caDle and licked his sores. And it 
caIne to l)a
s that the beggar died, and \Vab carried 


1 [First Sunday after Trinit
.] 
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by Angels into Abrahanl's boson1. The rich Ina}] 
also died and ,vas buried; and in hell he lift up 
his eyes, being in torments; and seeth Abraham 
afar off: and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried, 
and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in ,vater and cool my tongue, for I am tormented 
in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and like,vise Lazarus evil things: but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented." 
N o ,v, I cannot help thinking that everyone ,vho 
reads this description attentively, must be struck 
,vith the total a.bsence of any thing heinous or 
shocking in the rich man's character. "He ,vas 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptu- 
ously every day." This is the ,yorst we are told 
of his manner of living; and afterw'ards ,yhe
 he 
had received his fearful doom, the worst charge 
,vhich is brought against him is this, " Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things." Don btless, ,ve are left to infer that he 
,vas much absorbed in these good things, so much so 
as to feel little sympathy in the distress of others 
"Lazarus lay at his gate full of sores, and desiring 
to be fed ,vith the crumbs ,vhich fell fr0111 the rich 
man's table: moreover the dogs came and licked 
his sores." Y et let us make the ,vorst of this; let 
us put on these ,yords the harshest construction of 
,yhich they a(hl1it; let u
 suppose that he ,va:-, 
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totally in:sensible to the poor man's l:)ufrerillg
, and 
turned his thoughts away as from some disagreeable 
object. IIis SU1l1ptuouS fare, and his purple and 
fine linen, unfitted hill! for I:)CelleS of misery and 
disgust; the sores of the un,vholesome beggar ,vere 
not a spectacle for his eyes to rest upon. .l\Iore 
}Jleasing ,yas it for hhu to turn to the conten)plation 
of his o\\-n goud things; to say to his soul, "Soul, 
thou hast good things laid up for lllany years; take 
thine ease; eat, drink, and be luerry." The thought 
of misery ill-accorded ,yith the general tone of his 
feelings; it \vas un interruption to his tranquillity 
and peace of n1Ïnd; he turned frolll it, and forgot 
it. Such "-as the rich lllau in the parable; such, 
but nu ,yorsc. lIe i:s nut rel)re
ented a:s in any 
respects cruel or oppressive; the beggar is not 
spurned frolll his gate, all loathson1e as he is con- 
sidered, but is allo\ved to renlain there, if unCOffi- 
forted, at least unrnolested. The rich Dlan kept his 
good things to hhnself, and left Lazarus to his 
pvil things; and fur this, after lIe had died and 
,vas buried, "in hell he lift up his eyes, being in 
torments." 
fIere, theIl, is one forln, and a very fearful forn}, 
of the character against ,,,hich \ve are cautioned in 
the text, tilat is, of high-nlindedness aud trust in 
riehe:s; and let us not suppose too easi]y, that it is 
3. form to \vhich ,,'e bear no lUanneI' of resell1b]ance. 
Our Hituation in life lllay not l)erhaps be precisely 
t:;uch as that of the rich Ulan in the parab]e. Pur- 
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pIe and fine linen, and &umptuous fare, may not be 
ours; Jet let us not on that account feel so very 
secure. Such of us as have enough to place them 
beJond the reach of ,vant, such of us as kno,v ,vhere 
to lay their heads, and to procure food and raiment, 
all such are in their degree partakers of the riches 
of the ,vorld. He \vIto, in order to supply some 
fancied ,vant, some refinement \vhich he has at last 
persuaded himself to be a necessary, thinks it im- 
possible for him to relieve his poorer neigh bours ; 
lIe ,vho exonerates himself from the responsibility 
of giving to others, because he feels a difficulty hinl- 
self in maintaining \vhat he calls his station; and 
he ,,,ho thinks it so indispensable to dress and to 
live in the same manner as those ,vith ,,,horn he 
associates, that he exhausts on these un,vorthy 
objects ,yhat God has given hinl in trust for the 
good of his fellow-creatures, be his station ,vhat it 
Dlay, high or 10"., he, in his lifetirne, receiveth his 
good things. Lazarus is at his door, and be turns 
his eJes a,vay. Is it so very clear that he too shall 
not one day "lift up his eyes being in torments?" 
But this selfish reluctance to disturb one's O'YIl 
quiet ,vith the sufferings of others, is not the only 
temper intended in the text by high-mindedness 
and trust in riches. Another effect of Inisused 
,vealth is else,vhere held up to us, as no less dis- 
pleasing to God, than that \vhich has been just 
described: "And to the Angel of the Church of the 
Laodiceal1s \vrite, These things 
aith the AnIen, the 
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Faithful anù True "Titness, the Beginning of the 
Creation of God: I kno\v thy ,yorks, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot. I would that t!tOlt we/rt cold o'r 
hot. So, then, because thou art tukeU
ar1Jl, and 
neither cold nor hot, I ,viII spue thee out of l\Iy 
mouth. Because thou sayest, I U11l 'ric/l, and ill- 
creased with goods, and have need if Ilot/ling, and 
kllo".est not that thou art \vretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked." 
The Christians of Laodicea ,vere neither hot nor 
cold; they ,yere rich and increased \vith goods, and 
thought they had need of nothing. This is the 
description given of thenl; and if \ve take into 
consideration the circunlstances in ,vhich they ,vere 
placed, it ,viII not be very difficult to see in ".bat 
their Iuke,varnlness consisted, and ho". their ,vealth 
and cOlllfort would especially tempt them to in- 
dulge in it. In the days ,vhen the prophecy ".as 
uttered, the Church of Christ consisted of a small 
body of men, thinly dispersed over a heathen ,vorld, 
each separate Christian lived in the Inidst of un- 
believing idolaters; his neighbours, his partners in 
business, his nearest relations, might frequently 
differ from hinl in that Inost important of all points, 
their religion. 'Vhat a temptation must such a 
}Jerson be under to Inake as little as possible of a 
difference of opinion, \vhich, in proportion as it ,vas 
a,velt on as a matter of importance, must put a 
barrier bet,veen himself and those to ,vhom he ,vas 
most c]o
ely bound by all the tie
 of affection and 
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gratitude! IIo,,
 doubly great must tbis temptation 
JI:1Ve been, ,,-hen, from the peculiar spirit of heathen- 
ism in those days, though every opinion would be 
readily tolerated, yet the la}-ing the stress upon any 
,vas an unpardonable offence against society! The 
,vretched idolaters, ,vho believed in the ,vhole tribe 
of Pagan Deities, and saw little distinction bet,veen 
one superstition and another, ,yere ready enough 
to ackno,vledge the pretensions of any fresh deity, 
any rite
, any belie4 which did not interfere with 
those already established. Jesus Christ might be 
taught and beHeved in ,vith impunity, if IIis dis- 
ciples could have regarded this belief as a Jnatter 
of indifference. But to put for\vard Ilis Nanle as 
the on]y one under heaven given among men 
,,
hereby ,ve lnay be saved, as the 'Vay, and the 
Truth, and the Life, this ,vas intolerable. Still 
more intolerable ,vas it to obtrude on others this 
exclusive claim by grave relnonstrance; and in case 
thi
 failed, to follow it by such serious and reserved 
demeanour, as interfered ,,,ith the free and joyous 
intercourse of society. Such seriousness and reserve, 
as they ,vere the duty of the early Christians, so 
,vere they also the causes of all the persecutions tbey 
endured. It ,vas for h hatred of the human race," 
says the conten1ptuous heathen historian, that Nero 
put to death all the Christians of Rome; anù he adds, 
" all 111en rejoicp-d at it I." "r as it to be ,vondered 
1 [Tac. Ann. xv. 44; quoted apparently from melnory, and 
not quite correctly. The" Addita pereuntibus ludibria" were 
dearly Nero's doing, not the result of any popular feeling.] 
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at, then, that in l:5uch a IState of things as this, the 
Laodicea.ns should feel in 801ne little degree rp- 
Juctant, "earnestly to contend for the Faith ,rhich 
,vas once delivered to the saints;" that they t;huuld 
endeavour to content thenlselvcs ,vith their o,vn 
belief \vithout interfering ,yith that of others; and 
if by any artifice they cuuld deceive thelTISel yes into 
thinking that matters of opinion \vere not after all 
of such vital consequence, that tl)ey should lend a 
,villil1g ear to so cOllsolatory a doctrine. They 
\vere rich, and increa
ed ,,
ith gouds, and had need 
of nothing. The cOlnforts \vhich they enjoyed un- 
nerved thCIll; they could not lllake up their Illillds 
to forego all, and take up their cro
s. Their pre- 
sent hituation ,vas too comfortable; the alternative 
too appalling. And surely, if there ever ,vas a time 
,vhen luke\varlnUess ,vas l110re cxcu
able than at 
another, it \vas at that tin1e \vhen peace could be 
bought by so small a sacrifice, and \vhen zeal en- 
tailed such bitter persecution. Yet ,vhat '''
as the 
judglllent passed 011 then1 by Jesus Christ, the Faith- 
ful and True "Titness? " I \VOULD," says he, " that 
thou ,vert either cold or hot; so, theIl, because 
thou art luke\varnl, and neither cold nor hot, T ,viII 
spue thee out of 1\ly Blouth." The I.4aodicean
, 
then, \vere not cold. They had not thro\yn off their 
Christianity; they still retained their faith and pro- 
fessed it; but they ,vere luke\yarm; they did not 
earnestly contend for it. ,,] ,,"ould," says our 
Lord, "that ye '\'ere cold." Even coldness itself 
,vas better than that lazy, lifeless attachment to the 
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'frutl1, ,yhiCh, loathsonle as it ,vas in thf' sight of 
God, still served to make them contented ,vithin 
themselves, ,,-hile they said, "I am rich, and in- 
creased ,yith goods, and have need of nothing; and 
kne,v not that they ,vere "Tetched, and lniserable, 
tI 
and poor, and blind, and naked." " Therefore," 
saJs our Lord, "I counsel thee to buy of Jle gold 
t/riea in the fi1 o e, that thou marst be rich; and ,,'hite 
raiment, that thou mayst be clothed, and that the 
shame of thy nakedness do not appear: and anoint 
thine eyes 'lvitlt eyesah
e, that thou lnayest see." 
Here, then, is another appearance of that cha- 
racter, ,vhich St. Paul describes as high-mindedness 
and trust in riches; and ,,-hich is no less odious in 
the sight of God than that exhibited by the rich 
Inan in the parable. And no"'
 let us ask ourselves, 
is there not something incJ'pressibly awful in the 
circumstance that these characters can be made 
to appear in such a venial light? The luxurious 
rich man 'Y3S neither cruel nor oppressive, only 
thoughtless of tbe ,yants of others. The luke"
arnl 
Laodiceans retained the true Faith, though they 
,yere not zealous for it. Yet the one ,,-ere to be 
spued from God's TI10uth, and the other "in heU 
lift up his eres, being in torments." Can one think 
of this ,,-ithout feeling, as if one might be oneself 
not far from the edge of this fearful precipice? 
It: then, it be thought ,yorth considering ,,-hether 
,ve ourselves may not in our degree be chargeable 
".ith these fearful faults, ,,
hether ,ve ourselves Ina", 
01 
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not in sonle sense of the \vords be "high-minded 
and trust in riches," anù, consequently, if it he 
\vorth looking about for some security against in- 
curring the fearful penalty of these vices, let us 
listen to the concluding advice \vith ,yhich Tinlothy 
\yas to charge the rich in this \vorld. " Charge 
thenl," says St. Paul, "that they be not high- 
minded, nor to trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
LÙ:ing God." The only security against trust in 
riches, is trust in the Living God; trust in Ilim, 
not merely as an unseen Being of infinite po\ver 
and goodness,-but this after all is but a vague and 
indefinite direction,-but a steady practical trust in 
the wisdom of Ilis 'Tisible Ordinances. 
And, truly, the Ordinances \vhich God has esta- 
blished upon earth are such as, in an especial 
manner, lllay serve to discipJine the rich and high- 
luinded. IIis I(ingdoll1 is one into \\yhich jf men 
\yould indeed enter, they nlust enter as little chil- 
dren. Let us look at these things as they were in 
the times of the Apostles, \vhen \ve are able to 
perceive, on authority that cannot be disputed, ho,v 
"God chose the foolish things of this ,vorld to 
confound the wise, and the ,veak things of this 
world to confound the things \\yhich are lnighty; 
and the base things of this ,vorld, and the things 
which are despised, did God choose, yea, the 
things which a're not to confound the things that 
are; that no flesh should glory in His presence." 
In those days it was plain to the sight of all 111cn 
10 
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that God had set up a Spiritual Po,ver upon earth, 
and that lIe had committed it to men, ,,-hose in- 
fluence ,vas unsupported by rank, or learning, or 
talent; by any thing, in short, ,vhich the great are 
willing to ackno\vledge as having a claim upon their 
deference. It must, indeed, have been a humilia- 
ting task for the rich and mighty upon earth to 
con1e for instruction to uneducated fishermen, to 
believe ,vhat they taught, and still more to sublnit 
to \vhat they ordered; to bow before their authority 
in the regulation of every private habit, and to tole- 
rate their interference ,yith the free selection of 
their society. Such persons must have gone far 
to\vards entering the Kingdonl of Heaven as little 
children, if they could alIo\v St. Paul to dictate to 
them such conduct as the follo,ving, "If anyone 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner, \vith such an one, no not to eat;" 
or if they could accept from St. John such a hard 
saying as this, "If any COll1e unto you, and bring 
not this doctrine," that is, the doctrine of Christ, 
,vhich ,vas both of the Father and of the Son, 
" receiye hin1 not into Jour house, neither bid him 
God speed." Such submission on the part of the 
great of this ,,,"orld to their spiritual rulers, must 
have been an effectual antidote to high-mindedness 
and trust in riches. 
And those ,vho believe that God has to this clay 
kept up a succession of Spiritual Authorities, and 
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that even no,v, anlong us, there are those ,vho 
derive a po,ver fronl on high, and po".er to bind 
and loose on earth, ,vith an assurance that their 
sentenre shall be ratified in heayen ;-those ,yho 
belieye in this ,vill not be at a loss for a test, 
,yhereby to sho,v ,,,hether they trust in uncertain 
riches or in the Living God. The trial of the rich 
consists in subnlitting themselves to their spiritual 
rulers, much in the sallle ,yay as that of the poor 
does in subn1Ïssion to their telnporal ruler8. Let 
then1 but do this resolutely and manfully, let thenl 
but humble thenlsel ves before the l\lost Iligh God 
in the Persons of IIis Delegates, and God on His 
part ,viII secure them fronl thp terrible ('on
equences 
of high-mindedness. 
This, then, is one test of our condition, one dis- 
cip1ine for bringing us to a right frame of lllind. 
There is also another equally indispensable. "lIe 
,\"ho loves God loveth his brother also:" "'Vhoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bo,vels of cOlnpassion 
from him, ho,v d,vel1eth the love of God in him?" 
Compassion for our distressed brethren, ,vho are 
God's children, and deference to our Spiritual 
Rulers ,vIto are IIis ordinance, are real and tangiblp 
,vays of sho,ving our trust in God; and besides 
these there is no other. Ilo,vever easy it nlay be 
to dra"7 distinctions to ourselves bet,veen servin
 
u 
God and serving our brethren, bet,veen trusting in 
God and submitting to llis appointed l\Iinisters, it 
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,vill be difficult to nlake thenl good in Ilis presence, 
[,,-ho has said of ,vorks of charity,]" Inasllluch as 
ye did them not to one of the least of these, ye did 
them not unto :àle;" and \vho, on 
ending forth 
His teacbers as lambs among ,,,"olves, assured them, 
for their consolation and support, "He that des- 
pi seth you, despiseth 
Ie; and lie that (lespiseth 
1\le, despiseth Him that sent :1\le." 
These, lllY brethren, are considerations \"hich 
appear to be in a great degree applicable to our 
case as "
eIl as to those for ,,,hose instruction St. 
Paul charged TiIl1othy. 1\Iay \ve lay them to 
beart, and profit by them. 


YOLo II. 
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1. THE INCARN ATIO:N. 


CIRCU)IST AXCES so great anù astonishing as [are 
presented to us in the Gospels,] are, in their very 
nature, beyond the reach of our faculties. There is 
sOlnething too, in the very familiarity of our ac- 
quaintance ,yith theIll, ,vhich prevents our being 
iInpre

eù ,vith them as ,ve other\vise should be. 
As ,ve cannot recol1ect [a tÏIne] "rhen they ,vere 
ne,v to us, so ,ve are unable to conceive the feelings 
they ,yould have excited if \ve had becolue at once, 
and of a sudden, acquainted \vith then1. 
But, besides this, \ve are apt to get into a careless 
and slovenly ,yay of thinking OIl sacred subject,;, 
and when \ve read the Bible, talking of things as 
lnatters of course, [\vhich, ] if \ve heard of them froDI 
any other source, ,,'ould excite in us the most live]y 
interest. They seem to have taken place, as it 
\vere, in a \vorld different frol11 our o\vn; and it 
requires SOllle effort to keep in l1lilld ho\v closely 
and immediately ,ve are concerned in theIne 
"r e find it difficult to hnagine that, in such a 
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place as this \\7C live in, and to people like our o,vn 
acquaintance, God ,vas manifested in the flesh; 
and, though \ve talk of it as a real occurrence, \ve 
are too apt to look on it a
 a sort of vision. Other- 
,vise we sboulù see men leading very different Ii ve& 
from ,,-hat they actually do, and sbo\ving their sense 
of the great things God bas done for thpln, in a 
very different manner. 
No,,"" against this inconsiderate turn of mind, it 
is our duty to be most especially on our guard; and 
\v hen ever such occasions as [tbe Cbristmas season] 
present themselves to us, we should try, by every 
Ineans in our po\ver, to bring home to ourselves tbe 
events "\\-hich "\ve commemorate. 'Ve should go 
over in our minds all the particulars ,,,hich may 
help us to appreciate their inlportance, and persou- 
all)'" to connect us ,vith them. 
Let us suppose that instead of Aln1ighty God, 
sonle stranger of our o\vn species, but of a rank 
aud character vastly superior to our o\\?n, \vas to 
lnake his appearance among us, and become our 
visitor. Let us suppose that, after having been al- 
10\' ed to live fan1iliarly ,vith hhn, and to regard 
oursel yes as his friends, ,ve all at once discovered 
that be was some great king or hero, one ,vho had 
nations and armies at his comnland, and ,,,ho, if he 
pleased, had the po\ver to destroy us as ,veIl as to 
show' us kindness. "That \vould be the necessary 
effect produced by such a visit from such a person? 
,V ould not the respect and affection which \ve 
T2 
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Inight other,vise have entertained for hiJu, be in1nlP- 
diate]y united \vith the highest a,ve and ycneration? 
Should \ve not look up to him \vith a deep and 
silent interest, and try to discover, in all his 'YaJ
 
of thinking and acting, indications of that greatness 
which elevated him 
o far above ourselves? Surely 
not even the n10st trifling points, such as his appear- 
ance and manner, ,yould pass unnoticed by us; 
\ve should treasure up all his sayings ,vith the nlost 
careful attention ,,,hi1e he ,vas among us, and take 
every means of retaining them in our menlory 
\vhen he had ,,-ithdra,vn hiInself from among us. 
Even the minutest CirCU111
tanccs of his s(
ourn 
among us ,,,"ouId be d".clt on by all thosp ,,,JIO I.ad 
been so fortunate as to ('ujoy his cOlllpany, and 
stories about binl \\'"oul<1 bc handed <1o,,,n to t.heir" 
children, as sOluethillg ,yhich they ,vcre to take a 
pridp in reme111bering. 
In the casp I have been hitherto supposing, the 
chief cause of our adluiration ,vould be the astonish- 
ing conùescension of our visitor. But suppose, in ad- 
dition, that he lutd al
o conferred on us the greatest 
benefits, by information ,,-hich he COlTIlllUnicated to 
us, that he had taught us the cure of painful diseases, 
and sho,yed us ho,v to turn to advantage the soil 
and climate \vhich it was our fortune to enjoy. 
Or, to put a case still luore analogous, suppose, 
some obscure tradition bad prevailed among us, that 
\ve did not originally belong to the country ,,,hich 
we no,v inhabited, but that, like the J e,vs in the 
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captivity, ,ve expected bOlne day a glorious return 
to a better place, and a nobler fortune; no\v if in 
these circumstances, the great t:;tranger, of ,vhom I 
am speaking, ,vas to assign, as the object of his 
cOIning anlong us, his desire to confirm the truth of 
this tradition, and to instruct us in the DIodes of 
Ii ving \vhich ,vould be necessary in order to fit us 
for our higher destiny, I do not imagine that ,ve 
should, on this account, be likely to feel less interest 
in his person, or pay less attention to his advice. 
If, in the first case, a sense of his condescension and 
an admiration of his greatness, ,vere sufficient to 
fix our minds upon him, we should hardly be affected 
less po\\'erfully by the kno,vledge that our highest 
interests ,vere involved in ,vhat he taught us. 
Neither does it make the case so very different, 
if ,ve suppose ourselves, instead of being ourselves 
hit:; companions and disciples, to have come to an 
exact kno\vledge of all he taught and did, through 
the instruction of others. .A.s long as ,ve ".ere ab- 
solutely certain that he ,vas that great king and 
hero, still ,ve should be equally interested in know- 
ing all 've could collect about his intercourse with 
our friends. And as long as ,ve believed that ,ve 
nlust really fit ourselves for filling a different sta... 
tion in society, and taking up the habits of another 
nation, \ve should be equally anxious to make out 
every thing that he had told us about either, and 
equally careful to act on his suggestions. 
And if ,ve should feel all this, a
 ,ve DI0St Ull- 
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tionably 
hould, in the case of a llierc nutn, 
differing fronl ourselves only in rank and dignity of 
character, in ho\v lnnch greater a degree ,yould the 
saIne things be true ,vith refercnce to the inhaùi- 
tants of another ,,,orld? For, not to go at unce to 
the highe
t case, there have been instances of Angels 
cOIning as visitors to men. Let us consider then, 
,,,hat ,vould be our feelings if such guests ,vero to 
hOllour us ,vith their sòciety, as those beings who 
announced to ..I.\braluull the future birth of I"saac, or 
to Lot the destruction of SOdOlll and Gomorrah. 
l\.nd yet the \"forld has ueen honoured by a tar 
higher Visitor than the
e; one ,vhu exceeds the 
highe
t Angel in dignity, far more than Angels sur- 
pass such creatures as ourselves. ..l\nd lIe has COlne 
into the \,"orId, not llicrely to sho\
 U8 IIis glory, but 
to reveal to us that "
e reaHy are, \vhat ,vas only 
guessed before, in1n10rtal beings, intended for ano- 
ther t;phere of existence, for \vbich 've ar
 to fit 
ourselve
 by folIo\ving His example. .
lnd though 
lIe is IIiInself no\v removed frolll the sight of our 
eyes, yet ,vc kno,v that lIe is very nigh unto u
, 
and ,vatcbes all our ,,-a)'s. And, be
iùe:s, ,ve are 
I)o
:se

ed of faithful record
, sufficient to sho\v us 
all that i
 Î1nportant to us respecting Ilis exaluple 
and I Ii
 precepts . . . . 
It Dlay be of service [ therefore] to 11S, to l"efte("t 
Oll the very near antI constant relation ill "hich ,ve 
stand to God, even at this present thne. } Ie i
 at 
thi
 day a& truly (
od ,vith us, as at the tiIlle ,,-hen 
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lIe sho\ved Himself among us in the Person of our 
Lord. At this nJoment lIe is not far frolll every 
one of us, for" in Him \ve live and move, and have 
our being." Every thing that is going on around 
us proves that ,ve live in His presence. 'Vhen \ve 
see a tree gro\ving, "'
e may be just as certain that 
God is at hand to nourish it, as \ve could ba ve been 
if 1\
e had ,vitnessed the creation of the \vorld. And 
as often as ,ve offer up our prayers before Him, ,ve 
mav feel as confident that He looks on us, as if we 
01 
,vere conversing \vith IIim face to face. 
All this \ve must kno\v if \ve \vill think at all about 
it; and to those \vho thus think, it cannot but be a 
painful thought that \ve are shut out from the light 
of IIis countenance. They ,,"'ill be ready to exclaim 
,,,,ith Job, "Oh that I kne\v ,vhere I might find 
Him, that I might come even to His seat. Behold, 
I go for""ard, but He is not there, and backward, 
but I cannot perceive Him; on the left hand ,,
here 
lIe cloth ,york, but I cannot behold HiD1; He 
hideth Himself on the right hand, but I cannot see 
Him." This is the language ,,
hich might naturally 
describe the feelings 'of everr one of us; and to 
tbose \vho really experience these feelings, \vhat 
reflection can be more consoling than that \vhich is 
no\v suggested to our D1inds. This Great Invisible 
Being, has for once revealed Himself to His crea- 
tures; and though He has long ago withdrawn 
IIim
elf from among us, yet, as I have said, ,ve are 
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not, even no,v, left destitute as before. .àlany 
Prophets and righteous lnen have desired to hear 
the things ,vhich ,ve hear and have not heard them. 
"r e bave in our hands the holy Gospels, ,vritt.en 
accounts of the ,vay our God lived on earth, handed 
do\vn to us from those ,,-ho
e eyes had seen IIim, 
and ,,'hose hands had handled IIilll. These are the 
blessings ,vhich \ve derive ti.onl the sÏ1nple cirCU1l1- 
stance that God has taken on IIÏ1nself our nature, 
and d\\"elt among us a
 a man. 
"r e, ,vbo Ita ve been brought up in a kno,vledge of 
".hat really took place, lllay fancy that \\.e see little 
difficulty in ,vhat appeared to the Je"
s so incredible. 
To us it may 
eeln natural enough that if God 
could 
o far condescend as to desire to leave the 
glories of heaven, lIe should look on it as a matter 
of little consequence ,vhether lIe appeared an10ng us 
as a king, or as a servant. '" e may, perhaps, even 
reconcile ,vith our conceptions, that last A ,yful 
1\1 ystery by ,vhich our redeu1 ption ,vas effected,- 
the precious Sacrifice ,vhich our Lord offered upon 
the Cross. 
Still there is llluch renlaining to excite our 'VOll- 
der and ,varmest admiration. An10ng all the pecu- 
liarities of our Lord's life, none is more relnarkable 
than its length. 'Ve are called on to observe 
Ahuighty God, not only taking on IIÎ1n'5elf the fornl 
of a ::;ervant, but bubnlÎtting to all the tedious de- 
lay
 of infancy and childhood, and \vaiting for the 
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period at ,vhich conlmon men arrive at their ll1a- 
turity, before lIe entered on that ,york ,vhich ,vas 
the object of I-lis cOll1ing. 
These cirCUlllstances ,,
ill seem more strange, the 
longer \ve d\vell upon them, and the more minutely 
\ve consider all the trifling details of life, in \vhich 
our Lord must necessal'n y have engaged. 'Ve have 
the Governor and Sustainer of all things, presented 
to us as an helpless infant, the Being, ,vhose ,vis- 
dOli is infinite, as gradually acquiring kno\vledge 
under the instruction of His parents. The subject 
is indeed too a,vful to admit of being pursued far, 
except in thought. But if \ye give to it the thought 
,vhich it deserves, and then reflect ho,v easy it 
,vould have been (as far as \ve can see) to accom- 
plish the purpose other\vise, how easily Christ's 
Iniraculous birth might have been follo\ved by a 
miraculous nlaturity, and His life have been con- 
tracted into tbe narro\v space \vhich was necessary 
for the instruction of His n1Ïnisters, \ve shall be 
disposed both to adlnire God's inscrutable counsels, 
and to adore that infinite goodness ,,'hich endured 
all this for our sakes . . . . 
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IF \VC turn our thoughts attentively to the subject, 
even the soberest judgtnent cannot but estimate, 
as anlong our highest blessings, those \vhich arise 
immediately frolll the circullistance of our Lord'
 
Itcsurrecti on. 
\Tie\ving it on the coolest principles of reason, 
and divesting ourselves as luuch as })ossiùle of any 
feelings ,vhich arise out of unpractical speculation 
on such glorious subjects, ,ve cannot but perceive 
that the condition in ,vhich ,ve no\v find ourselves 
differs in nlany material points frolll ,vhat it could 
ever have been, unless Christ ,vere risen from the 
dead; and that though ,ye are so familiar ,vith the 
privileges ,vhich this event has extended to us, as 
,vithout particular attention scarcely perhaps to be 
a,vare of thenl, still they are privileges, and of 
the very highest order-privileges ,vhich Dlany pro- 
phets and righteous Dlen longed for in vain, and the 
indistinct expectation of ,vhich ,vas the cOl1
olation 
of the Saints of old. 
And by these privileges, I Dlean sOlnething quite 
ùistinct from the general ble

ings \vhich the Sacri- 
fice of J esu
 Christ obtained for us,-
omething over 
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and above the assurance that God ,vill accept of 
our repentance in the place of perfection, and that 
the Lord hath laid on IIim tbe iniquity of us all. 
Granting tbat Jesus Christ ,vas the Saviour of 
the \yorld, the 
Iediator of a ne\v Covenant, the 
Blessed Son tbrough ,,
hom \ve have access to tbe 
Father; granting too that lIe died upon tlJe Cross 
for our transgressions; still if I-lis Resurrection had 
110t taken place in the manner it did, if He had 
ascended up into heaven from the grave unseen by 
us, and \ve had kno,,"n nothing of His Blessed Per- 
son fronl the dark hour ,vhen, crying ,,,ith a loud 
voice, He gave up the Ghost; if this had been the 
manner in ,vhich the eternal ,vill of God had decreed 
to consumnlate our redemption, ,ve should have 
been destitute of many and great blessings \vhich 
\ve no\v enJoy. 
It is on these, then, that I propose to say a fe,v 
,yords, and though it is difficult, among the compli- 
cated effects of all God's Dispensations, to extricate 
those \vhich are more especially attributable to any 
one, and tbough in the case before us this difficulty 
is more especially heightened by the unity of the 
Christian schenle, so that \ve are in the habit of 
referring all that i
 done for us to the Life and 
Death of Christ as 3 single cause,-still, by atten- 
tion to the inspired \vriters, and to the suggestions 
of COInnlon sense, ".e shall be enabled sufficiently 
01 
to distinguish theIll. 
}1
irst, then, ,ve ha,oe the authority of St. Paul for 
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looking on our Lord's Resurrection as the very foun- 
dation of our belie
 that ,ve too shall survive death. 
To the Corinthians, ,vho doubted of this essential 
and preliminary doctrine, he argues as follo\vs: 
" If," says he, "there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ is not 
risen your faith is vain." 'fhis is the great and ob- 
yious argument to ,vhich he appeals, not indeed 
that there are ".antillg in our Lord's o\vn discourses 
::;ufficient intimations of a future life, but because it 
ha
 been added as a seal to our faith. It is, as it 
\,,"cre, God's "Tarrant for our il11111ortality; it differs 
frolll other evidence, not perhaps less cogent, as a 
legal deed fronl a mere verbal tL:-5surance; and if on 
such an important point, such a ,varrant is to be 
csteenled a blessing, that blessing is strictly one of 
those ,vhich I proposed to speak of. 
N O\V if \ye \vould fornI a correct estin1ate of the 
value of this ,varrant, if \ve would kno\v how great 
a blessing ,ve enjoy, in this particular source of cer- 
tainty on the threshold of religion, ,ve nlust endea- 
vour to thro\," ourselves into tbe situation of those 
,vho "ere ,yithout this advantage. "r e 111Ust recol- 
lect, that though habit has fan1Íliarized us to the 
prospect of a future life, 110 less than to the con- 
tinuance of the present, yet that the prospect is in 
itself lnost perplexed and startling. It is perplexed 
even to the understanding, \vhich in its clearest and 
1110st coUected D10ments is unable to do more than 
sho,y that \ve have no reason for associating death 
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,vith annihilation; but, to the ÎIllagination, it is at 
tilnes so startling as alnlost to be inconceivable, and 
the dreanlS of poetry, ,,,,hich may picture to us the 
islands of the blessed, can but ill dispel the gloom 
of conscious desolation. 
There are then t\VO distinct blessings \vhich \\l'e 
derive from our Lord's Resurrection, considered as 
a proof of our immortalit)1'. 
For though the doubts ,,"hich are left on the un- 
derstanding, after a consideration of \vhat mere 
nature suggests, n1ust in a great nleasure be cleared 
up by the obvious sanction ,vhich Jesus Christ 
al,vays gave to the doctrine of the Pharisees; yet 
if we consider ho,," apt even our understanding is 
to be clouded and perplexed by trying circum- 
stances, ,ve shall feel thankful that God has given 
us a proof ,,,,hich needs no chain of argument to 
render it cOlnplete; one ,yhich carries its conclusion 
in itself: and leaves no room for perplexity. 
But, next, if ,ye consider the influence of the 
imagination, we shall see that this proof is not only 
adapted to our ""ants by its shortness and perspi- 
cuity, but that it is the very one \yhich is 1110st 
calculated to soothe and strengthen us. It gives us 
aln10st the evidence of experience tbat Death is 
the entrance on another state of existence; ancl 
leaves on the mind aeon viction as distinct fronl 
,,,,hat any l11ere assurance could effect in us, as 
seeing is from nlere kno,ving. 
In the short history ,vhich is handed do,vu to us 
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of Jesus Christ's converse \vitli IIis ùisciplcs, after 
He had been exempted frolTI the influence of death, 
,ve ourselves too see as it ,vere beyond the tOlnb, 
and enjoy \vhat Inay aln10st be called an intercourse 
,vith that ulterior state of things to ,vhich faith 
looks for\vard. Such are the blessings derived to 
us frolll the Resurrection of Jesus Christ as l
egards 
our prospects of a future state. N or are those 
fe".er in number or of less importance through 
,vhich it imn1ediately affects our present condition. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 111anner of 1] is 
departure froll1 among us, has not only sho\,.n to us, 
that lIe has overCOlne death, and opened the gate 
of everlasting life; but by sho\ving IIimself to IIis 
disciplc
 after Ilis passage through the grave al1([ 
gate of death, such as they had kno,vll IIim before 
that great event; by conversing with them, eating 
,vith them, and even suffering IIin1self to be 
handled by them; and last of aU, perlnitting thelll 
to \vitness the ascent into Ilea yen of that very fornI 
,vhich they had been so falniliar ,yitlI upon earth; 
lIe has taught us to lift our eyes to IIim ill IIis 
eternal and glorious kingdom. 
The privilege ,vhich Christians enjoy in having 
such an object presented to their adoration, a':) the 
glorified Son of 1\lan, the Eternal "r ord ,vho ,va:, 
made flesh and d \velt among us full of grace and 
of truth, is one ,vhich deserves fuller and n10re dis- 
tinct considerations than tbe lin1its of this discourse 
,vould adn1it. 
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But ,vhat I ,vould no,v 1110re particularly d,vell 
OIl, is the place ,vhich our Lord's Resurrection 
and subsequent history occupy among tbe means 
,vhich God has provirled for satisfying our religious 
affections. 
N o 'v, in this point of vie,v, it seems one of those 
instances of gracious condescension to our ,veak- 
ness, of ,vhich so many present then1selves in the 
history of God's dealing ,vith us. For if ,ve con- 
sider ho,,, great a practical influence imagination 
exerts over most men, and ho\v aln10st entirely ,
ve 
are thro,vn upon it in our intercourse ,vith Him that 
is Invisible, it ,viII not appear inconceivable that 
God should have thought even imagination ,vorthy 
to be enlisted in His service, and have Inade use of 
it in raising our affections from the grosser and 
more tangible pleasures that surround us. And if 
this be thought correct, it ,viII readily be perceived 
ho,v much tbat part of our Lord's converse with 
I-lis disciples, ,vhich took place bet,veen IIis Resur- 
rection and A scension, tends to strengthen the hold 
,vhich His human character is calculated to gain 
over us. 
"\tVe are by this means inforn1ed that such as He 
was "\vhile He d,velt on earth, and ,vas found in 
fashion as a 
Ian, such lIe is still in His eternal 
and glorious kingdom no\v that His 1110rtal has put 
on immortality; that though He is no longer 
conversant among us, still we have in Heaven a 
Great "High Priest," which can "be touched 
10 
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,\\7ith the feeling of our infirulities ;" a no less 'real 
object of affection, of a ,,,ful love, than \vhen fIe 
,vept over the afHiction of l\Iartha, or absol yed 
the disconsolate sinner ,vho ,yashed His feet ,vith 
her tears. Nor does it 
eenI ul1\yorthy of our 
serious thoughts, that during thp period of which 
I am no,,,, speaking, our Lord "-a
 in the habit 
of appearing among IIis disciples in such a 111an- 
ner as to convincp then1 of lIis personal and iIn- 
mediate superintendence, of the fact that still, as 
before II is death, lIe took up IIis abode ,,,ith then1. 
For though this does in reality convey no ne'v truth 
to us; though independent of such kno\vledge 
nothing is \vanting to the evidence " tbat \ve are all 
of liS, and at all tÍInes, in the presence and under 
the contronl of our unseen Governor;" still if 
human nature consist of any thing besides mere 
intellect, if consciousness i" different frolll kno\\"- 
ledge, and experience can add to the force of de- 
monstration, that consolation cannot be frivolous 
or un,vorthy, ,vhich such assurances as I aln speak- 
ing of are calculated to effect in us. The sanIC 
Gracious Being, ,vho conversed ,,"ith the t\VO dis- 
ciples on their ,yay to Emnlaus, is ,vith us, and ,ve 
kno,v Him not, for our eyes are holden. lIe 
is ,vith us not in a nletaphor, but really and 
literally. . . . 
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[OUR Lord's] marked conlnlendation [of the Cen- 
turion, " Verily, I have not found so great faith; 
no, not in Israel"] necessarily attracts our attention 
to the occasion ,vhich called it forth. It cannot but 
be of great in1portance to us to kno,v in ,vbat that 
faith consisted \vhich Jesus Christ so approved of; 
and to exan1ine our own hearts, ,vhether they lllore 
resen1ble that of this good centurion, or of the un- 
Lelieving Israelites. 
And, in order to do this the more effectually, it 
may be of advantage to consider \vhat is usually 
Jneant by the word Faith, as used in Scripture; for 
in the ideas ,vhich we annex to this \vord, we are 
too apt to confine our views to a particular branch 
of it, and to regard some of the peculiarities of our 
faith as Christians, just as if they con1prehended 
the ,,
hole duty, and constituted its very substance. 
Faith, then, in that full signification in \vhich it 
is used, ,vhen said to be a duty especially pleasing 
to God, and in \vhich our Lord appears to use it in 
[this case of the centurion], ilTI plies a belief in God 
as the unseen Governor of the universe, and a 
practical/reliance on II is po\ver and goodness. 
VOL. II. U 
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"Tithout belief, indeed, it is itnpossiLle that any 
rpliancc can exist; and so far it 111ay justly be rc- 
garded as the first requisite of Faith. But. the acting 
upon this belief: the practical reliance on God \vhom 
\ve ackno\yleùge, is tbe })art of this duty \vhich is 
of so great ilnportance, and in conlparison of ,,-hich 
the otl)er is as nothing. 
God 11lay have servants equally faithful, \vith 
very Une(lual degrees of knowledge respecting Ilis 
moral attributes, and very unequally convinced of 
the truth of ,vhat they believ'e. The thing that 
lIe requires and accepts from us is, that we regu- 
late our lives according to the kno,vledge we have, 
and that ,ve do not suffer any misgivings, however 
they lllay perplex us, to turn us aside from the 
course in \vhich religion \vould direct us. 
That this is a correct explanation of this very 
important ,vord, "-e may convince ourselves by ex- 
alnining the ,vay in ,yhich it is used in Scripture. 
Let us then look first at the great exan1plc of this 
virtue: The Father of the Faithful. 'Vhat ,vas it 
then in the conduct and character of Abraham, that 
earned for him this high praise? The question is 
ans,vered by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the I-Iebrews. 
" By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, fiS 
in a strange country, d ,veIling in tents ,vith Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs of the same promises. For he 
looked for a city which hath foundation'S, ,,,hose 
builder and maker is God :" and further, "By faitl], 
having received the promise, he offered up his only 
10 
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begotten 
lJn, of ,,
honl it was saiù, In I
aac shall 
thy seed be caned, accounting that God 'vas able to 
raise him up even from the dead." 
This then ,vas the faith of Abraham; nor is any 
thing said respecting hin1, ,vhich can lead us to 
suppose that any peculiar light had been vouch- 
safed to him respecting God's 1\1 ysterious Dispensa- 
tions, or that his expectations of a future state were 
less vague and indefinite than those of his contell1- 
poraries. 'Vhat we are told is simply this: he had 
so firtll a trust in God's goodness, that he left his 
own country, and went out, not kno,ving ,vhither 
he ,vent; in firm persuasion that, because God com- 
manded him so to do, it must be best for him in 
the end; and that ,vhen he ,vas commanded to offer 
up Isaac, he was willing, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, to believe that God ,vho had pro- 
111ised ,vas able also to perf o fIll ; or, as the Apostle 
says of Moses, in the chapter which I an1 speaking 
o
 " He endured as seeing Him ,vho is Invisible." 
In accordance with this view of Faith, \ve find it 
in the [passage ,vhich has led to these remarks] 
attributed to a heathen; a Roman centurion, whose 
knowledge of God ,vas probably nothing nlore than 
,vhat natural religion ,voldd suggest. And the ex- 
pressions which call forth our Lord's approbation 
are sinlplr these: "Lord, 1 am not ,vorthy that 
Thou shouldest COlne under my roof; but slJeak the 
,vord only and my servant shall be healed: for J 
am a man under authority, having soldiers under 
u2 
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me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth, and 
to another, COlne, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it." 
Such a declaration is indeed relnarkabIe, but 
what we rell1ark in it is, not so Hluch the degree of 
religious knowledge \vhich it inlpIics, as the caIn1 
and rational reliance, ,vhich is expressed in it, on 
the power of Jesus Christ to execute ,vhatever lIe 
thought proper. The faith of the centurion, was 
the practical confidence of one \vl1o had been ac- 
customed to look on all things ,vith just and serious 
feelings, and to coHect, fronl all the ordinary affairs 
of life, \vhatever tended to thro,," Jight OIl the un- 
seen government of the \yorId. Instead of being 
puffed up \vith pride, at finding himself a man under 
authority, and at having servants to obey him, this 
only led him to reflect on that far higher authority 
,vhich the Suprenle Boing nlust exercise oyer all 
His creatures, and on the ease ,vith ,vhich such a 
Being might execute I-lis \viII, by Ineans of those 
invisible ministers, ,,,ho doubtless attend on Hinl 
and a,vait IIis COlnnlands. 
And ,,
hen he ,vas once convinced that J esu
 
Christ "
as a teacher sent frolll God, and commis- 
sioned by IIim to ,vork miracles, it became easy to 
conceive how the nlere ,viII of such a Person might 
effect its purposes, nor did he look for any virtue 
that might go forth from IIis body if lIe rallle in 
person to perform the miracle: "Only speak the 
\vord, and my seryant shan be healed." 
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It ,vas of this faith, then, that our Lord said, " I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 
Sinlple as ,yas the belief expressed, and obviously 
as it approves its truth to con1mon sense, yet there 
,vas not one ,vho acted in conformity ,vith it; no, 
not in that nation, ,vho for more than a thousand 
years had been disciplined in the knowledge of 
God's ,,,"ays, and had been instructed by revelations 
from above. 
Such a declaration lTIay surprise us. 'Ve may 
imagine that the perverse dulness of the Jews ,vas 
a vice from ,vhich "'
e at least in this [age] are free; 
and that ,vhatever may be our defects, \ve should, 
on this occasion, have acted like the centurion, and 
n1erited the approbation of Jesus Christ. 
It shall be my object, then, in the rest of this 
sermon, to sho,v ho,v far this is fronI being a true 
view of the question, and ho,v much more than \ve 
may suppose we resemble the Jews in their unbelief 
too, as ,veIl as the other charges that are laid against 
them. 
The features of J e,vish unbelief: in \vhich we 
most resemble them, are those in ,vhich the faith 
of the centurion is most especially contrasted 
with theirs. I mean quietness and assurance:--that 
quietness ,,,,hich was contented with our Lord's only 
speaking the ,vord, ,vhich called for no immediate 
manifestation of po,ver, nor was anxious to inquire 
into the means by ,vhich the expected deliverance 
tshould be ,vrought; and that habitual assurance 
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,vhich 1
 akin to it, that lu"actical reliance on the..:) 
things not seen, ,vhich luad(1 re1igiol1 such COlll1110n 
sense to him, which taught hin! to recollect that, 
as he hitllself was a man under authority, and could 
I..::1Y unto one man, Go, and to another, Come, nIuch 
11101"8 could one ,vho ,vas commissioned by God, 
only by speaking the ,yord, cause his servant to be 
healeù. 
In calling to your minds, therefore, })O'V far ,ve 
all fall short of this centurion's faith, and in holding 
up his exanIple for our imitation, the
e ,viII be the 
points to ,vhich I shull attend to ; purposely omitting 
the lllany other characteristics of Saving Faith, such 
as hunIility, self-denial, charity, in ,vhich most of us 
arc so lanlentably deficient, but ,vhich are rather 
consequences of true Faith than part of it. 
Let us consider then, ,vbether tl1e1"e are not Dlany 
things in the daily trials to \vhich ,vo ourselves are 
subjected, ,vhich may sho\v us ,,,hat our state of 
Inind is, in these very respects, ,vhich our Lord 
thought ,vortlly of such enlphatic conl1nendation, 
,,
hich l11ay enable lIb to see, though under very 
different circUlllstances, ho,v we should have acted 
in the situation of the centurion. Should ,ve ha vo 
been contented ,vith our Lord's only speaking the 
word, and left IIim ill the full assurance that our 
servant was healed? The question may be answered 
by another: Has not our Lord, in ,vords as plain 
as lIe could speak, 
pokcn Inany things to lIb at 
this day, ,,'ith \vhich ,ve are not contented,-of ,,,hieh 
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\ve do not feel sufficiently assured, to try steadily 
whether they are true or no? 
To take an instance: Has not our Lord said, 
"Blessed are ye "\vhen men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
again
t you falsely, for l\Iy sake. Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad, for great is your re"\vard in heaven, 
for so persecuted they the Prophets \vhich "\vere be- 
fore you;" and yet ,vhere is the nlan "\vho can say, 
that this declaration is enough for him? 
I do not mean to say that rejoicing and exceeding 
gladness are, under such circumstances, attainable by 
anyone, or that the absence of it is not compatible 
even with the highest degree of Faith, but do we try 
to rejoice? Do we cling to the ,vord of our Lord 
enough to acknowledge such dispensations as a 
blessing? 
It is to be feared that in such cases \ve too often 
lose sight of God's gracious promise altogether, 
and are not able to keep in mind that those ,vho 
treat us in such a ,vicked and unkind "-ay are 
J'eaHy Ilis instruments for onr good. -. . . 
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ARE "c not an of us too apt to be dazzI
d by a 
di
play of po\\'er and 8plelldour, to feel enyiou
 of 
those \\ ho are above .us in fnnk and \vcalth, anò 
to induIge a ,vish to raise ourselves in the eyes of 
others by bettering our ,,,orldly circumstances, 
rather than in the eyes of God by elevating our 
(" h aracter ? 
Neither is it in these points alone that our ,,,ays 
of thinking or judging bear ,vitness again
t us. 
The persons that ,ve look up to as brave and nob]e- 
spirited, are tho
e ,,-ho ,,,ill not allow themselves to 
he treated \vith disrespect, ,vl1o Juake others dread 
to do thenl injuries, and ,,,ho assert tlleir rights in 
the face of danger, and ,viII not bo\v to the opposi- 
tion even of their superiors. 
\s long as a Inall is 
kind and charitable to his friends, and strictly 
honourable to his enelnies, ,ve adn1Îre hinl the Inoro 
for that unbending disposition ,vhich ans\vers scorn 
,vith !Scorn, and never suffers oppression to escape 
unpunished. 
Clearly our Lord ,yould ha ve acted more ill 
accordance ,,,,ith :such vie,vs as these, if, ,,,hen laid 
hands un by the servants of the IIigh Priest, and 
the train that acco111panied J uda
, lIe ha(1 called 
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for the t,velve legions of Angels \"ho a\vaited 
IIis cOllilnand. Or if lIe had Inade Pilate feel, 
,vhat He only \varned him ot: "Thou couldest 
have no po\ver at all against 1\le, unless it were 
given thee from above." If ,ve had been left to 
ourselves to conceive the sort of glory ,vhich would 
have been nlost suitable to the only begotten of 
the Father, ,ve should have thought of the destruc- 
tion of SOdOlll, and the terrors of l\iount Sinai, and, 
[like the J e\vs J, expected a mighty Prince, who 
should go forth conquering and to conquer. 
Benevolence is an easy and pleasing duty, so long 
as ,ve have to do with thoge \vho are sensible of 
the kindness sho\vn them; and perhaps there is no 
snlall portion of Dlankind, ,,,ho, for the delight of 
enjoying the affection of their fello,v-creatures, 
,vould be contented to forego great personal ad- 
vantages and pleasures. l\Iany there are who for 
this virtuous satisfaction would even face pain and 
danger, and in sonle instances even death itself. 
But in these cases, hO"gever disinterested such a 
notion may appear to be, and ho,vever those who 
so conduct themselves may deserve the love and 
admiration of their neighLours, yet this very loye 
is itself a compensation, and one \,-hich to generous 
minds is the highest of all compensations. 
If ,ve \vonld wish to kno'v how far our heart 
is right \vith God, ho\v far our benevolence is 
like that of J eSU8 Christ, \ve should consider in 
"hat nlanner \ve feel tow'ard
 the ill-disposed, the 
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malicious, the ungrateful; and here the case is 
very different indeed. The unrequited toil of 
erv- 
ing those ,vho will not acknolrledge the favours 
they receive, is the most ,vearying of all things; 
and though, as an effort of high principle, some are 
heroic enough to face it for a time, yet even if their 
temper is not at last overcome, mere fatigue is 
enough to slacken thcir exertions. 80 painful is 
such a service, that even a feeling of gratitude and 
obligation to the person ,vho ,vill not receive our 
effort to requite him, is scarcely sufficient to main- 
tain our resolution. 'Ve excuse ourselves from 
repaying even ,vhat is due to such persons, unless 
we can by some single act (as it ,vere) wipe out the 
debt, and release ourselves fronl the obligation. 
A single act, however painful, a single sacrifice, 
ho,vever great, would indeed under such circum,- 
stances be performed ,vith alacrity. But the endless 
vexation of continued little annoyances., the jOJless 
attempt to serve those \vho reject our services, is 
,vhat ,vould sometimes overcome the most elevated 
human patience, even in such a case as I am no,v 
supposing; and even supposing, in addition to the 
obligation "e ,vere under, we had a real respect 
for the character of the person who treated us ,vith 
such austerity. 



5. SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


ONE reason for supposing that those \vho put off 
leading a godl}"' life ,viII find themselves most griev- 
ously disappointed in their expectation of finding it 
easy ,vhen they set about it [is this:] That in order 
to our leading a life such as God is pleased with, 
much kno,vledge is absolutely necessary, with ,vhich 
nothing but experience can furnish us; and that 
a person who sets to ,york late in ]ife to reform his 
character, will find himself at a loss how to act ill 
nUluberless occasions, even when it is his wish to 
do for the best; and that still oftener he ,,,,ill find 
himself taken una,vares by temptation, and hurried 
into sin from not kno,villg the faults \vhich he has 
to guard against, nor having observed the circum- 
stances in which he is most likely to be misled. 
Such a person, like one ,,
ho takes late in life to 
a new art or trade, will find himself bewildered and 
awkward in a situation to ",
hich he has been so 
little accustomed; and eyen "'There he has sufficient 
strength to disregard ,,'hat he wishes for, and to 
consult his conscience, he ,viII have to ,vaste tÏ1ne 
in thinking \vhile others are acting; and after all 
his thought, ,viII find, ill nine cases out of ten, 
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that he is after\vards dissatisfied \\7ith \vhat he has 
done. 
This \yill be his situation even as respects the 
kno\vledge of his duty; even here he will find that 
\"hat he has put off the stødy of to the end of his 
life, could hardly have been learned properly by 
him if he had applied himself to it from the first. 
But this is not the only reason for \vhich he ,viH 
have to regret the time he has \",asted, and \vill 
,vish, though in vain, to live his past life over again. 
lIe ,viH not only find himself at a loss to kno\v his 
duty, but even \vhere he kno,,?s it ever so \vell, he 
,viII be utterly disinclined to do it. IIis thoughts 
and his \vishes \vill not be in his o\vn po\ver; he 
may struggle to govern and repress them, but they 
,,,,ill be \yhat they are. It ,yiJl be no nlore in his 
}Jo\\Ter to \yish and to think ,vhat is right, than it is 
for a man ,yho has ruined his health by intemperance, 
to regain the activity and strength ,vhich he has 
lost, and lay aside the diseases he has contracted. 
The occupation of charity and holiness is not one 
of those to ,vbich 8kill and kno,vledge alone are 
requisite, and ,vhich ,,"hen once understood Il1ay be 
taken up and laid aside at pleasure. It is one 
\vhich requires constant practice in order to fit us 
for engaging in it; nor is it any more possible for a 
man to be charitable and religious by merely learn- 
ing ,vhat he has to do and \vishing to do it, than it 
is for a lTIan to be a fast runner, or a strong 
wrestler, by kno\ving \vhat quickne
s and strength 
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are, and ,vishillg that he had theln. A charitable 
and religious state of mind, like a strong and active 
state of body, is to be acquired by practice, and 
only by practice; and he "rho puts off the attempt 
to acquire it ,vith the intention to make up for 
his negligence at the last, is acting just as foolish a 
part as a man ,vould who should think to prepare 
himself for running a race by spending the few last 
days in over-abstinence and violent exercise, instead 
of subll1itting to a long and regular training. 
The comparison which I have just ll1ade is one 
,vhich has been made by St. Paul, ,vhel1 he alludes 
to tbe training ,vhich people used to undergo in 
preparing for the Olympic games, to enforce on 
Christians the training they had need of in order to 
,vin the prize of their high calling. "lie that 
striveth for tbe n1astery is temperate in all things; 
110'V they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but 
we an incorruptible." 
Such are the ,vords of St. Paul, and it ,vould be 
well for us if \ve laid them to heart in tilne; yet it 
is evident that the generality of men do not lay 
them to heart, nor l)erhaps take the trouble even 
to understand their meaning. The attempt to train 
then1sel yes from the first in habits of self-denial, 
seelns to most TIlen something strange and unnatu- 
ral; and the state of mind ,vhich is brought about 
by this early training, they do not even ,vish to 
attain to. 
Purity anll innocence of mind are, I fear, re- 
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garded by many persons as S01l1ething pitiable antI 
unmanly; they feel a kind of superiority over those 
\vhose goodness seems to arise not from effort, but 
from simplicity and guilelessness, and think that 
little credit is due for acting fight to persons to 
,vhom it does not occur to act wrong. Temperance 
and sobriety seem to 111 any men more dignified 
,vhen they proceed from a conviction that the op- 
po
itc courses ought to be avoided, than from the 
,vant of any disposition to be intemperate and 
violent; and thus they get to deceive thelnselves 
into the notion, that one step to\vards the most 
dignified 
ort of virtue is to know the real nature 
of sin by experience, and to congratulate thenlsel ves 
as on having got rid of a \veakness by attaining to 
the kno\vledge of good and eviL 
N o,v, it is very plain that this notion is opposed 
to the ,vho]e principles and to the express ,vords 
of the Bible; but these people get hardened by 
habit. They have been accustollled to hear them, 
and set them at nought, till at last they get to see 
but little Ineaning in them, and to assent to them 
\vith unaccountable indifference. . . . 



6. COMPUNCTION. 


THE question put to John the Baptist by those who 
came to him to be baptized, that they might flee 
from the ,vrath to come,-" "\Vhat shall we do then," 
-is one which must occasionally have occurred to 
everyone of us, even to those who have given but 
little time to serious thought. There is something in 
our condition which even in spite of ourselves must 
render us occasionally uneasy and dissatisfied with 
the ,vays in which we occupy ourselves, and the 
objects ,vhich we pursue. God has not permitted 
us, \vhether we \vill or no, to find rest for our souls 
in those pursuits into w'hich all of us are, more or 
less, seduced by thoughtlessness, or idleness, or 
love of pleasure. And though the gate is indeed 
wide, and the way broad, yet He has left many 
monuments for those \vho pass along it, that it is 
not the way that leadeth to life. 
They who make it the great object of life to 
secure as much pleasure as they can, are sure froul 
time to time to be reminded, that the occupation in 
which they are engaged is not that for which the)" 
were intended, and that however eagerly they toil for 
pleasure, they make no progress on the way to,vards 
happiness. They ,viII Ita ve this lesson taugbt theIn, 
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both by their SUCCPS5,CS and thpir failures; for in 
U('- 
cess they ,yiU rarely find enjoYlncllt C01l1mensuratp 
,vith their expcctatiOllg, and in their failures they 
""ill have nothing to fall back on ,,-ith satisfaction. 
And in these seasons of mortification or satiety, 
,vhich the la 'v of their nature entails on theIn, their 
hearts ,viII bp more accessible to thoughts ,vhich 
are usually excluded from then}, the thought of 
God, and of the direction He ha'3 given us for 
securing happiness. 
In this state of n1Ïnd, the question ""That shall 
,ye do then?" lnust occasionally cross the 111Ïl1d 
even of the IllOSt careless. 
But nlore frequently it ,viII suggest itself to per- 
sons in an unsettled state of nlilld, who are endea- 
vouring, but inconsistently, to inlprove themselves. 
And such persons constitute the great majority of 
the better sort of InCll. Persons in this condition 
are sure to find thenlselves frequent1y reminded 
ho\v n1uch they haye to do before they can be 
acceptable in God's sight; and an anxiety to be 
very different froln ,vhat they are, to escape (as it 
,vere) froll] their present selves, and acquire a diffe- 
rent set of thoughts and feelings, will often render 
theln restless and inlpatient. 
Or it nlay be that ,ve are rendered sensible of 
the ,vorldly and irreligious characters of our tastes 
and notions, by being thro,vn into the conlpany of 
some high-lnil1ded and holy person, \\yho places his 
affections on things for which ,ve have no reJish, 
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and can go on persevering cheerfully In a ,yay of 
life \vhich to us seen1S unsupportably tedious even 
for a very short tinle. 
Such opportunities for discovering our o\vn defi- 
ciencv are sure at tinles to occur to all of us; and 
eI 
the painful consciousness \vhich they \vill give rise 
to, can scarcely fail to suggest an eager \vish that \ve 
\yere very different from \vhat \ve are. Even the 
very best must feel this sonletimes, and the gene- 
rality of us must feel it constantly. It ,,'ill attend, 
not only on the first steps of a religious life, but 
'\vith more or less intern1Ïssion \vill haunt us to the 
end. And the "
ay to turn it to good account, to 
make that use of it for ,,-bich God has Dlade us 
susceptible of it, as it is of the last importance, so 
it is of no ordinary difficulty. It is the \yarning 
voice by which God directs us towards the strait 
gate and the narro\v \yay. But they are fe\y that 
obey it. The \vaJs in \vhich 1110st men contrive to 
elude it are two; despondency and excitement. 
They either give the thing up as bopeless, and in- 
dulge the notion that there is a sort of fate \vhich 
prevents their character from being other than it is, 
or they try to find SODle short road to inlprOVelnel1t, 
sOlnething to change them suddenly from \ybat they 
are to \vhat they ,vish to be. 


YOL. II. 


x 



l\lISCELLAN EOUS PAPERS t. 


CAUSES OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF THE 
POETRY OF RUDE AGES I. 


IT seenlS to be adlnitted, on all hands, that the best 
specirnens of poetry, are those ".hich have been 
handed do,,-n to us from rude ages. 
The question is, ,,,hether ".e are to attribute this 
to accident, or to the nature of the case. 
The arguments urged again
t the latter supposi- 
tion are of this sort: 
First [it may be said:J 
1. Every other faculty of the hunlan mind, 
attains its object better from an acquaintance with 
the degrees and causes of success ,vhich have at- 
tended the efforts of others in the pursuit of the 
same object. 
2. The distinction ,vhich SOlne have attenlpted 


1 [The V o]ume being so far advanced, the Essays, &c. are 
necessarily reserved for future publication.] 
2 [These remarks are thrown together, out of fragments 
written in Spring, 1826.] 
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to dra,v betw.een the efforts of the Understanding 
and Genius in this respect is unfounded; the arts of 
Painting, Statuary, and Architecture, instead of 
being instances against the analogy, are very strong 
in its favour. Burke and Reynolds supposed that 
\vith respect to these, the attainment, as ,veIl as dis- 
crinlination, of excellence depended on acquirement 
exclusively. 
3. The real distinction is, that the U nderstallding 
pursues something \vhich it does not kno\v, by 
means ,vhich it does; while Genius endeavours to 
effect ,vhat it has a previous idea of, by means of 
,,-hich it has to ascertain the use. The first nlathe- 
matician certainly had no notion of discovering the 
systenl of N e,vton, but he perfectly understood the 
priltciples on ,yhich [N e,vton ] proceeded. The first 
artist Juay have had conceptions of ideal beauty 
from which he derived as great a pleasure as Phi- 
dias or l\Iichael Angelo ever did; but he had no 
idea hOlD to CO'llllllUnicate these ideas to others. He 
had to dra,v something and be disgusted ,yith it; 
he had to feel his ,vay in the dark, and to stumble 
over a thousand errors, before he found the real ex- 
pression ,vhich he ,vanted. It is probably true that 
fine feeling can neither be acquired nor cultivated; 
but it is certain that in many cases the nleans of 
gratifJing it is discoverable only by study. 
SecondlJ : 
1. If the force of ]an2'uaO"(:\ is the mean'3 throuCfh 
'-' ð 0 
,vhich appeals are made to poetical feeling, it can 
x2 
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hardly be doubted that an acquaintance ,vith the 
,yorks of adnlired "Titers ,viII be a great assistance 
to a poet. 'Ve do not discover intuitively ho,v to 
express our ideas in the best possible ,yay. 
2. Besides, the degrees and occasions in ,vhich or- 
nament is admi

ible, and the length to ,vhich meta- 
phor
 may be carried ,yith good effect, are things 
on ,vhich no single person's judgillent can be per- 
fectly relied on. They adlnit of a conventional 
standard of excellence, just as nluch as thp analogous 
qualities in the arts. 
3. It is ridiculous to assert, that, because, as 
ci vilization afl \?
UICP
, scientific and abstract ternlS 
are introduced into our vocaùulary, therefore a poet 
is cut off fron1 using tho
p sinlplc and yivid ,,"ords 
\vhich previously existc(l, and condelnned to adopt, 
as his exclusive language, \vhat is intended Inerely 
for a supplementary addition. 
The conclusion is, that, though \ve allo\v the taste 
for poetry not to a(hnit of cultivation, yet the 
means of gratifying it certainly do, SlljJ}JOSÙzg the 
'JneaJlS to be the Ùzrrinsic fm'ce of language. 


In these last \vords lies the 7rrWTOV tþf;V
or; of the 
argulnent. 
For first: 
]. The intrinsic force of language is an almost 
evanescent quantity in appeals to feeling. It is 
neither the vividness of \vords, nor the force of 11le- 
taphors, nor the beauty of similes, tha t can excite 
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the acute delight, ,vhich \ve feel ".hen ,ve in1agine 
,ve are talking to a person ,,,ho synlpathises ,vith us. 
2. It Inakes no matter ho,v ,ve becolne certified 
of his syn1pathy; ".hether by the internal evidence 
contained in ,,'hat he says, or by our general and 
independent in1pressions of his character. 
3. Every day's experience may convince us of 
this, if we contrast the effects of brilJiant conversa- 
tioll, ,vith those of syn1pathy and friendship. So 
that if ,ve can obtain any independent kno,vledge 
of a poet's character, either from any thing we 
kno,v of his history, or from the general tenour of 
his ,vritings, it is no ,veakness to let it increase or 
din1inish the pleasure ,ve feel frOln any passage or 
expression ,vhich ,ve lneet "ith. 
4. They kno\v yery little of the delights of poetry 
,,'bo are detern1Ílled not to think upon the character 
of the poet). 
5. Language is no farther the instrulnent of 
poetry than it is the index of feeling. 
But, second]y, in this respect it is easy to see 
tbat the language of a rude people n1 ust be very 
superior to that of a refined. 
]. 'Vhile civilization offers ad vantages to men of 
taste and feeling, it creates the appearances of these 
qualities ,vhere they do not exist. It supplies the 


1 [
Iay not nature be considered the speaker, (as when Scrip- 
ture speaks of the "whole creation travailing together,") and 
thus the character of the individual, if unpleasant, dropped ?] 
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place of Olle by acquireù kno,v]edge, anù enables 
false talent to Ï1nitate the effect of the other 1. 
2. \\r e can no longer tru
t our first imprc
sions 
about any \vriting ,vhatever; it is only by attention 
that "
e can distinguish t.he true from the counter- 
feit; and it requires very unusual discernment and 
acuteness to do this ,vith accuracy even after great 
attention. 
3. The consequence i
 that peopJe have no con- 
fidence ill lliodern publications; they cannot look 
upon the poet a
 a friend; and take for granted he 
does Bot luean \"hat he :says. \V ritillgs of lllodern 
days lung hnxe originated in feelings as fine as those 
of [lolller, but \Vc cannot be certain that they harc. 
It is indeed conceivable that some sentintents should 
carry ,vith then! a self-evident genuillene
s, but 

ucb as the
e can hardly be of frequent occurrence. 
4. But in the effusions of uncultivated minds, 
there is a sort of l'J"aJl8parcncg in every ,vord; and 
,,-e can trace the genuine enlotiollS of the heart in 
every epithet and sin1Ïle. 
5. There i::, just the sallIe sort ùf difference be- 
t\veen the poem
 of dark ages, ho\vever rude, and 
the highest flights of modern genius, as bet\veen 
the caves of Elephanta, or the Pyramids, and the 
interior of St. Paul's. [The foriner are ,vorksJ of 
forgotten tinle, ,vhich affect U
 only through the feel- 


I [lIenee a school-boy Inight write better lines than' irgil's 
in his own stylc, and yet not be a poet as Yirgil.] 
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ings in ,rhich they originated. It is in these alone 
that ,ve discover the genuine effects of a desire to 
associate beautiful forms ,vith religious lvorship, or 
trace that great though dismal feeling, ",vith ,,
hich 
kings and princes of the earth build desolate places 
for themselves." The same account is to be given 
of those very ,vild and dreamy feeJings ,,
hich 
Gothic buildings so peculiarly excite, and which 
make them so much more interesting than magnifi- 
cent ercetions of later days. Sir C. "r ren may 
possibly have enjoyed all the deep poetical feelings 
of the ancient architects; but ,,-e see in hiln only the 
judicious imitator of St. Peter's, and the inlprover 
on the designs of 
Iichael Angelo, ,vho ,vas himself 
also merely an improver of his predecessors. 
It seenlS clear, then, that refinement and ci viliza- 
tion have no tendency to improve the language of 
poetry; but that by making the po".er of expression 
into a science, they destroy its effects as an index 
of the feelings. 
6. But there is another effect of refinenlent, ,,-hich 
not only ùestroys the presumption that the feelings 
expressed by the refined poet are genuine, but 
amount to a positive presumption to the contrary. 
Rude people have not learned to speculate on the 
nature of their affections, or to observe the pecu- 
liarities of their 0'\"11 emotions to,vards any object 
,vhich is presented to them. They feel, and sup- 
pose their feelings to be natural; they haye no 
motive either to display their sentinlents froln the 
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hopp of being admired, or to conceal then! out of 
disgust at those \vho ùo so. "There people have 
not yet learned to display, there \vill be no such 
thing as reserve. For this remson, it is as natural 
in IIompr to express all the melancholy beautiful 
feelings of his n1Ïnù, just as 111uch as any other feel- 
ings \vhatever. lIe sa", no peculiarity in these, 
and expected no adn1Ïration frolll thenl. But in 
the present age ,ve nlust have sonle strong evidence 
that a poet had no \vish to obtain falne for these 
parts of his \vritings, before \ve can give any credit 
to their genuineness; else \ve look on thelll like a 
Pharisee praying in tIle street corner 1. . . . 


'fhe Leauty uf ,yorks of imagination may arise 
fron1 either of tw'o causes, the power \yith \vhich 
Illusion is produced, or the beauty of the Objects it 
presents to us. 
At first sight there appearh no reason \yhy these 
should be disjoined, \vhy the first might not be sub- 
sidiary to the second, and po,,?ers of Illusion be 
exerted to the utrllost in pre
enting to TIS the most 
beautiful Objects. 
But, in fact, \ve fiue1 these beauties al\vays dis- 
tinct. The subjects on \vhich Illusion bas been 
1110st successfully attenlpted are by no means the 
lTIOst beautiful; and those on \vhich \ye d\vell \vith 


1 [The bearing of all that is here said on morals and religion 
should be observeù. St. Paul displays feelings which religious 
men now hiùe, as H orner is undisguised where Virgil is reserved] 
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the greatest delight, are presented to us ,vithout any 
attenlpt at Illusion at all. It is through the means 
of renlote assQciations, sometimes implied in single 
,vords, and generally in insulated expressions, that 
,ve are sensible of receiving the highest imaginative 
delight; ,vhile the feelings, in aid of ,vhich the ar- 
tifices of Illusion are most successfully adopted, are 
rather violent and exciting, than such as ,ve can 
d \yell on ,vith pernlanent satisfaction. The reason 
is, that all \vho are susceptible of the high pleasures 
of the ill1agination are ready to take the ðligl]test 
hint, and to do aU the rest for themsel ves. The 
idea is Hot enforced by being put in a clearer light; 
the fairy Ï1nagery is already conjured up before their 
eyes by s)'Jllpathy of feeling. 
It \yould be a gross abuse of terms to call this 
Illusion, in the same sense, as ,vhen, by the arti- 
fices of fine ,vriting, an image is presented to our 
mind ,vithout any assistance of our o,vn, "\vhich 
rivets our attention involuntarily, and keeps all our 
feelings in suspense. . 


In order to believe anyone is ,yriting from his 
feelings, it is necessary, not so much tbat his ,yords 
should be descriptitoe of those feelings as indicative 
of them. This is not the saIne thing. 'Vhen 
Halnlet is talkiu2" nonsense to the O"rave-dio-O'ers , 

 ð bb 
or calls the Ghost "old mole," ,ve annex to his 
,vords a depth of feeling, ,,,hich, so far from de- 
scribing, he is endeavouring to conceal. Indeed 
this may be said of almost every ,vord and action 
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".hich is given to that 1110St astonishing character. 
Are there any feelings to ,,-hich splendour and per- 
fection of language are contradictory? and are 
tbese lllore likely to be developed in a rude or a 
refined age? Even supposing the Theory of Re- 
serve to be visionary, and that there is no presulnp- 
tion against a person feeling ,,-hat he ,vrite
, to be 
dra,vn fi.onl his having ,vritten for falne in a re- 
fineù age, still, in order that a "ork should gain 
any tolerable success, it is nece
sary to satisfy a sort 
of splendid excitement, ,vhich exists to so great a 
degrep at the present tiIne, and ,,-hich seems the 
natural consequence, rather than an accidental pe- 
culiarity, of a cultivated state of society. And this 
circumstance is, of itself: a yery great iInpedilnent 
to the expression of those feelings in \\.hich ,ve are 
lllost inclined to sympathize from the heart. . . . 


In order to the attainment of this nluch courted 
distinction, [of being admired universally,] the feel- 
ings of the generality must he excited, or the 
fashionable cant of criticisnl conlplied ,vith. 
N o\v the means of accomplishing this among a 
rude people is evidently nluch less destructive of 
the true character of poetry, than tbat ,vhich must 
be adopted in any other state of society. 
For though there is no good reason to believe 
that the average of nlankind is lllore poeticai at one 
period than another, or t]Jat external cirCulllstances 
can contribute, in any nlaterial degree, either to 
the repressing or developing feelings of thi
 nature, 
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it is quite clear that all the habits and m
:,ociations 
of a ,,-ild and rODIantic people would tend to 11lake 
the same sort of things exciting to one class of peo- 
ple as ,vere poetical to the other. And the undis- 
guised manner in ,,,hich even the kings and heroes 
gave ,yay to the feelings of the heart, and 
xposed 
,vhat ,yould DO'V be considered the ,veaknessesof their 
character, made such people as Ajax and Achilles, 
objects equally for the melancholy of the poet, and 
the enlulation of the soldier. .And that constant 
falniliarity ,,,ith danger, under its 11lost fascinating 
shapes, 3lnong the haunts of wild beasts and the 
grandest scenes of nature, ,vhich necessarily arose 
out of their nIanner of life, ,vould make the same 
inIagery productive of excitement and animation, 
,vhich is nlost congenial to the true spirit of poetry. 
" They that go do" n to the sea in ships, and occupy 
their business in great ,vaters; tbese HIen see the 
,yorks of the Lord, and His ,yonders in the deep." 
The effect of this is, that through the ,yorks of 
110111er the true spirit of poetry is hardly ever com- 
promised. lIe ,vas not necessitated to affect the 
feelings of others, in order to excite their interest; 
nor had he any reason to dissenlble his O'Vll for leal' 
they should not nIeet ,,'ith sympathy. And the 
consequence is, that in every part of his ,vritings ,ve 
trace that extraordinary luixture of natural anima- 
tion and una1fected Inelancboly, ,vhich does not 
seenl discoverable in any other ,vritings ill the 
,,"orld. 
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[l\Ioreover,] it is a great Inistake to fancy that 
the pleasure ,ve derive fronl IIomer COlnes from 
the samp source as that from ,,,hich 1110st of his 
contemporaries [ derived it], and those ,,'ho lived 
just long enough after the things he relates, to have 
an intinlate, yet half superstitious, interest in them, 
to recognize the exploits of those 'VhOIU the aged 
still relnembered and talked of ".ith "yonder, to 
hear occasional storieS of their O'Yll tiunilies, (,vhich 
seems the reason he so often introduces little scra!Js 
of family history, to us quite uninteresting, and 
about people he only lllentions once,) to ,yonder 
,yith half belief at the introduction of the gods, to 
have their enlulation excited by deeds of ,aIour, 
,,'hich llomer generally brings home to their minds 
in siIniles, by illustrations frolll hunting, sailing, 
and other dangerous occupations, in ,,,hich all had 
}1robably been engaged. .L\.ll his deeper beauties 
seeln to be dropped, as it ""ere, by accident, iv 
7rap
r'Y'f; not to have been intended to give pleasure 
to his hearers, or gain admiration for hinlselt: but 
to be put do\vn just because they occurred to his 
mind naturally, and caIne in of their o\vn accord. 
lIe never enlarges upon them, but just drops an 
expression ,vhich sho,ys \vhat is passing in his mind. 
Thi8 is \vhat makeð hiIn so delightful. 
But the advantage he had in this respect ,,,ill be 
put in a clearer light, by tracing the baleful influ- 
ence of the alteration of circuIllstances through the 
\'9orks of Virgil and l\Iilton. 
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There is a peculiarity in the ,yorks of VirgiJ, ,yhich 
fits them beyond those of any other "
riter, to illus- 
trate the con
equenccs of the bad taste of the age in 
,vhich he lived. Perhaps his is the only poetry of 
,vhich the defects are to be attributed entirely to this, 
and ""here the poet stands so fully acquitted of haying 
participated in then), that ""e do not lose any part 
of our confidence in the genuineness of beauties 
,vhich ,ve discover on account of the [inferior 
Inatter] ,,"ith ,,"hich they are mixed. There is cer- 
tainly enough in his wTitings to justify tbe idea that 
he had cOlnparatively pure ideas of a J\Ioral Provi- 
dence, and that in the ,yorks of nature, he viewed 
the hand of an Invisible Po\ver; that in mankind 
he recognized a fallen and ill-fated race, and sought, 
among the picturesque scenes of nature and the 
haunts of the irrational creation, that rest and quiet- 
ness which the ,,"orId could not afford bin). But 
,vhat gives sucb a peculiar force and interest to all 
the traces of this feeling ,vbich "
e meet with, is the 
certainty that he did not intend to display thenl; 
that they ,vere not the features of his mind by,vhich 
he expected to excjte the admiration of his readers, 
or acquire for hinlself the nanle of Poet. If he had 
wished to proclaim them to the ,,"orld, the common 
artifice of poets ,vas open to him; he had a hero in 
whom, jf be ,visbed, he might have personified 
himself, and deities to ,,"hom he might have ascribed 
any attribute he pleased; he ""as not compelled to 
adopt the mythology of Homer, ,vhich he laughed 
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at, nor to construct his grf\at character on those 
theoretical principles of heroisnl, ,,,hich seem chiefly 
to have cOIlsisteù in divesting him of all the attri- 
butes of humanity. N or ,vas there, as far as ,ve 
can see, any cogent necessity that he should select 
a story so peculiar] y unsuited to his turn of 111ind, 
aR the succession of rapine, seduction, ,va.., and 
ll1urder, '" hich constitutes the very Illiserable sub- 
stratuln of the ".ork 011 ,vhich his fanle ,vas to go 
do,,"n to posterity. Surely he ,,-as ,vriting for a 
people ,vho had no sentÍInents in comn10n ,vith his 
own, ,,",hose adnliration he did not court, and ,vhose 
judgment he did not value. 
The ,vhole of his poetry suggests the idea of his 
having undertaken, at the reque
t of his great patron 
and friend, a ,vork ,,-hich he had himself no anxiety 
to perfornl; and that conscious of the unsuitable- 
ness of his o,vn feelings to those ,vhich \\?ere the 
fashion of the tinles, he ,vished to conceal then} 
entirely by a close itnitation of his predecessors. 2 
[As to l\Iilton,] it is not perhaps too 11luch to 
say, that [his] ,,-as the IHost po".erful [lnind] ,,,hich 
ever applied itself to Poetry. The mind of l\Iilton 
had exerted itself in an endeavour to unite, ,çhat 


] [It was the Author's notion that Horace and others used to 
(what is now called) lJatronize Virgil, as a Inan who really had 
a great deal in him; but who, the pity was, would not conform 
himself to the habits of society, and so lost opportunities of 
influence, &c. &c. So they set him upon the Æneid to make 
something of him.] 
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it is the fashion to call grand poetry ,yith religious 
feeling. 
lilton felt that in order to attain any 
great anù lasting reputation in a state of society, 
\vhere mental cultivation had reached so high a 
pitch as it had in his day, a ,york must display deep 
learning and high intellectual po,vers; and he pro- 
bably judged rightly, that such a ,york as Paradise 
Lost was calculated to display both in the highest 
possible degree. He constructed it on "hat are 
considered to be the theoretical principles of Poetry, 
and Inanifested in all his images and allusions, an 
intimate acquaintance ,-rith all those ,yriters to 
,,
hom the [consent] of ages had assigned the name 
of Poets. And he made this display of learning 1 
the vehicle for giving to the ,yorld fully and di- 
rectI y ,vhat other Poets had only done by remote 
and casual allusions, an account of the interference 
of God in the affairs of men. It is probably only 
after a deep study of the subject on ,vhich he enters, 
that anyone can fully appreciate the immense 
inteIlectual po\ver which this ,york is saiù to indi- 
cate. But it is very easy for any common person 
to judge ho\v far he has succeeded in exciting any 
of that beautiful and silent delight, \"hich is the 
real effect of religious poetry; ho,v far the attempt 
to introduce the invisible agencies of the other 
""orid as characters acting in an epic poem, to sup- 
ply an invented account of any part of the unkno"
n 


1 [" Dryden, I observe, borrows for wRnt of leisure, Pope 
for want of genius, Alit/on out of pride, and Addison out of 
modesty."-'Varburton, in Johnson's Life of Pope.] 
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scheme of the Juoral uui verse, to assign a place 
for the residence of it
 Olnnipresent Goyernor, to 
ascribe a sensible glory to IIis Spiritual Essence, 
is consistent ,vith the DIJ'sterious and indistinct 
idea of IIimself ,yhich that Great Being has in1- 
pressed on our imagination, an idea ',,"hich, if it 
excite anyone feeling in us l110re })o,verfully 
than another, nlakes us shrink back fronl C0l1ten1- 
. 
plating it ,vith silent a\ve, and dread to pollute its 
sanetity by too close inspection. All this is true, 
even ,vith regard to the God of Natural Religion, 
and ,vas felt by the heathen ,,"orld; 
c; TpÉ}lofLEV 
'\ , ,,' ß ' c".' 
, , , 1 
I\Ej'HV, ac; 7Taral1H op.Hr
 UOErKTWC;, alþwvwç, ,vas t Ie 
sentiment ,yhich Sophocles thought suitable to the 
relation of luan to God. "That is very curious, 
l\Iilton ,vas hiInself a,vare of this, and in the 1110st 
absurd of all contradictions, n1akes even an .t\ngel 
hesitate to reveal ,,,,hat he hilllself does not scrupl
 
to invent. 
Surely, it is only ,,
hen \\ye can abstract our 
thoughts entirely fronl the author, and forget the 
unhallo,ved arrogance ,,,hich could exercise its 
invention on such sacred subjects, that Paradi
e 
Lost can be considered as good poetry, as a "eIl- 
. directed appeal to the fine feelings of the rnind. 
In this point of vie,v it is about as 111uch like thp 
Psalms of David, or even those glean1s of rich 
piety ,vhich occasionally burst upon us in ::,OITIt.' 
heathen poets, as the \\Tan un,yaru1ing ray of D1001l- 
light to the 
un bursting through a cloud. 
I have purposely avoided touching on any of 
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those defects ,,'hich arose Inerel y from the peculiarity 
of 1\IiIton's 111ind, the unspirituality of hig notions of 
heavenly happiness) the paltry petulance ,,-hich he 
mistook for the caln1 equanÎ1nity of virtue, and con- 
fined lllyself to those exclusively which seen1 to 
have arisen from the subject he undertook, and the 
nature of the reward he proposed to himself I. 


) [If the following statement is true, it both accounts for 
the8e defects in I\Hlton's Poem, and makes it no presumption 
to give utterance to severe remarks upon them. "What Baudius 
says of Erasmus, seems applicable [in religious matters] to 
him [l\Iilton,] , magis habuit quod fugeret quam quod sequere- 
tur.' He had determined rather what to condemn than what 
to approve. He has not associated himself with any denomina- 
tion of Protestants; we know rather what he was not, than 
what he was. He was not of the Church of Rome, he was not 
of the Church of England. To be of no church is dangerous. 
Religion, of which the rewards are distant, which is animated 
only by faith and hope, will glide out of the mind, unless it be 
invigorated and re-impressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example. IVlilton, 
who appears to have had full conviction of the truth of Christ- 
ianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures with the pro- 
foundest veneration, to have been untainted by any heretical 
peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in a confirmed belief of 
the immediate and occasional agency of Providence, yet grew old 
7l"zthout any risible worship. In the distribution of his hours, 
t ltere was no hour of praye1., either solitary or n'ztlt his household; 
omitting public prayers J he omitted all."-Johnson's Lives. It 
must be added, that the lately discovered work of 1\Iilton 
negatives Johnson's testimony to his orthodoxy. He there 
maintains that the Son and Spirit are creatures, and advocatps 
not only divorce hut polygamy. 
VOL. II. Y 
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It may be a painful satisfaction to the reader to peruse the 
following extracts from the work in question, his T'J.eatise on 
Christian Doctrine. They are made from the Bishop of 'V in- 
chester's Translation. 
" I cannot enter upon subjects of so much difficulty as the 
Son of God and the IIoly Spirit, without again premising a few 
introductory words. If, indeed, I were a member of the Church 
of Rome, which requires implicit obedience to its creed in all 
points of faith, I should have acquiesced fronl education or habit 
in its simple decree and authority, even though it denies that 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as now received, is capable of being 
proved from any passage of Scripture. But since I enrol my- 
self among the number of those who acknowledge the Word of 
God alone as the rule of faith, and freely advance what appears 
to me much more clearly deducible from the Holy Scriptures 
than the commonly received opinion, I see no reason why any 
one who belongs to the same Protestant or Reformed Church, 
and professes to acknowledge the same rule of faith as lnyself, 
should take offence at my freedom, particularly as I impose my 
authority on no one, but merely propose what I think more 
worthy of belief than the creed in general acceptation. I only 
intreat that my readers will ponder and examine my statements 
in a spirit which desires to discover nothing but the truth, and 
with a mind free from prejudices. For, without intending to 
oppose the authority of Scripture, which I consider inviolably 
sacred, I only take upon myself to refute human interpretations 
as often as the occasion requires, confonnably to my right, or 
rather to my duty as a man." -Ch. v. pp. 80, 8l. 
" , The 'V ord was with God, and was God,' namely, because 
He was with God, that is, in the bosom of the Father, as it is 
expressed v. 18. Does it follow therefore that He is essentially 
one with Him with whom He was? It no more follows, than 
that the disciple' who was lying on Jesus' breast,' John xiii. 
23, was eS3entially one with Christ. Reason rejects the doc- 
trine; Scripture nowhere asserts it; let us therefore abandon 
human devices, and follow the Evangelist himself, who is his 
10 
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own interpreter. Rev. xix. 13. ' II is name is called the Word 
of God,'-that is, of the One God; He Himself is a distinct 
person. If, therefore, He be a distinct Person, He is distinct 
from God, who is unity. How then is He Himself also God? 
By the same right as He enjoys the titles of the 'V ord, or of the 
Only Begotten Son, namely, by the will of the One God. . . . 
Another passage is the speech of Thomas, John xx. 28, , 1\Iy 
Lord and l\Iy God.' He must have an immoderate share of 
credulity, who attempts to elicit a new confession of faith, un- 
known to the rest of the disciples, from this abrupt exclamation 
of the Apostle, who invokes in his surprise not only Christ, 
his own Lord, but the God of His ancestors, namely, God 
the Father; as if he had said, Lord, what do I see? what do 
I hear? what do I handle with my hands? He whom Thomas 
is supposed to caB God in this passage, had acknowledged re- 
specting Himself, not long before, v. 17, , I ascend unto l\ly God 
and your God.' Now the God of God cannot be essentially one 
with Him whose God He is." Ibid. pp. 111, 112. 
"Lest however we should be altogether ignorant who or what 
the Holy Spirit is, although Scripture nowhere teaches us in 
express terms, it may be colJected from the passages quoted 
above, that the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as He is a minister of 
God, and therefore a creature, was created or produced of the 
substance of God, not by a natural necessity, but by the free 
will of the agent, probably before the foundations of the world 
were laid, but later than the Son, and far inferior to Him." 
Ch. vi. p. 171. 
" JVlarriage, by its definition, is an union of the most inti- 
mate nature, but not indissoluble or indivisible, as some con- 
tend, on the ground of its being subjoined, l\Iatt. xix. 5. 'They 
two shall be one flesh.' . . . Great stress, however, is laid 
upon an expression in the next verse; "Vhat God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.' 'Vhat it is that God has 
joined together, the institution of marriage itself declares; God 
has joined only what admits of union, what is suitable, what is 
good, what is honourable; he has not made provision for nn- 
y2 
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natural and nlonstrous associations, pregnant only with dis- 
honour, with misery, with hatred, and with calamity. It is not 
God who forms such unions, but violence, or rashness, or error, 
or the influence of some evil genius." Ch. x. pp. 246, 247. 
"It is only enjoined that Elders and Deacons should be 
chosen from such as were husbands of one wife. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
and Tit. i. 6. This implies, not that to be the husband of more' 
than one wife would be sin, for in that case the restriction would 
have been cqual1y enforced on all ; but that in proportion as they 
were less entangled in domestic affairs, they would he more at 
leisure for the business of the Church. Since, therefore, Poly- 
gamy is interdicted in this pass:-rge to the ministers of the 
Church alone, and that not on account of any sinfulness in the 
practice, and since none of the other members are excluded from 
it here or elsewhere, it follows that it was permitted, as ahovf' 
!=;aid, to 3011 the remaining members of the Churd), an(l that it 
was adopted by nlany without offence." Ibid. pp. 2.10, 241. 
"First, that under the Gospel no one day is appointed for 
divine worship in preference to another, except such as the 
Church may set apart of its own authority for the voluntary 
assemhling of its n1embers, wherein, relinquishing all worldly 
affairs, we may dedicate ourselves whol1y to religious services, 
so far as is consistent with the duties of charity; and, secondly, 
that this Inay conveniently take place once every seven days, 
and particularly on the first day of the week; provided always 
that it be observed in conlpliance with the authority of the 
Church, and not in obedience to the edicts of the magistrate."- 
Ch. vii. pp. 610, 611.J 
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THE follo,villg considerations have been suggested 
by conversations of last and the preceding Tefll1, 
respecting the projected changes in the Exall1Ïnation 
Statute. Their immediate object is to point out 
ho,v the re,vards of the University may be best 
applied to the encouragement of l\Iathelllatical 
Study; but in order to nlah.e himself understood, 
the wTiter has found it necessary to say sonlething 
on the general principles on ,vhich these re,vards 

hould be assigned. 
It appears, then, that there are t,vo distinct ends 
to be ans,vered by acadelnical distinctions; viz. 
the direction of education, and the advancelllent of 
kno,vledge. 
The first end is to be effected by those distinc- 
tions ,vhich are assigned to a balance of attainlllents, 
such as is judged lllost inlproving to the mind of the 
student. The second, by those ,vhich re,,-ard some 
.single attainment that lllay promote tlte 'interests if 
literatll're or scicnce. These ends ar
 to a certain 


1 [PuLlisheù at Oxford, in the Spring of 1830.] 
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e:",-tent inconsistent ,vith one another, since a re- 
,yard for any single attainment is in fact a bounty 
on di
arrallging the best adjus
ed balance of attain- 
lucnts. They are not, ho\yever, absolutely incolu- 
patible, 
ince the quickness of :some lHen, and the 
peculiar turn of lllind of others, 11lay enable thelll 
to attend especially to SOll1e particular branch of 
kno,,
ledge, \yhile at the 
ame tÏ1ue they do not 
neglect the prescribed course of education. And 
these cases, as they frequently occur, seem to justify 
or even require 
Olne provision for thcIn. 
N O\V both the
e end:s arc in SOTne degree con- 
tenlplated ill the system of this U niversity. 'rlH:
 
honours of the Schools are evidently intended to 
direct education, the prizes and scholarships to 
prOlllote particular attainments. Neither, indeed, 
are adequate to effcct their purpose, but still their 
general scope is sufficiently intelligible; and by 
keeping in sight the distinction bet\veen theIn, \VO 
Inay sinlplify nlány of the questions \vhich ha,e 
lately divided the 11lenl bers of Con"vOcatioll. 
One question \yhich has been lunch debated 
relateb to the principle on \vhich the nanles of suc- 
cessful candidates for honours should be arranged. 
One party nutintain, that unless they are arranged 
in order of merit, no adequate stinlulus is given to 
exertion. The other, that where "\\Te can obtain 
only a rough estimate of lnerit, no Inore than a 
roug'h principle of classification should be adopted; 
and that even superior attainnlent i
 not w'orth 
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purchasing by the diseased stimulus of rivalry. 
N o,v it ,vould follow from ,,
hat has been said, that 
a list of distinguished competitors for scholarships 
both can be, anù ought to be arranged in order of 
Inerit; because, since their attain17zents in a par;'- 
ticular subject are the things to be conlpared, their 
respective claims may be decided even with nicety; 
and since the ad vancenlent of kno,vledge is the sole 
object to be promoted, no stimulus, provided it be 
innocent, ,viII in reason be disregarded. On the 
contrary, for those ,vho obtain honours in the 
Schools, such a classification ,vollld be both futile 
and injurious; for in this instance ,ve have to com- 
pare, not par;'ticulæJ' attainlnents, but general mental 
improvelnent, of ,vhich no examination can afford 
more than a rough test. And again, ,ve are to 
consider, not tbe interest of knowledge, but of the 
students; and therefore should make use of such 
incitenlents, not as much as is possible, but as little 
as is necessary. 
Another subject of dissension is the comparative 
advantage of oral and written examinations. N o,v 
it seems that the first of these methods Inust be of 
material use in judging of the men themselves; 
but a mere incumbrance in comparing their attain- 
ments. 
Again, it has been thought by one set of persons, 
that a 8epllJ"ate class list should be appropriated to 
each of the subjects ,vhich are considered of in1- 
}Jortance, as Science, I-listory, Scholarship. Other
, 
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on the contrary, bave thougbt that the present 
tWQfold classification is inexpedient, and that 've 
had better revert to the original systeln of 180]. 
N o,v according to the vie'v "Thich has been taken, 
the purpose proposed by the first set of persons 
ought to be effected by the multiplication of scho.. 
larships; ,vhereas the introduction of their system 
into the Schools ,vould be attended ,vith all the ill 
consequences ,vhich thè others anticipate. For it 
,vould be ilupossible to raise the standard in cael" 
dep(lfrtJllent high enough to n1ake a first class re- 
spectable, ,,,ithout rendering it hopeless to attain 
this distinction in all; and thus llleH ,yould actu- 
ally be diverted frolIl a ,vholesome, gentlemanlike 
education, and driven, as is the case at Cambridge, 
tu narro,v and confined studies. Of the other 
opinion lllore "Till be said in the sequel. 
Lastly, it ,viII readily be seen, that ,vhile the 
honours of the 
chools should be confined to those 
,vho are concluding their career, and should be re- 
gardeù as the termination of acadelnical discipline, 
the scholarships should be open to the competition 
of all students on their first adn1ission to the 
University; because the exclusion of junior lllelll- 
bel's is at best an unmeaning restriction, unless 
it has reference to the regulation of their general 
pursni ts. 
J n applying the foregoing obseryations, as ,vas 
proposed, to the particular case of l\Iathen1atics, the 
"\vriter is happy to find part of his subject preoccu- 
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pied by the judicious and ,vell-tiIned panlphlet of 

Ir. Saunders. The institution of scholarships, 
,vhich that palnphlet recolnmends, for the encou- 
r30'einent of 
Iathelnatics, "as a distinct and inde,.. 
o 
pendent study," is not only desirable on its o"n 
account, but because, as 
Ir. Saunders observes, it. 
,vould relieve the examiners of the schools from a 
very perplexing dilelnnla; they ,yollld no longer be 
called on to adjust the discordant claims of 
Iathe- 
Iuatics as a science, and l\lathematics as an instru- 
ment of education; but ,,,hen the former ,,'as 
other\vise provided for, they might besto" undivided 
attention on tIle latter. 
The distinction on ,vhich this remark is founded 
Il1ay, perhaps, appear fanciful; it is of importance, 
ho,vever, from this circumstance, viz. that there are 
t".o distinct branches of 11lathematical study, re- 
spectively adapted to one or other of these t,,'o 
purposes. The modern system is alone adapted to 
the advancement of science, but in many respects is 
less ::;uited than the ancient systenl to the purposes 
of education. One of the defects of the modern 

Iathelnatics in this respect, consists in the techni- 
cality of its introductory studies. The first step 
to,vards future proficiency beÏ11g, not accurate 
grounding in principles, but dexterity in the appli- 
cation of certain fornlulæ; dexterity exactly like 
that of a banker's clerk in arithmetic, or a sailor in 
astronoDlY. .L\gain, even in the nlore advanced 
investigations of this departnlent, little scope for 
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ingenuity is left to the student, the tools ,vith 
,vhich he is to ,york are put into his hands ready 
prepared, and the track which he is to pursue is so 
clearly marked out for hin1, that all he has to do is 
to go straight forward, only taking care "that his 
machinery does not get out of geer." Nay, this 
method, in the generality of cases, does not even 
carry the mind on ,vith it; it makes most persons 
feel that they are ,,,"orking blindfold; and the sub- 
sequent reflection necessary, in order to see ho,v ,ve 
have been brought to our conclusion, is \vhat few 
are ,villing to bestow. On the other hand, the 
aneient J\Iathenlatics are free from these defects; 
they <lifter from the Dlodern, as the Inethod of dis- 
covery in other cases differs frolll the method of 
teaching. They are ll10re cun1brous and indirect; 
but as they point out the steps ,vbicb first led the 
,yay to truth, so tbey generally enable us to see our 
,yay before us, and in a. degree to anticipate our 
conclusion
. In short, to use a phrase of the day, 
they tend "to open the 111ind," ho,vever rough and 
incolnplete are the results to ,vhich they lead. 
If then, as ,va
 just no,v a

un1ed, the 
Iathen1a- 
tics of the Scholarships, and the l\lathen1atics of 
the Schools may fairly be considered independent, 
've need not perplex our arrangen1ents by enùea- 
vouring to make each contribute to the purposes 
of the other; and this ,viII farther lead us to t\VO 
})ractical inferences. First, that tbe scholarships 
shoulù be open to U nder-gradua.te
 froD1 their 
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luatriculation. Secondly, that in the arrangenlent 
of the class list ,,,'e should reyert to the system of 
1801 ; that ,ve should regard the ancient 
lathe- 
matics as a branch of " Literæ I-Iumaniores," and 
including it as one element of the General Exa- 
mination, assign to each candidate his place in the 
class list, with a reference to his mental progress as 
a ".hole. 
1. The first of these arrangements is suggested 
by the very intention of the scholarships, ,vhich is 
inconsistent ,vith each of the t\VO reasons for \vhich 
Under-graduates could be excluded. Such exclu- 
sion might be intended either to deter men from 
attending to 
Iathematic
 till their other studies 
\vere completed, or to prevent their attaining 
their object too soon, and so relaxing their exer- 
tions. But the first of these objects is incompati... 
ble ,vith the interests of science, for ,vhich alone 
the 
choIarships are intended; and the latter is 
quite irrelevant, having reference entirely to edu- 
catioll. But farther, in the present state of Oxford 
l\lathenlatics, this restriction '\\.oulll luaterially nar- 
ro,v the field of COllI petition; since the attainments 
of our 
enior students are seldolll such as to insure 
the failure of t.heir juniors. And evell if we look 
for,,-ard to indefinite improvement in this respect, 
still it ,,,ill be al".ays possible that some Juan of 
genius may attain pre-eminence early, and it is de- 
sirable to have the po\ver of Inarking his case by 
early distinction. 
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. Th
 
cond of tlJ(
 arrauL'ement pro} la
ed i... 
of much !!Teatpr im porr.ance. For, 
In the first place the pre...ent double arrange- 
1nent of the cIa . list is to be regarded a a d r .ati , , 
from the orioinal 5J
tem: it "as an expedient 
adopted in I 07, for the encourarremen of :\Iathe- 
matic 3"" a 
ience; it ha-= not been found to an....,rer 
thi
 purpo
 and a better expedient h-eem... likely to 
be ...ub... ituted for it; the natural course then i
 to 
re,ert to tbe 
-y...tem 
 at fir
t arranged. 
:\ e::\.t. the de\Ïation i
 not an innocent ODe for 
in theory it oi ,. .. )Iathematics an undue preponder- 
ance amon!! the branche... of education, makin[!' it 
...... 
...in
Iy equivalent to all the other
" and in practice 
it i attended with the opp05ite e'\'"il of Ieadino 
... me men to gi'\'"e di
proportionate attention to th.... 
:::tudv; "hile it cause' the trenerality 0 neO'Iect it 
. 
- 
f Itogether. The
e t" 0 
tatement... are ea
ily made 
out bv referrin to the L niver ity Calendar: ".e 
....ee, in the fir5t place. hat out of 103 men who, in 
tbe last ten ,ear:-- haye obtained the fir,t cla..
ical 
di
tinction. onl)- t,,-enty-three are mentioned at all 
in the 
Iathematicalli
t. Of these it i.. curio
 to 
ob
er' e that "-enty obtained the fir... cla;;;;
; ,,
hich 

bow..... bow very little is effected by the inferior 

Iathematical distinctioll
.. ...-\gain of tbe remain- 
ing fifty-our \\ho in the same time ,-rained the 
Lizhes honour in 'Iathematic.... tw-enty-five obtained 
no cla...:--ical di...tinction at all 
that tbe pr 
ent di
tributiou of honour
 ill 
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tLe :;chooI... 
o far from directinO' e(lucatÎon. appear 
to divert it from its natura] cour..:e: it open... the 
first clas, alike to n1en \\ho neg1ect -'IatLematic
 
for other :"tl1die
. and other tudie for )Iathematic
: 
and, "ith unhappy ,,-ant of fore,ight. leaye, each to 
pay TI10:;;.t attention to tIle branch "hich he like.... 
be:,t, and therefore need
 least. 
The;;;e evi]
 the propu
ed alteration i:: calculated 
to relnedy: and it will be ob
 ryed. that their 
reality and extent i... independent of any 'Hch di...:- 
tinction a
 has been dra'TIl bet,veen ancient and 
11l0dern )Iathenlatics. Thi
 Dlav or may not be 
.. .. 
deenled ;;;ubt1e and refined vdthou aflècnnO' the 
nece

ity of 
uch 3. change as :-11al1 ('rive SûIDe )Iathe- 
nlatics or other a part in education. 
In conclusion 
upposing it admitted tbat 
onle 
portion of 
IatheInatic
 ,bould be introduced into 
the General Exan1Ínation. a que... ion nla
- ,till 
ari
e as to the 
tress ,,-hich should be laid on it. 
Of tbi
 person
 ,,-ill .udO'e differently, a" tbey attach 
more or le

 in1portance to the discipline of n1Ìnd 
i atfords: on 
ucb a POiD each of cour
8 ,,-ill trnst 
his o\\-n experience. The \\Titer

 belief i5. that 
Jno
t per
on... enga-reJ in edncation have bad occa- 
sion to regret, in Il1any of their pupil,-_ ê.l. ùi5inclina- 
tion to these 
tudie
 \vhich they had no nleaTl:-. of 
overcoIl1in2.: and he feel, no doubt that the 
up- 
po
ed incapacit)- for 
ratbeIuatic' in per"on... hiJhlv 
(lualitied for Blost other studie
. i
 in reality little 
hetter than a fancy. "-ith the,...e iIllpre
sioI1s. lie 
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,vould wish to see the first six books of Euclid 
considered indispensable to a first class; and ,vould 
regard high attainments in the phi1osophy of lVlathe- 
nlatics, just in the saIne light as great proficiency 
in logic or history. 
A difficulty ,yill of course suggest itself as to the 
selection of Exalnining l\lasters, \vhicb obviously 
arises fron1 the bad syste111 ,ve have hitherto pur- 
sued; for in consequence of the disconnection be- 
t\veen l\Iathelnatics and Classics, ,yhich has so long 
prevailed, 've find very fe\v persons at once quali- 
fied to judge of proficiency in both. Yet it ,vill be 
observed, that this difficulty is of a tenlporary na- 
ture, and only partial extent. There are very fe\v 
persons of any attaÏIuuent \vho do not understand 
the six Looks of Euclid; and there i
 generally one 
at least on the board of Examiners \vho could ap- 
preciate n1uch greater proficiency. So that l\Iathe- 
111atical Dlerit, even at present, ,voul(l be liable to 
no other disparagement, than that which any other 
merit is occasionally exposed to, ,vhen it happens 
to be dra,vn out by an incompetent Exan1iner. 
But to say 1110re on a point of detail such as this, 
does not fall ,vithin the range of these consi(lera- 
tions. Their object ,viII have been sufficiently 
answered, if they assist the discussion of the t\VO 
points, which have been principally d,velt on, viz: 
The expediency of opening the scholarships to all 
Under-graduates: and of ackno\vledging l\1athe-- 
nlatics as a constituent subject of the General 
Exan1ination. 
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I T is ,veIl kno"'11, that previous to the introduction 
of the arch, the leading features of ornanlental 
architecture exhibited a very remarkable similarity. 
In the caves of Elephanta, and the tell1ples of 
Upper Egypt, \ve may discover almost all the lead- 
ing characteristics of the classical remains in Greece 


1 [These remarks on the history of the pointed arch, which are 
reprinted from the British :M
agazine of 1832, 1833, were originally 
read at one of the meetings of the Oxford Ashmolean Society on 
April 22, 1831, before the Author had met with l\ir. 'Vhewell's 
observations on the same subject, in his" Architectural Notes, 
&c." As both writers professedly derive their theory from the 
same source, (ArchæoI. vol. xvii. Art. 1.) there is of course 
much similarity of view between them. The principal differ- 
ences are these: that the writer of these pages assumes without 
remark l\Ir. Saunders's opinion that Canterbury Cathedral was 
the first English building in which the pointed arch was used, 
which l\ir. 'Vhewell in a note, page 39, (ed. 2.) condemns as 
untenable; and that he derives it and the groinings from the 
unskilful attempts of Gothic a'J"chitects to imitate skilful Roman 
models, but l\lr. 'V. from an inability common to them and the 
Romans to construct the vaulting formed by the intersection of a 
cylinder and cylindroid. 1\Ir. "'.... accordingly has been obliged 
to modify his theory, p. xxi. (ed. 2.) on finding that "this 
problem had been solved by the Roman masons," a fact of 
which the Author was perfectly aware, and mentions, as in no 
way interfering with his hypothesis.] 
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and Sicily. The collunn, the capital, the architrave, 
and the cornice, appear very unequivocally in thesp 
early and curious relics; and the nlodifieations 
,,-hich the different features after\,"ards under\yent, 
arc little 11lorc than \vhat Blight be expected fronl 
the united influence of eCOn0l11Y and skill; the one 
transferring lllen's attention froln the magnitude of 
tho nlaterials to the quality of the \vorkmansbip ; 
the other inducing them to seek for the greatest 
effect ,vith the least expense of labour. Thus, in 
tho progress of the art, \ve find the shaft of the 
cohl1nns gradualJ) lengthened, and the capitals and 
cornices l110re elaborately \yorked; but no forIn \ya
 
introducefl \yhich could {'lainl to be a decided novelty. 
N 0'\., ,vhen ,ve consider ho\y ron10te fronl one 
anothcr in tinle and situation \\"ere the persons in 
,vho5-e designs ".e trace such ullifornlity, it is in- 
conccivable that an arrangel11ent so univcrsally 
adopted can have been l11erely arbitrary. It l11U8t 
in SOUle \,"ay approve it
elf to uninstructed ta
t(\, 
from an inherent propriety,-a propriety belonging 
to it, not in COnll110n \vith other ÏIl1aginable ar- 
rangeIl1ents fronl ,,'hich it has been selected, but as 
its distinguishing feature. And thus the respect ""P 
O\Y(1 to such a C0111position as the Parthenon, can- 
not fairly be 11leasured by the ÏInpression it produces 
on our o\vn Dlinds. Its claims on onr admiration 
arc, not only ,,"hat \ve feel them to be, very great, 
hut in a manner exclusive. 'Ve see in it th<? 
perfection of a very ancient system-the 11108t 
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polished specill1en of an arrangcluent, ,yhich, as far 
as ex!)erience goes, nlay be called the natural one. 
It ,,,as not till after this high refinement had 
been attained in the ancient style, tbat the prin- 
ciple of the arch ,vas discovered. Here, then, a 
ne\v element ,vas all at once introduced, just at 
the time ,vhen its introduction seemed precluded. 
Every thing had been settled ,vithout reference to 
it. "That place relnained for it to occupy in a 
system ,vhich had been completed? 
It ,,,ill be the object of the follo,ving relnarks to 
trace the process by ,vhich this introduction "as 
effected, and the J110difica.tions which the previous 
arrangement ullder,vent, as the arch gradually found 
its proper place, and ,vas at last conlpletely blended 
,,-i th the architectural systenl. 
It is obvious, at first sight, that such nlodifica- 
tions must be ,'ery considerable, and that, under 
the 1110st favourable circumstances, to effect then1 
must be a ,york of time. As a matter of fact, they 
'vere not perfected in less than t,velve centuries, 
dating from the first application of the arch on a 
large scale at Rome, to the tinle ,vhen it assluned 
its proper place in architecture in Salisbury cathe- 
dral. Ho,,-eyer, ,ve lllust not suppose that the 
proee
s of adjustnlent occupied the ,vhole of this 
period. The interval bet,veen the Augustan and 
dark ages lTIay be considered as entirely lost in a 
hopeless attenlpt, ,vhich led to no results. The 
tilne fronl ,vhieh the beginning of a ne,,, sJstelu 
YOLo II. z 
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should be dated, is the latter end of the ninth cen- 
tury, ,vhen the crypt of St. Peter's church, Oxford, 
,yas built by Grilubald; and it is froll1 that tinle 
that ,ye shall attempt to trace its developlnent. 
But, first, it lllay be as ,yell to Inention SOllIe of 
the peculiarities of the early arched buildings in 
Ronle, and to point out the easp and sinlplicity 
,vith ,vhich they Inet the difficulties ,vhich the 
architects of the nliddle ages ,yere so luuch per- 
plexed to evade. By-and-by it ,viII be our en- 
deavour to sho,v ho"r these difficulties operated in 
suggesting the peculiarities of the Gothic style. 
"\Ve luay observe, then, that it 'vas the object of 
the ROluan architects to avail themselves of the 
great additional po,ver ,yith ,,,hich the arch fur- 
nished them in extending their gene7'al designs, and 
yet to preserve the details of the Grecian systenJ. 
To effect this amalgamation of ne,v and old prin- 
ciples ,vas their constant effort; but their success 
does not appear to have been progressive; they 
arrived almost inlnlediately at that sufferable l11edi- 
ocrity ,vhich they never passed; and they have left 
us nothing to adlnire but the size of their ,vorks, 
and the dexterity of their execution. 
These rema.rks \yill be illustrated in those singu- 
lar structures, the Temple of Peace and the Baths 
of Diocletian; and of these it ,viII be necessary to 
give a somewhat n1Ïnute description, with a view to 
contrasting them by-and-by ,vith the happily un- 

uccessful in1itations of after times. First, then, 
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the reader Dlust be at the trouble to ilnpress upon 
his Dlind the form resulting from the intersection 
of t\VO equal cylinders, ,,-hose axes cut one another 
at right angles; of this form, and others \vhich are 
akin to it, \ve shall have frequent occasion to speak 
in the sequel; and by describing it here, \ve shall 
consult expedition as ",-ell as clearness. 
Fig. I. Fig. II. 


A 


c 


H 


K 


The above figures \viII convey sonle idea of its 
appearance,-F(q. I. on the concave surface, Fig. II. 
on the convex. 
It \"ill be observed, that tl1P points ..A., B, C, D, 
stand in the four corners of a square, and that 
three distinct arches spring from each; fron1 B, for 
instance, there spring the arches BFA, B G D, 
BEe; of the
e BFA, B G D, are seulicircles, 
being direct sections of the t,,-o intersecting cylin- 
ders. But BEe being an oblique section, is an 
ellipse, of \vhich the long axis equals the diagonal 
of the square .L\ BCD, and the short axis its side. 
This elliptic arch is tbe line in \yhich the t\VO 
cylinders cut one another, aud is called a groin. 
z2 
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The ,vhole figure, consisting of the four circular 
arches A F B, R G D, D I( C, C 1-1 A, and the t,,,"o 
elliptic. groins A E D, B E C, is, in architectural 
language, called a bay. Such a bay as has be.en 
here described is the sinlplest form ,vbich can be 
adopted for the stone roof of a square building; 
t,vo such bays, in juxta-position, ,,,ill form the roof 
of a building t".ice as long a
 it is broad; and a 
succession of thenl l11ay be al \\ a)"s used ,,,"hen the 
length of the huilding to be roofed is any exact 
lTIultiple of its breadth. Such a 
ucceRsion of bf1..1Js 
is called a .9roincd rault. 
If the bay represented in J/
q. T. ".as one of such 
a succession, then of the t,,"o RCl1)i-circular arches 
,,-hich spring frOlTI the point B, onf\ (say BFA) 
,vould rest flat against the ,,-an; the other (B G- D) 
,yoldd cross the building at right angles to the ".all. 
In this case B F .L\ ,vould be cal1ed a longitudinal 
arch, B G D a tra7lscerse arch; and thus each bay 
,volIld consist of t,vo transverse arches, t,vo lon
d- 
L 
tudinal, and t,YO diagonal, or groins. 
It ,vill be seen at once that Ruch a groined YRult.- 
ing is only applicable ,,,here tbe length of the vault 
is a gi,-en multiple of its breadth; ,,-here this is 
not the case, it ,vill be necessary to use bays of a 
less simple form: e. .q., if the length of a building is 
t,venty-one feet, and the breadth ten, it ,,-ill be 
impo
sible to coyer it exactly by t".o bays, such as 
that represented in Fig. I., ,,,here the longitudinal 
and transverse arche
 are of equal dimensions. In 
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this case \ve lllust enlploy three baJs, of \vhich the 
IOil!/itudinal arches are seven feet in 
pan, and the 
transverse ten. I-Io\yever, the height of each nlust 
still be the same, in order that the cylinders, of 
,vhich they are sections, l11RV, as before, cut one 
eI 01 
another in the point E, and form the groin. 
Of this species of groining, the Temple of Peace 
and the Baths of Diocletian are magnificent speci- 
mens. Each consists of three bays, of \vhich the 
longitudinal and transverse arches differ in span. 
In the Temple of Peace all the three bays, ,vhen 
perfect, ,,,ere exactly alike; and as the breadth of 
the building ,vas less than a third of its length, the 
longitudinal arches ,vere necessarily of greater span 
than the transverse; but that their height nlight be 
equal, ,,,hile their span ,vas unequal, the former 
,vere built se7nicircular, the latter elliptic, ,,-ith the 
long axes vertical. Thus the bay ,,-as forIned, not of 
the intersection of t\VO cylinders, as is Fig. I., but of a 
cylinder and a cylindroide, the cylinder fornling the 
longitudinal arch, and cylindroide the transverse. 
The Baths of Diocletian exhibit a nlore com- 
plicated arrangement. The vaulting of this remal'k- 
able structure is still perfect; its central bay differs 
from the extrelnes, being nearly square, ,vhereas 
their breadth very nlateriall exceedð their length. 
The cylinder is studiously avoided in all three; 
even in the central bay, "7here the longitudinal and 
transyprse arches are nearly equal, and \vhere con- 

equelltly there \\"as very little to deviate from the 
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sen1Ïcircular forIn, the ellipse, ,,,,ith its long axi
 
vertical is ,vantonly substituted, anù the bay itself 
forIned by the intersection of t,vo c)"lindroides; in 
the t,vo extrenles the arrangenlent is such, that the 
form of the groins, ,vhich, in ordinary cases, \vould 
be elliptic, ,vith the long axis horizontal, is here 
accurately senÛcirclllar. This arrangenlent is ,,'orthy 
of notice, a
 it is frequent in our finest cathedrals. 
l
rom ,vhat has been said, it is evident that tbe 
architect ,vho constructed these 'T3ultings lllust 
have been acquainted ,vith j)ractical 'J/lctnods of de- 

'cribin!J OJl a IUJ:qe 8cale almost cyery variety of ellipse; 
and of determining å priori the exact curve in 
,vhich cJlinders and c)"lindroides ,yould intersect 
each other. "Tithout such kno\vledge, and that 
too in such a compendious forIn as to enable ,york- 
lnen to apply it, no architect could have undertaken 
a ,york of this nlagnitude: for though on a snlalJ 
scale an accurate eye 111ay sOlnetinles stand in the 
place of rules, Jet the case is ,yidely different ,vith 
a structure like the Teluple of Peace, ,vhere the 
span of each arch is 1/l0re than double the lfJ'l:adtlt w. 
St. j->aul's Cathedral. In a scientific point of vie,,,", 
then, these ,yorks have no ordinary lnerit. 
As ,yorks of taste, their claiIn to adn1Ïration is 
lunch nlore questionable, conlbillil1g as they do the 
details of the pure Grecian temple ,yith a new fea- 
ture to ,yhich these have no reference. For in- 
stance, the yast roof of the Baths of Diocletian is 
apparently supported on four Corinthian colunul:', 
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in a conlùinatioll as little according ,vith their ori- 
ginal design as any of IIorace's æg'ri sOlllnia. (1.) 
At a first glance it is obvious that if the parts of a 
Grecian building bave any reference to one another, 
and are not put together at random, the position of 
these colulnns must be an egregious solecisln. If 
the beauty of a Corinthian tenlple ari
es in any 
degree frOl1l the proportion of colunln and inter- 
coJl1nlniation, that beauty lllust of course be lost 
,,-here the column is an exact copy and the inter- 
colunlniation nlagnified nearlJ six times. (2.) Again, 
if the dÍlnensions of the Corinthian column are de- 
signed \yith reference to the ,veight it apparently 
sustains, it is sadly incongruous to thro,y the whole 
apparent ,veight of such a roof on four columns 
,,,hich, according to their original design, ,vould 
have supported nothing beyond their o\vn portion 
of the architrave and cornice. (3.) Again, one 
great beauty of the Greek temple arises frolll the 
simpJicity of its leading lines. It has often been 
remarked that the un broken line of the architrave 
sets off to peculiaí. advantage the alternating effect 
of the series of colu1l1ns ,vhich terlninate in it. In- 
deed, one can scarcely conceive that these t\\"o fea- 
tures ,vere designed independently of one another,- 
that any architect could have hit on either ,vithout 
having the other in his nlind at the same tinle; 
yet the artifice by \vhich the Ron1an copyist has 
contrived to adapt the old COlU111ll to the support of 
his arch has entirely obliterated this effect. He 
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has adhered, as long as he could, to the exact fornl 
of his Dlodel, and, endeavouring to retain as TIIuch 
of it as possible, has preseryed the profile of the 
architrave and cornice. But these, losing their 
character of unbroken straight lines, assun1e the 
shape of a quadrilateral solid on the top of the co- 
lumn, and give the extrenlely a,,'k\vard effect of a 
second capital. 
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A Springings of the arch. 
II Pseudo-cornice. 
C Pseuùo-architrave. 
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Ilere, then, are three essential defects in the 
Iton1an luethod of adapting the receiyed Grecian 
details to their Be\\" designs-defects ,,'hich arose 
froln an ill-judged, yet natural reluctance to deviate 
unneces
arily frOlll the approved system. This "
as 
the principle ,,,ith \",hich the ROlnan architects set 
out, and \vhich 'vas not likely ever to be abandoned 
by men \vho had before then1 ll10dels of ackno\y- 
ledo.l'd beauty to eontrast \vith an v crude iUllova- 
ð 
 J 
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tion of genius, or sufficient skill to copy accurately 
,vhat the)" had not courage to reject altogether; 
and for this reason the Roman architecture, ,,'ith 
all its defects, continued unchanged in every essen- 
tial point till it lost itself in the ignorance of the 
n1ÏddIc ages. {T p to this time, the arch seems 
rather to have been tolerated for its convenience 
than adlnired for its beaut)"; no attempt ,vas lnade 
to render it subservient to the general effect of the 
buildings for ,vhich it ,vas used, but rather it ,vas 
studiously kept out of sight ;-the great object ,vas, 
not to n1ake it as oJ'JuLJJlental as possible, but as little 
r1fènsi'Ce. 
As soon, ho\rever, as the spell ""as broken ,vhich 
bound lnen to a servile Ílnitation of Grecian mo- 
dels,-as boon as a taste for architecture began to 
display it
elf among persons rellloved from the sight 
of ,,-hat their predece

or8 had effected, anù ,vithout 
skill to in1Ïtate exactly even ,,,hat they sa"",-then 
began a ne\v era, in ,vhich the arch ,vas to claim a 
very prominent share of attention. A feature ca- 
pable of such exceeding beauty ,,,,as sure to assume, 
under the hands of experin1entalists, some shape or 
other \vhich ,,"ould attract the attention of genius; 
and the Gothic architects ""ere by circumstances 
forced to be experimentalists, as is sufficiently at- 
tested by the a,,'k,yardness and variety of the expe- 
dients to ,vhich they had recourse. It is to these 
expedients, and to the ideas \vhich they suggested, 
that ,ye o\re the original and 
plendid 
t)"le \vhich 
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gradually sprang up \vith the return of civilization; 
and ,,-hich seenlS to deserve the same exclusi,
e 
pre-eminence in arched architecture, as had been 
conceded to the Grecian Temple ,vhile the arch ,vas 
unkno,,-n. 
These expedients we shall endeavour cursorily 
to sketch out in the follo,ving pages, and to group 
together the different styles ,yhich re:sulted fronl 
them; and, in doing this, ,,"e shall foJIow the diyi- 
sion adopt8d ùy 1\lr. Saunders, in the 17th voluDle 
of the Archæologia. 
First, then, let us 8uppo
e an architect of the 
ninth century-Grinlbald, for instance-returning 
from Rome to England, ,yith an illdi"tillct, Jet 
strong iJnpressioll on his n1Ìnd of the Temple of 
Peace, or the Baths of Diocletian; and suppose his 
patron .L\lfred, so t:'lr impressed ,,-ith his description 
of thetn as to encourage an attempt to imitate tl1el11 
in England. On endeavouring to recall exactly 
,,-hat he had seen, he nlÌght possibly recollect that 
the vault \yas divided into different cOlnpartments 
or bays, and that each of these consisted of six 
arches, t".o longitudinal, t,vo transverse, and t \'-0 
ùiagonal, [i. c. \vhat \ve have called groins,] but 
,yhat reference these bore to one another ,,-ould 
seem a lIlystery to him; he \vou]d attempt to clear 
his ideas by drawing, or, perhaps, if so homely a 
thought occurred to him, by carving a turnip; and 
after 111uch pains luight arrive at the notion that 
the intersection of two cyJinders ".ould protluce 
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sOluething very like ,vhat floated before his memury. 
As to the cyJindroide, tbat ,vould be quite beyond 
his con1prehension; but the simple bay, such as \ve 
first described, would at any rate be the first thing 
he hit upon, anù to execute that \vould be his first 
endea your. 
\Vhen he had determined on this, he ,vould have 
to construct ,,
hat are called the centerings, i. e. 
the ,vooden frame,vork on ,vhich to turn his stone 
arches. And as this must be nlade the full size of 
his projected work, he ,vould find his turnip model 
but an inadequate direction to his carpenter. lIe 
1l1uSt stand by himself, and ,vatch the look of the 
frame as it assumed its shape, trying the effect of 
each piece before it ,vas fixed to the rest, and pro- 
bably not discovering many partial defects till his 
eye ,vas assisted by a view of the \vhole at once. 
Even \yith tbe n10st intelJigent assistance, such a 
process ,vould be \vearisome, and on a large scale 
actually impracticable. Accordingly, GrÍ1nbald 
,yould be driven, as in fact he ,vas, to abandon any 
ambitious conception he 11light have formed, and 
content hinlself ,vith a most dinlinutive undertaking. 
l-1ow' he effected the centerings for St. Peter's crypt, 
it is impossible to say; yet if one nlay judge frolll 
,vhat has been curiously discovered in a vaulted 
room under the \Y'11Ïte To,ver, London, he contented 
hÍ1nself \yith obtaining only a rough resemblance of 
the fornl he ,vanted in \vood-\vork, and then thro,,-- 
Ing over it a thick coat of 1110rtar or cia)", 11loulded 
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this till it satisfied his eye, and then proceeded to 
erect his masonry. 
And no\v a fresh difficulty ,vould a,vait him: 
ho\v ,,'as he to shape the stones of ,,,hich his vault 
,vas to be forIned? TIJose ,,-hich belonged to the 
longitudinal and transverse arches of each bay might 
indeed bp easil v dra ,vn ".ith the aid of ruler and 
01 
cOlnpass, so that any rnason n1Ïght copy thenl ,vith 
accuracy; but the fornl of the groin "-as a
certaill- 
ablp by no siInple rule, and the alternative ,vhich 
offered itself ,yas eithpr to fit each 
tone to its }1lace 
as the ,vork proccelled, or to aballllon the notion of 
cut 
tonc altogether, and content hinlself ,,,ith ,vhat 
i8 called ru b110 masonry, i. c. irregular rubble fitted 
roughly together, and joined ,vith a great quantity 
of Dlortar. The latter ,vas the expedient he adopted, 
and accordingly ,vo find in the crypt of St. Peter'
, 
that the longitudinal and transverse arches are 
fornled of cut stone, hut the rest of the vault put 
together at randonl; the same thing is observed ill 
Grimbald's other ,york, the crypt of \ \Tinchester 
Cathedral, and, ,,-e believe, in all the earliest \vorks 
that arc no,v extant, both in England and N Of- 
Jnand.y. 
On this principle, then, ,ve class together as the 
first p{"riod of Gothic architecture all buildingb of 
,"'hich the vaulflugs are .fOrlJled by tlte 'ÙltersectiollS of 
cylinders, and ed'/ecuted in 'rubhle 1JZ([.'')'OJl1-Y. Buildings 
of this clas
 are evidently intended for imitations of 
the J{oluan style ill its 
illlpleðt for111, and de, iate 
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from that style just in such a ,vay as one should 
have expected beforehand. The coluDlns on ,vhich 
the vault rests are much shorter, and more naturally 
proportioned to the ,,"eight ,vhich rests on them. 
Of the pseudo-cornice and architrave, the absurdity 
of ,vhich has been noticed, not a yestige is retained; 
and the capital preserves just such a 
emblance of 
the Grecian forIn as one might expect an unskilful 
architect to carry in his eye, after having superfi- 
cially caught a notion of it. 
A second period C0111nlenCes ,vith an attenlpt to 
substitute cut stone for rubble Inasonry in the side 
3isles of the Chapel in the 'Vhite To,ver, and the 
transepts of "Tinchester Cathedral. In these build- 
ings the first courses of the arches are regularly cut, 
and disposed ,vith the precision usual in straight 
,vork; but after this they gradually become nlore 
irregular, and at last lose all vestige of arrange- 
ment, as the attempt to carve each stone ,,-hen it 
,vas laid became too laborious to persist in. 
It ,vas fated, however, that this attempt should 
not prove altogether aborti ve, though it took a turn 
very different froll1 ",-hat the designer cOlltenlplated. 
The ,vidth of the transept of "Tinchester proved 
too great for the strength of rubble ß1asonry. "Then 
the centerings ,vere ren10ved it began to give ,,-ay, 
as is evident fronl its present appearance, and it 
,vas found necessary to give it SOllle additional sup- 
port, especially at the groin. This support ,"as 
given by diagonal ribs of cut stone, ,vbich ",-ere put 
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up after the other ,vork had been cOlnpleted; and 
it is ,,'orthy of notice, that- these ribs (instead of 
folJo".ing the exact line of the groin, ,vhich, as has 
been already stated, would be an ellipse ,vith its 
long axis horizontal) are in fact portions of circles; 
arcs less than a selnicircumference, such that their 
chord equals the diagonal of the bay to ,,,hich they 
are applied, anù their yersed sine its height; and as 
these arcs could not exactly fit the groin to ,,,hich 
they ,vere applied, the interstices, ,vhich ,vould be 
considerable at the haunch of each arch, ".ere 
rammeù hard ,,-ith slate and plaster, so as to afford 
a solid bearing 1. 1\ 
ÏInilar application of the dia- 
gonal rib may be seen in THley Church, and in the 
chancel of St. Peter's, Oxford, ,vhich is evidently of 
a 11luch later date than the crypt. In these in- 
i3tances it doe" not appear that the ribs ,verè put 
subsequently to the other ,york, but it is quite elear 
that they constitute its main supports. ....\t IfHey, 
particularly, the rubble nlasonry has so conlpletely 
given ,vay that it has lost all traces of the cylindri- 
cal form, and seems now only a shapeless mass SU8- 
pendp.d by the ribs, \vhich are renlarkably nlassive. 


] A B diagonal of the 
bay; eDits height; 
 
the line A p P D is thp 11 ft p P 
real form of the groin ; 
A P P D that of the rib 
fi tted to it; the inter- 
stice, p p P P, is fined 
with slate and plaster. \ 
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At St. Peter's the case is not so indisputable, yet 
even here the unsupported parts of the vault are so 
bulged and nlisshapen, that one ,vould be very sorry 
to stand under it ,vhile the ribs were ren10ving. In 
both cases the character of the rib is very peculiar; 
the ornanlents of each are of a character ,yhich ,ve 
do not reluenlber to have noticed else,vhere, and, in 
buildings less venerable, nlight almost be called 
clumsy. Instead of the continued and graceful 
lines into ,vhich the rib is ordil1ariJy moulded, we 
have, in the case of lilley, the heavy Saxon zig-zig, 
and, in St. Peter's sOl11ething that resembles a mas- 
sive chain,-forms "'\vhich ,vould never have been 
adopted by one "\vho had volunteered the rib for its 
architectural effect, but might suggest themselves, 
in lack of better, to hide a necessary blen1Ísh. 
The rib ,vhen once introduced ,vas not afterwards 
abandoned, but it ,vas long before the ll1anner of 
using it ,,,as systematized; for some tiIlle, the 
greatest latitude ,vas given to the caprice of dif- 
ferent architects, and it ,vas Inore than a century 
before anyone method had a decided preference 
conceded to it. In settling this question of prece- 
dence, the second period of Gothic architecture ,vas 
occupied; and ,ve shall proceed to describe some of 
the varieties ,vhich it struck out. 
'Ve have already observed that the ribs in the 
transepts of 'Vinchester folIo \v the line of a circular 
arc nIuch less than a sen1Ïcircle, and that this forD1 

"as cho
en so as to coincide as nearly as possible 
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\vith that of the groin, \yhich \vas giving ".3J. In 
IfHey and St. Peter's their course is, as nearly as 
may be, semicircular, and in most other instance" 
this fornl is preferred. But after the course of the 
rib itself was settled, still lunch remained to be 
done. The selnicircular groins in the end bays of 
the Baths of Diocletian ,,-ere formed by the inter- 
section of t\yO cyIindroides, ,vhich the ROll1ans had 
no difficulty in construèting; hut the cyIilldroide 
,,"as a forn1 to ,yhich the architects of the eleventh 
and t\velfth centuries ,,-ere strangers. They knc\v 
not ho,v to construct a regular arch, the height of 
'" bich should exceed its 
en1i-dianleter; and unless 
they could effcct this someho,,- or other, they could 
never form the longitudinal and transverse arches 
of a bay, of \vhich the diagonals \vere sen1icircles. 
Unable to obtain a regular arch, they had recour
o 
of necessity to irregular shapes of different sorts. 
In the aisles of Christ Church, Oxford, they evaded 
the difficulty in t,,,"o di
tinct ,va)"s; the first thought 
,,-hich occurred ,,"as to stand a sell1icircle on per- 
pendicular props, so as to increasc its height \vithout 
affecting its span, and this arch they adopted for 
the transverse arches in the aisles of the chancel 
and transept. The effect of this, \vhich is certainly 
far froll1 pleasing, seenlS to have dissatisfied then1; 
and in the progress of the \york they had recourse 
to another foru1. It struck then} that by cutting a 
bit out of the cro\vn of a semicircular arch, and 
then bringing its sides nearer to one another, they 
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Illight contract the span as nluch as they pleased 
,vithout n1uch diminishing the height; thus they 
hit upon the fan10us pointed arch, ,vbich seen1ed to 
its inventors just ,vorth trying, ,,
hen they were 
tired ,vith the elongated sen1icircles. This cele- 
brated fornI had indeed been introduced much 
earlier, and for the very salllP reason, in the trans- 
verse arches of the chancel of St. Peter's, ,vhich 
can scarcely be dated n1uch later than the Norman 
conquest; but the time ,vhen it ,yas first introduced 
is a question coulparatively of little interest; it 
had certainly been long in use as an expedient, be- 
fore its beauty attracted general notice, and, during 
this period, is to be considered only as one among 
many substitutes for the Roman eIlipse, ,vhich 
,vould have obtained a reaùy preference from any 
architect ,vho kne,v ho\y to construct it. Ho\vever, 
about the latter end of the t\velfth century, the 
claÏIns of the pointed arch began to be ackno\,"- 
ledged, and architects gave it a systematic prefpr- 
ence. This revolution in taste \vas going on during 
the rebuilding of Canterhury Cathedral, ,vhich hap- 
pened to be burnt do\vn just at a tin1e ,,
hen iIn- 
lnense fund
 'vere at hand to restore it. The sen- 
sation caused throughout ciyilized Europe by the 
death of St. Thonlas, had caused an influx of 
plenùid 
offerings fronl all quarters to the Conyent of 8t 
Trinity; and the nlonks, \vhose hold on the affec- 
tions of the people depended in a great degree on 
thcir public ll1unifìcence, no\v nlade use of the 
YOLo II. A a 
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treasures at their disposal in outdoing their prede- 
cessors. The cathedral ,,'as hurnt do,vn in 1174, and 
architects ,,"ere collected froll1 all quarters to con- 
sider the best method of restoring it. Alnong 
these, \Villialll of Sens ,vas se]ected for his ,veIl 
kno\vn ability, and obtained permission from the 
Convent to deviate from the design of the ancient 
structure in a novel and daring Dlanner. The roof 
"- 
of the old cathedral had been forlned of ,,"ood, and 
ornamented \vith paint and carving; he ventured 
to suggest the possibility of throlring a groined 
vault over the chancel itself, similar to those \vhich 
\vere already COlUDlon in narro\ver buildings, e. g. 
the chancel of 
t. Peter's, and the aisles probably 
of Canterbury itself; and such ,vas the confidencp 
his ability had inspired, that he ,vas aIlo,ved to 
attenlpt this, as it seelned, bold project. lie seen1S 
to have felt his ,vay by degrees, anù to have ac- 
quired confidence and struck out ne\v ideas as he 
proceeded. \Ve have a curious and n1inute account, 
fron1 Gervase, a ll10nk ,yho ,vatched the progres
 
of the ,,-ork, of the steps by \",hich he advanced 
each year; and 1\11'. Saunders states (l\.rch. xvii.), 
that to a practised eye, the bays ,vbich he built last 
are a l)erceptible improvement on his first plan. 
The account itself nlay be \vorth extracting for the 
benefit of those \vho have not access to T\v)"sden's 
collection of English historians. 
" Convocati sunt igitur artifices Franci et Angli, 
sed et ipsi in dal1do consilio dis"enserul1t, . . . aù- 
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vellerat antenl inter alios artifices quidalu Seno- 
nensis, \Villielnlus nomine, vir aùnlodunl strenuus, 
in ligno et Iapide artifpx subtili
siInus. Hune 
cæteris onlissis propter vivacitatelll ingenii et bonaln 
fanlam in opus susceperunt. Huie et providentiæ 
Dei opus perficiendllll1 eonllllissum est. Hie cum 
l\Ionachis per plurimos degens dies, mnri adusti 
superiora et inferiora, interiora et exteriora solieite 
circumspiciens, quid esset jactu1.llS aliquando cOlltieui!, 
ne eos pllsillanÙnes effectos acrills l1'ucidaret. . . . 
[Tandelll] confessus est pilarios [the pillars] igne 
læsos. et olnnia superposita debere dirui, si opus tu- 
tunl et iJlc01Jl]Jf1rabile monachi vellent habere; COl1- 
senserunt tandem ratione convicti, opus quod pro- 
11liserat et maximè securitatenl habere cupientes. 
In acquirelldis igitur lapidibus tranSlllarinis opera 
data est. Ad naves onerandos et exonerandos, ad 
cementunl et lapides trahendos, tormenta fecit 
valde ingeniosè. FOJ'lnas [lllodels ] quoque ad lapi- 
des jorJ11andos his qui eOJlVenel'allt sculptoJ'ibus Ira- 
(lielit. . . . . 
"In istis primus annus cODlpletus est. Sequenti 
anno ante hyemenl quatuor pilarios erexit, id est, 
utrinque duos: peractâ hyelne duos apposuit, ut 
hinc et inde tres essent in ordine: super quos et 
murum exteriorem alarum [ai'3les ] arcus et forni- 
celn [ vault] decenter composuit, id est, tres claves 
[bays J utrinque [in each aisle J. In istis annus 
secundus completus est. 
".L\nno tertio duos utrinque pilarios apposuit, in 
An2 
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quibus appositis clavihus et forllice factå, [baving 
extended to these the, aulting of the aisle8,] a turre 
nlaJore usque ad pilarios prredictos, triforiulll in- 
ferius nlultis iutexuit colunu1Ïs marIl1oreis; super 
quod triforium aliud quoque ex aliâ materie, et 
fenestras superiores aptavit; [i. e. he cOlnpleted 
the side ,,-alJs of the chancel up to the springing of 
the intended vault.] Deinde fornicis 1Jla.9Jlél' tres 
claves, [the three first bays of thp raul! occr !lip 
chancel.] (/uæ oJJuÛa nobis et OJlluibliS ea rideutibus, 
incoJJljìarabilia ct laude dl:fjJlissilna {rid 'bantar." 
"rillianl of Sells "'as unfortunately preycnted 
froln cOlnpleting ,,,hat he had so slicces!"iful1y began; 
he ,,-as InortaJIy injured by a fan frOUI a scaflü]c! 
,vllile they '''ere relJ10Ying the centering fronl the 
three bays already constructed; and, though he ,,,as 
able, by the assistance of a young monk, to direct 
the ,york till t\yO Illore bays ,,,ere finished, he ,,,as 
then obliged to retire. The choir ,vas opened 1180, 
and ,ve are thus intimately acquainted ,yith the 
date of every part of it. 
Ir. Saunders I:;ays, that 
it carries ,yith it tbe evidence of being a novel 
attempt, and that in the bays first erected, the 
pointeù arch is introduced only as an expedient for 
the purpose noticed in our description of the ai
1es 
of Christ Church; but that after":arùs it 'Ya
 gra- 
tuitously and sJstelnatically chosen. And for this 
reason he gives credit to 'Villiam of Sens as the 
originator of the pointed style. 
',,"hether or no this praise is just1J hef'to\ved, \ve 
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cannot attell1pt to decide; but, at aU e\'ellt
, it is 
abundantly evident that this striking change ,,-as 
introduced about the tinle ,ye speak of: Here, 
then, ,,'e enter upon It third period, in ,vhich archi- 
tects no longer ,,,ere occupied in overcoming diffi- 
culties or inventing expedients, but in turning to 
the be
t accounts those \vhich had already suggested 
thelnsel Yes. 
The thought of recurring to the ROlnan models 
,vas no\v no longer entertained; the Temple of 
Peace and the Baths of Diocletian no longer 
bounded the architectural horizon; in the fruitle:,s 
endeavour to reach it
 a ne\y (lirection had by acci- 
(lent bepn gi ven to luen's thoughts; among the 
various shifts to ,vhich they had been driven, it so 
happened that they had lighted upon t ''" 0, ,vhich 
gave taste a ne,v materia] to ".ork upon -lite 'rih 
and lite pointed arell. 
These ,,'cre very lliarked features; even ,,'e, ,yho 
are fall1Îliar to them, cannot fail to perceive their 
Î1nportance, \vhen ,,'e contra
t the effect of vaulting 
in ,,-hich they occur ,vith the plainness of the 
smooth elliptic vaults of the Romans; and espe- 
cially of the renlarkable one to \vhich \ve havp 
o 
often alluded-the Bath of Diocletian. In the
e 
buildings, the architect has not atte111pted to avai 1 
hinlself of the arch for purposes of Orna111ent; the 
manner in ,yhich he has used it is studiously un- 
obtrusive,-indeed, his great ,vish seenlS to ha ve 
been to keep it out of sight: above the pseudo- 
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cornice he has snppre

ed every feature \vhich could 
attract the eye, and seen1S to haye intended this for 
an apparent finish. But such a suppression ,vas 
obviously unattainable in vaulting acco111plished by 
the rrib and the pointed arch. }1'rom these marked 
lines the eye could not possibly be diverted: they 
mu
t giye a prominent character to the part of the 
building in ,vhich they occurred; and, unless they 
.. 
,vere rendered ornanlentaJ, ,,,,ere sure to be de- 
formities. 
These Inarkell features, then, ,vhich at first ,vere 
introduced necessariJy, and ornamented ahnost at 
random, as ,vas observed in the case ofTftley Church 
and St. Peter's, by degrees falniliarised thelllselve
 
to the Ininds of thoðe ,vho were constantly looking 
at thell1; and it began to strike people that they 
,,,ere susceptible of ,,-hat ,,'e ßlay call a pleasing 
expression. All10ng 'various attenlpts, that par- 
ticulal- character ,,-as soon hit upon, perhaps acci- 
dentally, in the development of ,vhich the third 
period of Gothic architecture ,vas occupied. The 
Saxon zig-zag of Iffiey, and the chain-like ornament 
of St. Peter's, ðoon gave ,yay to the smooth, con- 
tinuous, and decided lines ,vhich characterize the 
rib of the thirteenth century. In the aisles of Christ 
Church chancel, for instance, the diagoJlal Irib, in- 
troduced, as it is, for the sake only of strength, and 
awk,vardly as it adjusted ,vith the other parts of the 
bar, is nevertheless the prototype, though a ClUl11SY 
one, of the rib
 used in Cologne Cathedral. 
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i' 
A, rib in the aisles of Christ Church chancel. B, rib in aisles 
of nave ditto. C, rib in the chancel of Cologne Cathedral. 
A and B are tolerably correct sections of the 
diagonal ribs used in the aisles of Christ Church Ca- 
thedral. A belongs to the chancel, i:, very lnassiye, 
and occurs in conlbination ,vith a semicircular 
transverse arch, heightened, as has been already 
described, by perpendicular props. B, ,vhich is 
taken frOlll the nave, is considerably later, much 
less massive, as the section sho,vs, and occurs in a 
bay of ,vhich the transverse arches are pointed. 
Its section is obvious
y suggested by that of A, 
though its effect in th
 building is very different. 
The increased dinlensions of the portion marked (a) 
the soft effect produced by obliterating (ß), and the 
clear outline given by the introduction of (y), are 
all features ,vhich give the copy a decided advan- 
tage over its type. 'Vhat the copyist intended by 
these alterations: is" perhaps, doubtful; but their 
effect is clear to anyone ,vho sees the rib itself: it 
brings to one's nlind t
ree parallel elastic 'rods, bent 
so as to follo,v the line of the groin. Next, C is a 
section of tbe ribs use
1 in the chancel of Cologne 
Cathedral; no one can doubt that the idea it is 
intended to express is precisely that ,vhich, whether 
by design or accident, ,vas struck out in B; for the 
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portion of ß, nlarked (a), it substitutes a repetition 
of the n1Íddle form (0) on a snlaller scale, and in 
each preserves the feature (')'), ,vhich gives decision 
to the ,vholè effect. IIere, then, ,ve have the un- 
equivocal section of three 8in1Ïlar rods, ,vhich seems 
to be the nlost elegant fornl of \\-hich the rib is 
susceptible; and this forl11, in all probability, sug- 
gested by another ,vhich had been hit upon in the 
. 
very infancy of groilleJ vaulting. 
The clastic character of ,vhich ,ve have sketched 
the progressive development in the 'rib, seems to 
have ùeen caught at, very early, in the column. 
One of the differences bet\\ een the old Cathedral 
at Canterbury and tLat \\Thich ,vas designed by 
'\'illialll of 
en
, con
istp(l, as Gerva
e inforlns us, 
in the introduction of slight 1}utrbl(} shafts clustcred 
round the nlaill pillar::;, ant1, as it ',"ere, tÙ.:d together 
by the capital, each fornlillg a continuation of u 
corre
pondillg riLe rrhus the elastic rot1s, ,,"hich ill 
the roof sccluell bent so aR to follo,,
 the sweep 
of the groin, ,vere apparently straightened out by 
being attacheù to tht' pillar, and the eye ,vas enabled 
to follo,v their ahnost unbroken line from the very 
centre of the vault, ,,-here they nlet one another, 
do,vl1 to the groulIù frolll ,vhich they sprung. 
The 8uceessi \Tt. 1 
teps by ,,-hich the idea of elasti- 
city made its ,vay into other parts of the s)'stenl 
may be bracketed together as the third period, 
occupying the intervals bet,veell the reigns of the 
t,vo Richards, or nlore properly bet,veen the tinles 
of \Villiam of Sens and 'Villiaul of 'V ykehan1. 
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These steps deserve 1110re space and attention 
than ,ve haye no\v opportunity to besto\v upon 
them; \ve shall reserve their consideration for a 
future Number. But before we conclude, it nlay 
be as ,veIl to recapitulate briefly ,vhat has been 
ah.ead y stated. 
The points, then, in the history of arched archi- 
tecture, to ,vhich \ve have been desirous of calling 
the attention of our readers, are the follo\ving :- 
1. That in Ronlan buildings, the arch ,vas used 
only for convenience, and instead of claiIning ad- 
In irati on, shrunk from notice. 
2. That the architects of tbe llliddle ages did not 
imitate tbe Romans only because they could not. 
3. That the rib and pointed arch ,vere introduced, 
not as ornalnents, but as necessary deformities. 
4. That it ,vas the una voidable prominence of 
these features ,vhich, by giving taste a CODlpulsory 
direction, as it ,vere, drove men into the peculi- 
arities of the Gothic style. 
Thus the credit of having originated this renlark- 
able 
Jsteln is due to those sage artificers-necessity 
and fortune. Here, as in other instances, 


T ' r .f t \ f , 
EX Jl 1J TVX1J J ! Et1j"'Ep",E, I-:({L TVX1J TEXJl1JJI. 


Had it not been for the ,veIl-tiDIed ignorance 
\vhich gave scope to the ingenuity of chance, a ro\\
 
of Corinthian colunlns might, at this day, have 
lined the chancel of Cologne, and the Canons of 
Salisbury D1ight have seeD over their heads the 
snlooth cylindroide of the Baths of Diocletian. 
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I
 a preceding nunlber I directed my readers' atten- 
tion to the folJo,ving facts:- 
1. That in the ROlnan buildings the arch ,vas 
used (J/lly for cUJn"CJzleJlCe; and instead of courting 
admiration, shrunk froln notice. 
2. That the architects of the middle ages did not 
hnitate the Ron1ans only because they could not. 
3. 1'hat the rib and pointed arch ,vere introduced, 
/lot as (frÎlanlent
., but as /letf.-88ary defor1Jlities. 
4. That it ".as thp una voirlable proll1inence of 
these features ".hich, by giving taste a COIIl!)lllsory 
direction, as it ,vere, drove men into the peculiari- 
ties of the Gothic, or rather Catholic, style. 
This last assertion I illustrated in the history of 
the rib, ,,
hich, on its first introduction, ,vas orna- 
mented almost at random, as ,viII readily be per- 
ceived in the follo\ving specimens (see Plate) : No. 
1, fig. ], a rib in IfHey church; fig. 2, a cluster of 
ribs in St. Peter's Church, Oxford; fig. 3, a rib in 
the north aisle of ROlllsey Abbey. The designers 
of these ribs seeln to have been feeling their ,yay 
in the dark; yet, if I am right in fancying that 
these attelllpts ðucceeded one another chronologi- 
10 
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cally, in the order r have assigned to then), even 
here ,ve Inay discern a tendency to,vards the cha- 
racter ,vhich ultimately prevailed, the section of 
fig. 3, if taken half-,yay bet,veen the points, a, a, 
being not unlike that ,vhich J took from the aisles 
of Christ Church chance1. In the progress of the 
,yorks at Christ Church, the elastic character of 
,vhich the rib ,vas susceptible seelllS to have oc- 
curred distinctly to the architect, and ,vas suffi- 
ciently brought out by him in the aisles of the 
nave, to approve itse]f after,vards as a pattern. Fig. 
B (in my last article) is the section ,vbich prevails 
throughout that most elegant structure, the Christ 
Church chapter-house; and fig. C, ,vhich, in effect, 
differs but little from it, is perhaps the D10st exqui- 
site of the forms ,vhich has )yet been devised for 
this purpose. 
This I stated more in detail in the concl udillg 
part of 111Y last article: in the present it ,viII be my 
object to trace the steps by "yhich the idea of ,vhat, 
in my last article, I called elasticity found its ,yay 
into other parts of the system. 
And first, as regards the mouldings of the inter- 
columnar arches. 
'Vhen the R0111anS 8U bstituted the arch for the 
epistylium, they did not attempt to ornament it 
appro}J1.iately, but gave it the appearance of a bellt 
nrchitral"e. No. II., fig. ], is the COlll111on Grecian 
architrave; fig. 2, the ROlnan nlisapplication of it. 
Thi
 device is obviously unlneaning; indeed, its 
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defect is ackno\vledged by the practice of Dlodern 
architects, ,,,ho, for the sake of relief, frefluelltly 
have recourse to a second urclt, (as in fig. 3,) parallel 
to the first, and 'receding behind ,it. A relief of tbe 
saIne kind ,vas songl)t in the ll1Ïddle ages, by 11l0di- 
fying the form of tho ROlnan architrave, Fig. 
 
,vas turned into fig. --1; the recess detached the Jiue 
a fro111 ß, and tlltu; gave the effect of a secoud I).e- 
CCdÙlg utrclt. · 
'Vith a 
light lllodificatioll of the fornl K, fig. 5 
represents a horizontal section of t\VO arches, such 
a
 fig. -1, resting back to back on the sanle pier, and 
branching' ill opposite directions: the dotted liue 
repre
ellts thp pier, or rather COhlIllU, on \vhich they 
re
t. Thið fig. is taken fronl the n::t vo of Christ 
('ihurch; (I:) is the 
cctioll of a perpcndicular shaft, 
,,-hich apparently tSupports the \?aultiug, anù \vhich 
tprIninatcs in ðOlne falleiful ornanlent, ,,-llcrt" it 
eOlne
 in contact \rith (K) (K). I shall not he very 
\\TOllO' in ascribin o . thi
 
 l )eeÍlllen to the last te\v 
o ð 
year
 of the reign of I Icnry I. So far, then, I find 
the treatlnellt of the Gothic illtercolulnnar arch cor- 
responding clo
plJ \vith tbe ROll1an, indeed deviating 
frolll it only in that respect in \vhich n10dern imita- 
tors of ROlllan architecture ha ye allo,,?ed thenlsel yes 
to deviate frol11 it. 
Fig. G is a corl'espollùing 
ection taken from the 
"ork of'Villi:lll1 of Sens, at Canterbury. It i
 evi- 
dently a lllodification, and by no lncans a violput 
one, of fig. 5; hut the striking" thing about it is 
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this,- that it differs froul fig. 5 and fig. 3 just in 
those respects in ,,'hich fig
. :5 and 3 differ from fig. 
2. The rods (a) ({3) are still farther enlarged, and 
the recess 
 deepened, as if 'Villiam of Seils had 
recoo'nized in Christ Church or SOllIe silllilar build- 
ð 
ing, 
n approxÏ111ation to the fornl ,vhich bis eye 
felt the ,vant of, and "'"as encouraged to feel his 
way a step farther. By these t\""O changes he lllade 
so great a difference in the ratio of the line N 0 to 
o P, that the interval bet\yeen a, a, became insigni- 
ficant, and the four rods a, a, ß, ß, ,vere thro\vn into 
a single group. 
And no\v let us suppose each of these rods to 
undergo the change \vhich 111etamorphosed fig. A 
into fig. B in the last article; and \ve shall have a 
form not lnaterially differing from fig. 7, ,vhich is 
taken frOln Cologne cathedral. 
Such, then, are the successive changes through 
,vhicb tbe ROluan architecture passed into the 1110St 
approved Gothic moulding,-al1d these all proceed 
on the same principle. The t\VO things aimed at in 
each change are force and Jightness,-tbe first of 
,vhich ,vas attained by deepening the recesses, so as 
to cast darker shado,,"s, and the other by giving the 
rods (a) (ß}) &c., a Dlore absorbing consequence. 
These changes, together ,,,ith the transition froBl 
the round to the pointed arch, and the parallel 
changes \vhich I shall proceed to trace in the column, 
contributed jointly to produce that elastic effect 
,vhich I have before noticed, and ,,-hich seenlS not 
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so lTIUCh to hnve ari
cn fronl the happy thought of 
any individual architect, as froBl the nature of the 
arch itself. It seems that this striking feature re- 
fused to blend ,vith the previou
ly arranged syste111, 
but gradually remodelled the ".hole on a ne\v prin- 
ciple. To use rather a harsh l1lctaphor, it acted, as 
it \verc, chelnicallv on the other eleluents of archi- 
0/ 
tecture, dissolving their old cOlnbinations,-taking 
up sonle, and depositing others,-col1lbining them 
in ne'" proportions, and crystallizing thenl in a ne\v 
forln. 
I observed, that \vhile the changes above noticed 
,vere taking place in the intercolumnar arch, the 
column itself under"
ellt parallel changes. These, 
ho,vevcr, ,vere not quite so regular in their progress. 
It seenlS for a long tin1e to have been assumed by 
architects that a colullln must be something rounò; 
and, till the latter end of the t\velfth century, the 
utInost latitude they allo'\ved themselves in deviating 
fronl this form, ,vas no,v and then to substitute an 
octagon for it. 
On the rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral, 1174, 
'Y'iJIiam of Sens ventured on a farther innovation: 
after he had cOl1lpleted some part of his ,york, and 
had been able to observe the effect of the slight 
clustered shafts, by \vhich be had given apparent 
support to the vaulting, he conceived the nove] 
idea of clustering the colunln itself. This he did in 
the lllanner represented, (fig. ] , No. III.) byattaching 
the slight Inarble shafts A, C, C, to the sirles of an 
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oetaO'onal COIU11111. In tho SUllnner of the fourth 
o 
)"ear, says Gervase, " A cruce incipiens deceln pila- 
rios erexit scilicèt utrinque quinque,-quorum duos 
prinlos 1Jzarnloreis o}'nans cohan nis contra alios duos 
principales fecit;" and after\vards, contrasting the 
ne,v cathedral ,,-ith the old, he says, " Ibi colun1na 
nulla marnlorea, hic innumeræ." 
The result, ho,vever, ,,,,as not entirely satisfactory: 
these shafts did not I"ufficiently correspond in posi- 
tion to the bent rods ,vhich formed the Inoulding of 
the arch, as ,viII be seen on cOlllparing tbe shaded 
part of fig. 1 (No. III.) ,vith tbe dotted line ,vhich 
represents the section of tbe arch above the column. 
A and D are the only shafts wbicb refer C, C, C, C, 
project too far; and, except "ben seen directly in 
front, ,yottld never look like continuations of tbe 
rod "bicb seems intended to spring from it. 
Yet one step had certainly been gained by the 
experiment: it suggested to succeeding architects 
the possibility of deviating ,yith advantage fron1 
,,,hat had hitherto been the received fornl of the 
collunn, and set thenl on devising some renledy for 
the a,vk\vardness ,yhich, in this instance, could not 
fail to be perceived. ..1.s long as the cylindrical or 
even octagonal form "as adhered to, the e)"e had 
not been attracted to any particular defect; the 
general air ,vas indeed flat and unsatisfactory, yet 
there ,vas no especially ,veak point to arrest atten- 
tion. On the other hand, the attempt of "Tilliam 
of Sens, ,vhich evidently tended to hnprove the 
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general tone of the building, at the saIne thuc be- 
trayed its o,vn ,veak poiut. 
Accordingly 'YC find, that after this tinle the 
cylinder "?a43 disuseù, and that another forIn suc- 
ceeded it, of ,vhich 'yc shall proceed to trace the 


. . 
orIgIn. 
The architects of the t,velfth century, though 
they adhered pertinaciously to the round colun111, 
felt at liberty to devise any forn1 they liked for 
their pilasters: and ,,,henever an arch, instead of 
resting on collllnlls, abutted against the ,valls, the 
pilaster ,vhich ,yould be required on each side, as its 
apparent support, ,vas aI,vays so shaped as to cor- 
respond to the moulding of the ar
h itself; l'. g. 
under the to".er of Christ Church Cathedral, ther(\ 
are four arches abutting against the lnain ,valls of 
the transepts, chancel, and nave, and apparently 
supported on ornalnented projections ur pilasters, of 
,vhich the section ,vas given in fig. 2. IIere, as 
before, the shaded part of the figure is the section 
of the pilaster, the dotted line the section of thp 
arch resting on it; the correspondence bet".eell thp 
t,vo is obvious, and the good effect ,yhieh such cor- 
respondence produces could not fail to strike those 
,yho had felt its ,vant in the design of \Villian1 of 
Scns. 'Ve nlay readily suppose, then, that a pi- 
laster, such as that described in fig. 2, B1ight suggest 
the idea of a novel colluun. 1\"0 such pilasters, 
])laced back to back, ,yollld at once an
".er thp pur- 
pose, and if an additional shaft, the size of .1.1, ".as 
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appHed on each side to the flat surfaces, B B, the 
whole "10uld become symnletrical: indeed, the re- 
sulting section \vould closely resemble that of fig. 3, 
differing from it in nothing but the angles (a, a.) 
But fig. 3 is the colulnn of Cologne Cathedral, 
the dotted line giving, as above, the section of the 
arch. 
On comparing fig. 3, No. III., with fig. 7, No. II., 
it ,viII be seen that the dotted line in the latter cor- 
responds to the shaded part of the former, and vice 
'Cersá, but that the group (e) is the same in each; 
in fact, the shafts of which this is the section run in 
an unbroken line from the vault to the very base of 
the cathedral. Thus the columns of Cologne exhi- 
bit a perfect developement of the idea which \vas 
first indistinctly apprehended by \Villiam of Sens; 
their shafts may be arranged into three groups, two 
of \vhich (6, 6,) support the intercolumnar arches, 
and represent steIns, from which a ß '}', &c. branch 
off-the third (e) rising far above these arches, 
branches off into three ribs, t\VO diagonal and one 
transverse. 
Here, then, is a second series of changes, tending 
towards the same end as the former, and terminat- 
ing in the same building. 
I no\v con1e to the feature \vhich, of all others, 
imparts to the architecture of the 13th and ] 4 th 
centuries its character of elasticity-window ttracery. 
The origin of this relnarkable feature is involved 
in some obscurity. If ,ve begin, as \ve have hitherto 
VOL. II. ß b 
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done, ,vith the Roman fOr111S, and tracp then1 
through their successive modifications, ,ve arrive at 
nothing like it. 'Ve do indeed trace a series of 
changes in the '1Æ'indo'lv, parallel to those ,vhich have 
been noticed in the rib, al-clt, and co!il17171, but this 
presents us \"ith no link that looks eycn like the 
gerlll of tracery. It begins \vith the siugle-ligltled 
round-l leaded windol(). 'Ve then find this single 
light supported, a
 it ,vere, by t,vo small blank ,vin- 
do\vs, one on each side, as in Christ Church. After- 
,vards, these also becan1e light.,.. Then all three "-ere 
pointed. ....\ t last they emerge as the many lighted 
lancet window, such as that in the Christ Church 
Chapter-house. And here \ve COlne to an abrupt 
termination, \vhich, indeed, we ackno,vledge as 3 
natural one. The choice specilnen of architecture, 
to \vhich I have just alluded 111ust approve itself to 
eyery one as complete (TiÀ::tóv TL) by the evident 
harmony of its parts, the identity of character ex- 
hibited in its vaulting, its clustered pilasters, anù 
its \"indo,vs. IIere, then, \ve Inight suppose that 
taste \vould bave rested satisfied, and that none but 
puerile' lovers of novelty \yould have attenlpted any 
thing beyond. 
Yet, if \ve turn to the style \yhich ilnnlediately 
succeeded, \ve find starting at once into sudden ex- 
istence a form totally ne\v, yet unquestionably the 
}'ight one,-the true note to c0111plete the chord. 
Fig. IV. is a ,vindo\v in Cologne Cathedral, designed 
about 1250, one of the parliest, as well a
 1110St 
12 
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beautiful, "pccin1ens of tracery. 'V p s})all no,,, 
attempt to suggest a process, by ,vhich it may have 
occurred to its designers. 
As far back as the reign of Stephen, \vhen the 
,vindo,,"s of churches ,vere beginning to assume the 
lancet character in its rudest form, we find occa- 
sionally in their to,vers what looks like the germ of 
a different style. A very rude specimen occurs in 
the tower of Christ Church Cathedral: vide fig. I. 
This is obviously a blank window', ,vith three open- 
ings cut in the back to adlnit light to the belfry. 

Iy second specimen, fig. II. is taken from the tower 
of St. Giles's Church, Oxford; its date is not histori- 
cally known, but can scarcely be fixed much later 
than the middle of the 12th century. It looks like 
an imitation of Christ Church, and is clearly an im- 
provenlent upon it. It will be observed that this 
,vindo,v, in its present forn], is not adapted for the 
reception of glass, ,vhich, if introduced in the posi- 
tion D E, would destroy the relief of the shafts, by 
cutting them in two, and sho\ving only half on each 
side. In order to fit such a ,vindo,v for this pur- 
pose, without injuring its effect as seen either from 
the inside or the out, it \vould be necessary to adopt 
some such plan as that represented in the section 
fig. III., where there is a duplicate of section fig. 
II., inside the casenlent F G, and the same ,york 
,vhich connects the counterparts is 80 arrangpd as 
not to interfere ,vith the circular appearance of the 
shafts. 


Bb2 
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"Tith the exception, then, of the quatre foil, fig. 
III. is fig. II. just so far altered as to adapt it for 
thp body of the church instead of the belfry. An 
instance does not at this moment occur to us, in 
,vhich the quatre foil is so introduced in a ,vindow 
of this character, but the variety ,,
ould certainly 
suggest itself to anyone that had seen Christ Church 
and St. Giles's. 
Now fig. III., inelegant as it is, resembles, in 
many respects, the most elegant specinlens of early 
tracery, especially in the folIo,ving three, ,vhich are 
critical, as they distinguish the early tracery, from 
that which succeeded it. 
]. The mullion in early tracery is made up of 
t,YO shafts, as D D, connected in such a manner as 


to leave them apparently free, and not to interfere 
"l'ith the simp1icity of their effect by introducing 
other lines; in this respect it materially differs from 
B, and still more from C, the forms which after- 
wards superseded it: i. e. when viewed either froln 
within or ,vithout, it much more resembles the sim- 
ple shaft of St. Giles's than they do. 
'2. In early tracery, the bending lines at the head 



of the window are not continuations of the straight 
shaft, but are separated from it, as in the ,vindow 
of St. Giles's, by a capital. This ,vas after\vards 
dropped. 
3. In the early windows, the points p p are de- 
B tached from the sides of 
p the main arch, and each 
compartment is similar 
to the ,vhole, as in fig. A. 
Afterwards this leading 
form was superseded by 
that of fig. B. 
These three characteristics of the early tracery 
seem to indicate an origin something of the kind 
which we have assigned to it. They are all points 
of resemblance between figs. III. and IV., or, indeed, 
II. and IV. Still, however, the chasm ,vhich sepa- 
rates these specimens is a ,vide one, and "\ve must 
be content, for the present, to leave it so. In the 
mean time I would suggest that it is not so wide 
in reality as in appearance. 
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If we leave out of 
consideration the minor 
details, proportion of 
mullions, &c., and look 
only to the bending 
lines, the difference be- 
tween the two forms 
reduces itself to some- 
thing very simple. The step from the first to tho 
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second of the annexed figures is not a very Lold one, 
and if maùe at all, \vould be made at once. But, 
whatever may have been the process that suggested 
the first conception of tracery, there can be no 
doubt that its introduction added greatly to the 
harmonv of Gothic architecture, that its substitu- 
J 
tion for the lancet ,vindo,v "ras not capricious, but 
natura], and in an especial nlallner promoted that 
very effect, to,vards ,vhich all the changes ,vhich 
,ve have noticed had for a long tinle been tending,- 
ela
ticily. 
N. B.-It ,vill be observed that the ,vriter of 
these articles has assumed the date of Coutance 
Cathedral to be unkno,vn; he does not profe
s to 
have exalnined thp question ,vith Ininute attention, 
but of this he is certain, that the evidence conlDlonl y 
put for,vard, riz. the recorù quoted in l\Ir. Cottlnan's 
Normandy, does not of itself ,,-arrant a conclusion 
so inconsistent ,vith every ,veIl established fact in 
the history of architecture. 



A 1'II0UGHT FOR TIIOSE WIIO 'VIbH TO 
SIIORTEN TIlE PRA YER BOOK 1. 


" I, even I only, am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away." 


THE point I would suggest for consideration is 
serious. Gladly would I see it treated by a fitter 
person; but as no one else speaks, I must. 
The feature of our Church Services ,vhich has been 
1110st generally disapproved is their length. This is 
supposed to exhaust attention unnecessarily, and so 
to put a stumbling-block in the ,yay of devotion. 
N o\V I adn1Ït the fact' .that they do exhaust attention, 
but I very n1uch question ,vhether the fault. is .in the 
length of the Services. I an1 far from saying this 
in a spirit of censure; the subject is too painfully 
humiliating for snch thoughts to find place. But 
really it does seem much too generally assumed, that 
those \vho are unable to pray attentively in the 
language of the Church of England, would be able 
to pray attentively in any language \vhatever. It 
does seem much too generally left out of sight that 
to pray as \ve ought is one of the most difficult of 


I [Part of this Tract, which was written in 1833, will be found 
in Tracts for the Times, No. D.] 
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human duties; that whether the Services of the 
Church are ,vearisome or not, prayer is itself ,veari- 
some; and that ,vithout very distinct self-examina- 
tion no one has any right to attribute his own 
,veariness to any thing but his own deficiencies. 
Let it not be thought that to speak thus of 
prayer betokens a cold or gl00n1Y disposition; nlany 
,viII doubtless recoil frolTI the statement, yet let 
thelTI not conùemn it hastily. I think it ,viII be 
found to have been the opinion of persons ".hom 
've cannot welJ suspect either of gloom or coldness. 
If prayer is the easy, the cheerful service which it 
is no,v generally supposed to be, I am at a loss to 
account for the practice so frequently mentioned in 
Scripture of conlbining it ,vith another service, the 
very reverse of easy and cheerful. To little pur- 
pose ,vere it, in this case, that the knees of holy 
Da vid ,vere ",veak through fasting, and his bones 
dried up for ,vant of fatness:" to little pnrpose that 
holy Daniel ",vas in mourning full three ,veeks, 
and ate no pleasant bread, neither caDle flesh nor 
,vine into his mouth, neither did he anoint himself 
at all till three ,veeks ,vere fulfilled;" that" he :set 
his face unto the Lord God to seek by prayer and 
suppJication \vith fasting and sackcloth and ashes ;" 
to little purpose that N ehenliah "sat down and 
,vept and fasted," when "he prayed before the God 
of heaven;" or that blessed Anna, the daughter of 
Phanuel, "departed not froln the Temple, but 
served God ,vith fa:stings and prayers night and day. 
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'Vill it be said that all this ,vas Judaisnl? the 
fruit of a cold creed and fornlal ritual? Be it cold 
and be it formaI,-it is a coldness and formality 
"'Thich Jesus Christ did not fear to encourage among 
His disciples. "They said unto Jesus, Why do 
the disciples of John fast often and make prayers, 
and likewise the disciples of the Pharisees, but 
Thine eat and drink? But He said unto them, 
Can ye make the children of the bridechamber fast 
while the Bridegroom is with them? but the days 
,viII come when the Bridegroom shall be taken 
a,vay from them, and then shall they fast in those 
days." After the death of Jesus His disciples like- 
wise ,vere to fast; in this point at least they were 
to resemble the disciples of John and the disciples 
of the Pharisees. 
Thus the practice of c0l11bining prayer and fasting 
is Scriptural; and is sanctioned in the N e,v Testa- 
ment as "'Tell as the Old. I shall not attempt to 
argue from this; it has been thrown out for each 
man's private consideration: yet one thing I ,vould 
suggest, that it must have some meaning, and that 
an inlportant one; and that those ,vho have not 
very distinct ideas what it means, should not take 
for granted either that they understand tIle real 
difficulty of prayer, or have taken the necessary 
steps to remedy it. 
For these and other reasons, "'Thich conscience ,viII 

nforce better than argument, I ,volIld press upon 
Inenlbers of the Church of England, that the diffi- 
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culty they experience in attending to our :Forms of 
Prayer, Inay turn out to be not remediable by any 
alteration in those Forms; that persons who are 
cold in repeating long prayers cannot be 
ure they 
,vould repeat short ones earnestly; and that if the 
thoughts \vith \vhich they have associated old 
prayers are undevotional, they Inight possibly asso- 
ciatp no better thoughts ,yith ne\v ones. It Dlay 
be safely said that the appetite for expedients to 
Blake duty easy is no synlptom of a healthy state 
of mind. The nlan \vho has a pain in hi
 right 
shoulder thinks he should bear it better in his left, 
and he \yho is dying of the gout fancies he \vould 
gladly exchange it for the stone. A nd so it is ,vith 
the ùi
ca!Ses of the soul. 


" In life's long sickness evermore 
Our thoughts are tossing to and fro, 
\Ve change our posture o'er and o'er, 
But cannot rest nor cheat our woe. 


" \\T ere it not better to lie still ; 
Let Ilim strike home, and bless tlIe rod: 
Never so safe, as when our will 
Yields undiscerned by all but God." 


[But to proceed:] As it seenlS at least doubtful 
\vhether any good \vollld arise fronl shortening our 
Services, so it seems at least possible that evil 
n1Ïght. These Services, as they no\y stand, are but 
a very small part of the l\.ncient Christian "r 01'- 
ship; and though people now-a-days think thenl 
too long, there can be no doubt the ancient Christ- 
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ians ,vould have thought theln too short. No,,,", 
I am far from assuming that the ancient Christians 
,vere right, and that people now-a-days are wrong: 
but I think others nlay fairly be called on not to 
aSSUlne the reverse. On such points it is safest to 
aSSUlne nothing, but to take facts as we find them: 
and the facts are these. 
In ancient times, Christians understood very 
literally an that the Bible says about prayer. David 
had said, "Seven times a day do I praise Thee," 
and St. Paul had said, "Pray al,vays." These texts 
they did not feel at liberty to explain away, but 
cOlllplying ,vith them to the letter, praised God 
seven times a day, besides their morning and 
evening prayers. Their hours of devotion ,vere, in 
the day time, 6, 9, 12, and 3, which were called 
the Horæ Canonicæ; in the night, 9, 12, and 3, ,vhich 
,vere called the N octurns; and besides these, the 
hours of daybreak and retiring to bed I. Not that 
they set apart these hours in the first instance for 
public worship, this was impossible; but they seem 
to have aÍ1ned at praying ,vith OIle accord, and at 
one tirne, even ,vhere they could not do so in Olle 
place. "The Universal Church," saJ's Bishop Pat- 
rick, "anciently observed certain set hours of 


I [The daily Services may be enumerated in several ways. 
Vide Tracts for the Times, No. 75, the idea and groundwork of 
which was the Author's, but the MS. containing it in too im- 
perfect a state to publish.] 
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prayer, that all Christians throughout the world 
luight at the sallIC time join together to glorify 
(jod; and some of them \vere of opinion that the 
Angelical IIost, being acquainted with those hours, 
took that tinle to join their prayers and l}raises with 
those of the Church." The IIymns and Psalnls 
appropriated to these hours \vere, in the first in- 
stance, intended only for private meditation; but 
after\vards, when rengious societies ,vcre formed, 
and persons ,vho had \vithdrawn from secular busi- 
ness lived together for purposes of devotion, chant- 
ing ,vas introduced, and they ,vere arranged tor 
congregational \vorship. Throughout the Churches 
which used the Latin tongue, the same Services 
,vere adopted ,vith very little variation; and in 
Roman Catholic countries they continue in use, 
with only a fe\v modern interpolations, even to this 
day. 
The length of these Services will be in SODle 
degree understood from the fact, that ill the course 
of every \veek they go through the \vhole book of 
Psalms. The \vriter has been to]d by a distin- 
guished person \vho was once a Ronlan Catholic 
Priest, that the time required for their performance 
averages three hours a ùay throughout the year. 
The process of transition from this primitive 
Dlode of \,,"orship, to that no,v used in the Church 
of England, ,vas gradual. Long before the abolition 
of the Latin Service, the ancient hours of worship 
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had fallen into disuse; in religious societies the 
daily and nightly Services had been arranged in 
groups under the names of Matins and Vespers; 
and those "rho prayed in private were allowed to 
suit their hours of prayer to their convenience, pro- 
vided only that they went through the whole Spr- 
vices each day. N either is it to be supposed that 
this modified demand ,vas at all generally compJied 
,vith. Thus, in the course of tinle, the views and 
feelings. with ,vhich prayer had been regarded by 
the early Christians, became antiquated; the forms 
renlained, but stripped of their original meaning; 
Services were compressed into one, which had been 
originally distinct; the idea of united worship, with 
a vie,v to which identity of tinle and language had 
been maintained in different nations, ,vas forgotten, 
the identity of time had been abandoned, and the 
identity of language ,vas not thought worth pre- 
serving. Conscious of the incongruity of primitive 
forms and nlodern feelings, our Reformers under- 
took to construct a Service more in accordance 
with the spirit of their age. They adopted the 
English language; they curtailed the already com- 
pressed ritual of the early Christians, so arranging 
it that the Psalms should be gone through monthly 
instead of ,veekly; and carrying the spirit of com- 
pression still further, they added to the Matin Ser- 
vice, ,,
hat had hitherto been '\vholly distinct from it, 
the 
lass Service or Communion. 
Since the Refornlation, the t:;alne gradua] change 
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in the prevailing notions of prayer has \vorkeù its 
,vay steadily but generally. The Services, as they 
,vere left by the Reforluers, were, as they had been 
from the first ages, daily Services; it ,vas reserved 
for the last three centuries to adopt the notion of 
a 'lveekly Service. .L\re they not in a fair ,vay to 
become 'lnuJlthly f 
This, it will be said, is an argument not so lnuch 
for retaining the presènt fornl of the l')rayer Book, 
as for reverting to ,,?hat is older. To DIY o\vn mind, 
it is an argnnlent for sOlllething different from 
either, for diffidence. I very lunch doubt \yhether 
in these days the spirit of true devotion is at all 
understood, and ,vhether an attempt either to go 
for\yurd of buck,vard, lnay not lead our innovations 
to th(\ 
ame result. "If the blind lead the blind, 

hall they not both fall into the ditch ?" 



TIlE ANTIQUITY OF THE EXISTING 
LITURGIES 1. 


ALL Liturgies no\v existing, except those in use in 
Protestant countries, profess to be derived froBl 
very relllote antiquity. So likely is it, ho,vever, 
that in the lapse of ages, considering the extreme 
ignorance in ,vhich many parts of Christendonl have 
been imlnersed, interpolations almost to any extent 
should have crept into the formulæ of the different 
Churches, that little \veight seems at first sight due to 
them 3S traditionary depositories of ancient doctrine. 
Judging from the opinions and character of those 
to ,vhose custody they have been cOlnmitted, one 
,voldd be disposed to treat then1 rather as accumu- 
lations of every kind of superstition, than relics of 
ancient evangelical simplicity, to examine them 
rather as exhibitions of the gradual decay of Christ- 
ianity, than as monuments of ,vhat it ,vas. 
Unlikely, ho,vever, as it lnight appear before- 
hand, learned men, "Tho have undertaken the la- 
borious task of examining them, have been led to 
fornl a different estinlate of their value. Certain, 


1 [The following was drawn up in 183.') for the Tracts for the 
Times, of which it forms K o. 63.1 
.J 
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indeed, it is that they have been much interpolated, 
and in parts corrupted; but it seems to be admitted 
at last, after long and patient research, that llluch 
likewise has been handed do\vn from the first unin- 
terpolated, and that llleans exist for ascertaining 
what parts are interpolated and \vhat pure and 
genuIne. 
Among many renlarkable facts, \vhich have been 
. 
brought to light respecting the antiquity of exist- 
ing Liturgies, the follo\villg is among the lllOst 
striking :- 
There exists at the present day, scattered through 
J udæa, 1\Iesopotamia, Syria, and the southern part 
of Asia 1\Iinor, which formerly made up the Patri- 
archate of Antioch, a sect of heretical Christians, 
called J acobites or l\lonophysites, \vho \vere anathe- 
matized 1383 years since, at the council of Chalce- 
don, A.D. 451. This ancient sect has from that 
time to this persisted in its separation from the 
orthodox Church, and no COlllll1ullion has subsisted 
bet\veen the t\VO; each regarding the other as 
heretical. For a long tillle earh preserved their 
separate establishments in the different churches 
and dioceses, and each their o\yn patriarch in the 
metropolitan ci!'y. By degrees, ho\vever, the Or- 
thodox becanle the inferior party, and on the l\fa- 
hometan invasion, finding themsel yes no longer able 
to lllaintain an independent existence, fell back on 
the support of the patriarch of Constantinople, ,vho
e 
dependents they ackno\vledge themselves at the pre- 
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sent day. The l\Ionophysites, on the contrary, \yere 
patronized by the invaders, and having been thus 
enabled to support their ancient establishment, re- 
main in undisturbed possession of their sees, and 
represent the ancient patriarchate of Antioch. N O\V 
these l\Ionophysites use at this day a Liturgy in the 
Syriac language, ,vhich they ascribe to the Apostle 
St. J alnes ; and the remarkable fact about this 
Liturgy is, that a great part of it coincides ,vith a 
Greek Liturgy used once a year by the orthodox 
Church at Jerusalem, expression for expression. 
80 that one must evidently be a translation of the 
other. 
A coincidence of this kind bet\veen the nlost 
solemn religious rites of t,vo Churches, ,vhich have 
for 1383 ypars avoided all comn1union ,vith each 
other, of course proves the parts \vhich coincide to 
be more than 1383 years old. 
Another remarkable fact, not indeed so striking 
as this, but perhaps as essentially va]uable, is ex- 
hibited to us in the Patriarchate of 
\lexandria. 
The 11Ïstory of the 1\Ionophysites and Orthodox in 
that country, is much the same as in the Patriarch- 
ate of Antioch; except, indeed, that the depression 
of the Orthodox has been still more complete. 
In this Patriarchate the l\Ionophysites still profess 
to use the ancient Liturgy of the country, ,vhich 
they ascribe to 8t. Cyril, one of the early patriarchs. 
It is in the Coptic language, but appears to be a 
translation fronl Greek, and is sometimes spoken of 
VOL. II. C C 
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as " the Liturgy of St. 
Iark lrhich Cyril perfected." 
N o,,
 it cannot, indeed, be said in this instance, that 
any thing resembling this Liturgy is still in use 
anlong the Orthodox in Egypt; ho,vever \,e kno,v, 
that as late as the t,velfth century a Liturgy ,"vas in 
use among them ,,'hich bore the title of St l\Iark's : 
and yery curious it is that in a rell10te convent of 
Calabria, inhabited bv oriental 1110nks of the orùer 
of St. Basil, a Greek 111anuscript bas been found of 
the tenth or eleventh century, entitled the Liturgy 
of 8t 
lark, evidently intended for th
 use of .l\lex- 
andria. 1 t contains a prayer for the raising the 
"
aters of the Nile to their just level, and another 
for" the holy and blessed Pope," the ancient style 
of the .l\lexandrian patriarchs: and, on comparing 
it ".ith the Coptic Liturgy of the l\Ionophysites, 
it is at once recognized as the sanle rite, except, 
indeed, that in a fc'," points it approximates to the 
Liturgy of Constantinople. 
If then it should be thought that St. l\Iark's 
Liturgy, as given in this 111anuscript, is the sanle 
St. l\Iark's Liturgy \vhich \vas once in use anlong 
the Orthodox of Alexandria, ".C can hardly doubt 
that so far as it coincides ,,'ith that 110\V in use 
an10ng the l\IonophJsitcs, both are anterior to the 
separation of the parties, i. c. more tban 1383 years 
old. 
Other Liturgies there like,vise are, besides those 
of Antioch and Alexandria, to \"hich \ve may safely 
assJgn very great antiquity. One of tbese, \vhich 
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bears the name of St. Basil's, and is no,v universal1y 
adopted by the Greek Church, "from the northern 
shore of Russia to the extremities of Abyssinia, and 
from the Adriatic and Baltic Seas to the farthest 
coast of Asia," is believed to have undergone very 
little alteration, from times still more remote than 
even the era of the 
Ionopl}ysite schism. A 1\IS. 
of this Liturgy ",,'as found by l\lontfaucon in the 
Barbarini Library at Rome, w'hich that profound 
antiquary pronounced to be above 1000 years old 
at the time he ,,,rote, i. e. 124 years since, and 
,vhich, consequently ,vas ,vritten about the tÌ1ne of 
the Council in Trullo, A.D. 691. No,v, at the tinle 
of this counci1, we kno,v that not so much as a 
doubt existed of the genuineness of the text, as it 
,vas cited by 227 Eastern Bishops, as an undoubted 
record of St. Basil's opinions. Their decree opens 
th K " B ' À 
... K -, À ' 
us:- at 'Ya
 Uo-L HOÇ 0 T1Je; U{(rU
EHtJV fKK 1]Cftue; 
' A ' 't , À ' ,... " , 
PX tf.7TtCfK07rOe;, OV TO K EOe; KUTU ,7TUGUV T1JV OLKOVl1fVJ]V 

d
ra!lev È'Yì'r
pwe; T1ìv !lVCfTLK
V 
l1iv LErOVr'YLUV 7ra
a- 

E
WKÓTf.Ç-, K. T. À. . . . If then we possess the text of 
St. Basil's Liturgy, such as it ,vas ",-hen appealed to 
on a controverted question only 310 years after it 
,vas "Titten, and that too by an assembly so likely 
to be ,veIl informed respecting its value, ,ve may 
perhaps adnlit its genuineness without much hesi- 
tation. 
Another Liturgy, which can be traced back \vith 
tolerable certainty to very remote times, is the 
R0111an l\Iissal. Mr. Pahner has shown that ,ve 
cc2 
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lIavp abundance of materials for ascertaining the 
text of this Liturgy, as it stood in the tinle of Gre- 
gory the Great, patriarch of Rome, A.D. 590, by 
,,,hon1 it ,vas revised and in SOlne parts enlarged. 
There also seeins to be good reason for believing 
that one of the 1\IS8. ,vhich has been preserved, 
exhibits it to us in a still earlier stage, such as it 
,,,,as left by Pope GelJLsius, its fornler reviser, about 
100 years before the tÏ1ne of Gregory. This ancient 
1\18. "as found by Tholnasius in the Queen of 
S\veden's library. [t i
 divided into several books, 
as the Gelasian Sacramentaryappears to have been, 
and in other respects differs froIn that of Gregory 
just ,vhere hi
tory infornls us the Gela
ian did. It 
appears to have been ,vritten during, or not long 
after, the time of Gregory the Great, but in some 
remote province to ,vhich the additions and altera- 
tions introduced by that prelate had not yet pene- 
trated. Nay, farther, learned men appear to agree 
that there exists a 1\18. still more ancient than this, 
from ,,,hich the canon of the mass nla)T be ascer- 
tained as it stood before the revisal of Gelasius, 
even so long back as the time of Leo the Great, 
i. e. as early as the 
Ionophysite schism. This 1\18. 
,vas found in the library of the Chapter of ,r erona, 
and its merits have been very minutely canvassed 
by the most learned antiquaries. It also deserves 
to be noticed, that at the tinle ,vhen the Roman 
Liturgy ,vas undergoing these successive revisals, a 
tradition all along prevailed attributing to one part 
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of it an apostolic origin; and that this part does 
not appear to have undergone any change \vhat- 
ever. Vigilius, \vho ,vas Pope bet,veen the times 
of Gelasius and Gregory, tells us that the " canoni- 
cal prayers," or ,vhat are no, v called the " Canon of 
the l\Iass," had been "handed dOWTI as an apostoli- 
cal tradition." And much earlier ,ve hear the same 
from Pope Innocent, \vho adds that the Apostle 
from \vhom they derived it "
as St. Peter. 
On the ,vhole, then, it appears that of the exist- 
ing Liturgies one, viz. that of St. Basil, can be 
traced ,vith tolerable certainty to the fourth century, 
anù three others to the middle of the fifth; and 
that respecting these three a tradition prevailed 
ascribing one of them to the A postle St. James, 
another to St. l\Iark, and the third to St. Peter. 
But curious as these results are, those \vhich 
follo,v from comparing the above Liturgies ,vith 
others no, v existing, and \vith one another, are still 
nlore curIOUS. The Liturgies of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, difter so materially as compositions, 
that neither can ,vith any reason be supposed to 
have been taken ti'onI the other; it is ho,vever true, 
\vith a singular exception, to be presently noticed, 
that no Liturgy either exists no\v, or ever appears 
to have existed, \vhich is not a copy from one or 
other of theIne The Liturgy of St. Basil, striking 
as are some of the features in ,vhich it differs frolll 
that of Antioch, is, neverthelps
, evidently a super- 
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structure raised on that basis: the cODlposition of 
both is the snllle, i. e. the parts \vhich they bave in 
COlnmon follo,v in the sallIe order. The sanIe may 
be ::;aid of the Constantinopolitan Liturgy, COlllDlonly 
attributed to St. Chrysostoln, of that of thp Arlne- 
nian Church, and of the florid and ycrbose composi- 
tions in u
e aUlong tbe N estorians of 
Iesopotan1Ìa. 
.So that th(\ Liturgy of ..t\ntioch, COTIllllonly attri- 
buted to St. J 
nncs, nppear
 to be' the basis of all 
the oriental Liturgies. In the 
anle Dlanner a 
remarkable correspondenct' suL
ist
 bct,veen the 
Liturgy of Ethiopia and thp ....\Jexandrian Liturgy 
attributed to St. 
Iark. And so like,visc the an- 
cient Liturgies of l\Iilan, and of ROluan Africa, 
\vhich last indt'ed hn
 not becn pre
crved, and can 
only be collected froll1 the \\Titings of the Fathers, 
are characterized by the Inarked peculiarities of the 
Roman 1\Ii
'al of St. Peter. The exception, ,,-hich 
I nbove noticed, is the ancient Gothic Liturgy of 
Gaul and Spain, \vhich, froDl the fragments that 
have been preservcd of it, appear
 to havc agreed 
in conlposition ,,,ith neither of the three, but to 
have been an independent ritp; and this Liturgy, 
1\lr. Pahner, by a very euriou'"ì arguluent, traces to 
the Apostle St. John. Jlere, then, ,ve arri ve at 
one remarkable result: it appears, from all \ve can 
learn, that throughout the ".hole ,yorld, there neither 
exist no"", nor eyer haye existed, Inore than four 
independent forlns of Liturgy; a circlullstance "hich, 
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of itself, giYe
 some credibility to the supposition 
other,,-ise ;:,uggested, that these four ,"ere of Apos- 
tolic origin. 
The confirmation of this supposition, ,yhich results 
frOUl conlparing the four independent rites, i
, if 
possible, 
till lllore remarkable. For ,vhile, on the 
one hand, the diversity of the composition
 proves 
that their author
, ,,-hoever they ,vere, did not feel 
bound to copy, either from the other, or from any 
COlumon original; so the identity of the lllatter 
proves that they ,,'ere exactly agreed in sentiment, 
and intinlately conversant ,,,ith each other's habits 
of thought. Had these Liturgies resembled one 
another less, ,ve luight have attributed theln to 
sources ,vholly indepenclent, to the influence of any 
four great n1Ïnd
, ,vhich may have arisen at different 
times, and acquired a
eendency in their own region
 
of Christendom. Had they differed less, it might 
have been supposable that sonle single Saint, 
though not an Apostle, some Ambrosp or Athana- 
sius, or Cyprian, nlight gradually have extended his 
religiou
 influence still more universally. Though, 
eyen so, great difficulties ,vould have attended either 
supposition. A
 it is, ho,vever, ,ve have to look for 
four persons, each ,,,ith predominating influence in 
distinct and distant portions of the ,,,"orld; yet all 
so united in thought, as to make it certain they had 
been educated in the same school. :K othing less 
than this ,viII account at once for the reselllblances 
and differences of the four ancient Liturgies; and 
8 
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this it ,vould be vain to look for after the A po
toIic 
age. 
Such i
 the general character of the argument 
re
ulting froln a compari
on uf these curious docu- 
nlents, each of ,vhich can independently bp traced 
baek to the u1Ïddle of the fifth century, and ,,
hich 
appear, at that tiInc, to ha'\'c conllll:lndeù the saDIe 
exclu
ivc respect a
 at prc!":cllt. 
To in
titute the cOIlJpari
Oll here in such a lnan- 
ner, n
 to enahlt-
 thp reader to judge tor hiulself, is, 
of course, out of the que
tioll, involving, as it doe
, 
,.er) lninutc and extellsi ye re
earche
. The fol- 
lo,ving l)articular
, ho,,-cver, luay perhaps be not 
altogether ullilltere:sting, ho,vcver incomplete. 


1. It appear
 fronI 
Ir. Pahner's valuable ,york, 
that all the ancient Liturgies no,,- existing, or 
,yhirh can he proyp(] ever to have exi
ted, resen1ble 
one another in the fol1o,,-ing points :- 
(1.) ...\11 of then1 direct, that, previous to C0111- 
munion, tho
e ",-ho intend tu comn1unicate shall 
exchange " the ki
8 of peace." 
(2.) In all of theIn, thp lnore particular] 
 soleuln 
part of the service, COlllluellces ,vith \vords exactly 
ans" ering to the English, "Lift up rour hearts," 
&c. as far as ,,' IIoly Father, ..A_hnig.hty Everlasting 
God." 
(3.) All contain the IIyrnll, ,,, Therefore \vith 
Angels and A rchallgels," &c. \yith very trifling 
varieties of expression. 
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(4.) Also, they all contain a Prayer, ans\vering in 
su bstance to ours "for the ,vhole state of Christ's 
Church militant :" 
(5.) Also like\vise another Prayer (which has 
been excluded from the English Ritual) "for the 
rest and peace of all those who have departed this 
life in God's faith and fear," concluding ,,-ith a 
Prayer for communion ,vith them. 
(6.) Also a commelTIoration of our LORD'S words 
and actions in the institution of the Eucharist, 
,vhich is the same, almost ,yord for ,vord, in every 
Liturgy, but is not taken from any of the four 
Scripture accounts. 
(7.) A sacrificial oblation of the Eucharistic bread 
and \vine. 
(8.).L\ Prayer of eonsecration, that Goel ,vill "make 
the bread and ,vine the Body ant] Blood of Christ." 
(9.) Directions to the Priest for breaking tbe 
consecrated bread. 
(10.) The Lord's Prayer. 
( ] ].) Comnlunion. 
2. These parts are al\vays arranged In one of 
the four folIo\ving orders I. 


1 The English Reformers prefer an order different from any 
of these; viz.- 


ENGLISH ORDER. 


3. Prayers for the Church on 
earth. 
1. Lift up your hearts, &c. 
2. Therefore with Angels, &c. 
4. Consecration. 


5. Commemoration of our 
Lord's words. 
11. Communion. 
9. The Lord's Prayer. 
6. Oblation. 
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ST. PETER'S LITURGY. 
Roman, !tfilu,nese, African. 
1. Lift up your hearts, &c. 
2. Therefore with Angels, &c. 
3. Prayers for the Church on 
earth. 
4. Consecration Prayer. 
5. Commemoration of our 
Lord's words. 
6. The Oblation. 
7. Prayers for the dead -Cill 
Christ J. 
8. Breaking of bread. 
9. The Lord's Prayer. 
10. The kiss of peace. 
11. Communion. 


ST. l\IARK's ltlTURGY. 
Egyptian and Ethiopian. 
10. The kiss of peace. 
1. Lift up your hearts, &c. 
3. Prayers for the Church on 
earth. 
7. Prayers for the dead [in 
Christ]. 
2. Therefore with Angels, &c. 
5. Commemoration of our 
Lord's words. 
6. The Oblation. 
4. Consecration Prayer. 
R. Breaking of bread. 
9. The Lord's Prayer. 
11. Communion. 


ST. JAMES'S LITURGY. 
Oriental. 
10. The kiss of peace. 
1. Lift up your hearts, &c. 
2. Therefore with Angels. 
5. Commemoration of our 
Lord's words. 
6. The Oblation. 
4. Consecration Prayer. 
3. Prayers for the Church on 
earth. 
7. Prayers for the dead [in 
Christ]. 
9. The Lord's Prayer. 
8. Breaking of hread. 
11. Communion. 


ST. JOHN'S LITURGY. 
Gallican, Ephesian, and 1.1/ozarabic. 
3. Prayers for the Church on 
earth. 
7. Prayers for the dead [in 
Christ J. 
10. The kiss of peace. 
1. Lift up your hearts, &c. 
2. Therefore with Angels, &c. 
5. Commemoration of our 
Lord's words. 
ü. The Oblation. 
4. Consecration Prayer. 
B. Breaking of bread. 
9. The Lord's Prayer. 
Ill. Communion. 


rrhus it appears that the four original fOr111S frolll 
\rhich all the Liturgies in the \vorld have been 
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taken, resemble one another too Dluch to have 
gro"ïl up independently, and too little to have been 
copied from one another. 


3. On a conlpari
on of the different foruls of 
Oblation and Consecration, it '\yill be seen that III 
each of the four original Liturgies, the Eucharist is 
regarded as a 
I ystery and as a Sacrifice. 


THE R03L\N FOR)I. 


(This is translated fron1 the 
Iissal now in use in the Church 
of Rome.) 

rHEREFORE, 0 Lord, \ve beseech Thee graciously 
to accept this oblation of our bounden service, from 
us and frolll thy ,vhole family. Dispose our days 
in thy peace, and cOllluland us to be deli vereù frolll 
eternal daulnatiou, and to be 11ulubered in the 
congregation of Thine elect, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


""]lÎch oblation 
do thou, 0 God, ""ye beseech 1'hee, 
vouchsafe to render, 
in all respects, ble
sed, approved, effectual, 
rea
onable, and acceptable; 
that it may be Iuade unto us 
the Body and Blood of Thy mo
t beloved Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 
,,,rho, the day before lIe suffered, 
took bread into His holy and venerable hands, 
and lifting up IIis eyes to heaven, 
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to Thee, I-lis God and Father Ahnighty ; 
giving thanks to Thee; 
He ble
:-.ed it, brake it, 
and gave it to I-lis disciples, 


sa
Tlng, 
Take and eat ye all of this: 
for this is l\Iy boùy. 
Tn like lnanner, after lIe haJ suppeJ; 
taking al
o this gloriou
 cup 
into lIi
 holy and venerable bands, 
giving thank
 likc\vise unto Thee, 
lIe ble
::5ed it, and gave it to IIi'S disciple
, 


saYIng, 
Takp and drink ye all of it : 
for this is the cup of j\I Y blood, 
of the N c\\r allJ Eternal Testament, 
the 1\1 y
tcry of Faith; 
,yhich shall be ;:,hcd for you anJ for lnany, 
for the rell1Î::5sion of sins. 
As often as Je shall do these things, 
ye shall do thenl in renleulbrancp of 
Ie. 
\ 'Therefore, 0 Lord, \ve, Thy servants, 
and also Thy holy people, 
having in rpmelubrance 
both the blessed passion 
of the same Thy Son Chri
t our Lurd, 
and al80 Ilis resurrection fronl the dead, 
and like,vise IIis triunlphant ascension into the 
hea vens, 
oflcr unto Thy glorious 
Iaje
ty, 
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of Thine o,yn gifts and presents, 
a pure Il0st, a holy Host, an immaculate Host, 
the holy bread of eternal life, 
and the cup of everlasting salvation. 
Upon ,yhich vouchsafe to look 
,,
ith a propitious and serene countenance, 
and accept them 
as Thou ,'.ert pleased graciously to accept 
the gifts of Thy righteous servant ....\.bel, 
the sacrifice of our patriarch A brahaul, 
and the holy Sacrifice, the in1D1aculate Host, 
,vhich Thy high-priest 
Ielchizedek 
offered to Thee. 
"r e humbly beseech Thee, 0 Almighty God, 
comn1and these things to be carried 
by the hands of Thy holy Angel:4 
unto Thy High Altar, 
in the presence of Thy divine 
Iajesty, 
that as many of us 
as by the participation of this ...'\ltar 
shall receive 
the most sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son, 
may be replenished with all heavenly benediction 
and grace, 
through the same Christ our Lord. 
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THE ORIENTAL FOR
I" 


(This is taken from Dr. Brett's translation of the Liturgy of 
St. James, used at the present day by the 1\Ionophysites 
throughout the Patriarchate of Antioch; and by the Orthodox 
at Jerusalem on St. James's day.) 


IN the same night that lIe ,vas offered, 
yea oftcrcd up ] IÎInself 
for the life and 
a] vation of the "70rld, 
taking breaù 
into IIi
 holy, inlmaculate, pure, and Î1nnlortal hands, 
looking up to IIcaven, 
and presenting it to Thee, his God and Father, 
lIe gave thank
, 
sanctified and hrake it, 
and gayc it to IIis discipleb and .L\.postles, 
saYlng,- 


Ðeacoll.- For the ren}ission of sins and for ever- 
lasting life. 


Take, eat: 
this is 
I y ùoùy 
,vhich is broken and gi vcn for JOu 
for the rf\nli
sion of "ins. 


R.-An1en. 


Like,vise, after supper lie took the cup, 
and nlixed it ,,
ith ,,'inp and ,vater, 
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and looking up to Heaven, 
and presenting it to Thee, IIis God and Father, 
He gave thankR, 
sanctified and blessed it, 
and tined it ,,'ith the Holy Ghost, 
and gave it to IIis disciples, 
saYIng, 
Drink ye all of this: 
this is 1\1 Y blood of the N e,v Testament, 
,vhicb is shed and given for you and for Inany, 
for the ren1Îssion of sins. 


R. An1en. 


Do this in remembrance of l\Ie. 
For as oft a
 ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, 
ye do 8110"" forth the death of the Son of 1\Ian, 
and confess Llis resurrection, 
until His conling again. 


R.-O Lord, ""e 8ho,,,, forth Thy death, 
and confess Thy resurrection. 


"Therefore, having in relnemhrance, 
His life-giving pa"sion, 
salutary cross, death, burial, and resurrection, 
on the third day from the dead; 
Ilis ascension into heaven, 
and sitting at the right hand of Thee, 
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IIis God and }?ather ; 
and IIis second bright anù terrible appearance, 
,vhen fIe shall come \vith glory 
to judge the quick and dead, 
and shall render to every nlan 
according to his ,,-orks : 
"r e sinners offer unto Thee, 0 IJord, 
this Tremendous and Unbloody Sacrifice, 
beseeching Thee not to deal \yith us after our sins, 
nor re\vard us accorùing to our iniquitics : 
hut according to Thy clelnency 
and ineflhhle love to Inankind, 
oycrlook and blot out 
the halld"Titing that is against Thy scrvants, 
and grant us Thine heavenly and eternal re"
ards, 

uch as cye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
Ilpitber hath it entered into the beart of man to 


concel ve ; 
even such a
 Thou hast prepared 
for them that love Thee. 
And rejcct not this people 
for nle and nlY sins, 0 Lord. 
(Tllen is 'repealed tlrrice,) 
For this people and Thy church 
Inake thcir supplication before Thee. 


R.-Ilave Inercy upon us, 
o Lord God Ahnighty Father. 


I-Iave Inercy upon u
, 
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o God thp Almighty, 
have Inercy upon us, 
() God our Saviour. 
Have mercy upon us, 0 God, 
according to Thy great merc)" : 
and send do\vn upon these gifts 
\vhich are here set before Thee, 
Thy ll10st Holy Spirit, 
even the Lord and Giver of life, 
'vho with Thee, 0 God the Father, 
and \"ith Thine only begotten Son, 
Ii veth and reigneth 
a consubstantial and co-eternal Person: 
\vho spake hy the La\v, 
by the Prophets, and by the N e\v Testanlpnt : 
descended in the fornl of a doyp 
upon our Lord Jesus Christ in thp ri vcr .Jordan, 
and rested upon Rin), 
and caIne down in the shape of fiery tongues 
upon Thy Apostles, 
\yhpn they \vere assemhled on the day of Pentecost, 
in an upper room of holy and glorious Sion. 
Send do,vn, 0 Lord, 
this Thy ll10st Jlol)" Spirit, upon u
, 
and upon these holy gifts, 
here set beforp Thee. 
That by His holy good and gloriouR presence, 
lIe J11af sancti
y and nlake this bread 
the Body of Thy (
hri
t. 
VOL. II. D (1 
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R. An1en. 


And this cup 
t he precious blood of Thy Christ. 


ll. Alnen. 


That all \\"ho are partakers thereof 
Jllay ohtain renlission of their sins, 
and eternal life. 


THE EGYPTIAN .FOR)I. 


(This is taken from Dr Brett's translation of the Liturgy of St. 
l\Iark, used by the J\Ionophysites at this day throughout the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, and by the Orthodox so late as 
the eleventh century.) 


11' the \oo:tnll" Ilight 
"her{\ill H("\ delivered IJimself 
for our sins, 
and "Ta
 about to suffer death for lllallkilld, 

ittil1g do,yn to 
l1pper ,yith JIi
 di
ciples ; 
Hp took bread 
in Ilis holy, 
potles::,'1 and undefiled bands, 
and looking up to 'fhee, I-lis Father, 
but our God and the God of all, 
He gave thanks, 
lIe blessell, He sanctified, and brake it, 
and gav
 it to thenl 
saYIng, 
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Take, eat. 


Ðeacon.-Attend. 


For this is l\ly body 
,vhich is broken and gi ven 
for the remission of sins. 


R.-Amen. 


In like manner 
fIe took the cup after supper, 
and mixing it \vith ,vine and ,vater, 
and looking up to J-{eaven, 
to Thee, His Father, 
but our God, and the God of all, 
He gave thanks, 
He blessed, 
fIe filled it ,vith the Holy Ghost, 
and gave it to His holy and bles
ed Disciples, 
saYIng, 
Drink ye all of this. 


Ðeacon.-Attend again. 


For this is l\ly blood 
of the New Testament, 
'v hich is shed and given 
for you and for 111any, 
D d 2 
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for the rClnission of sins. 
R.-Alnen. 


Do this in relnelubrance of l\le. 
For as often a
 yp shall eat this bread 
and drink thi::, cup, 
ye sho,v forth 1\1 y death" 
and confes\o; 
. 
1\Iy resurrection and ascension 
till 1\1 Y conling again. 
Sho"ring forth, therefore, 
o Lord r\hl1ighty, heavenly I(ing, 
the death of Thiu(\ only-begotten Son, 
our Lord, our God, and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, 
and confessing IIis bles
ed resurrection frolH the 
dead on the third daJ, 
and I-li
 sitting at the right hand of Thee, 
His God and j1-'ather; 
and also looking for IIis second terrihle appearance, 
\vhen lIe shall corne in righteousness 
to judge both the quick and dead, 
and to rendt"r to pvery man according to his \vorks. 
'Ve, 0 Lord, 
ha vc set before Thee Thine 0 \vn, 
out (Jf Thine O\Vl1 gift
 ; 
and \ve pray and beseech Thee, 
o Thou lover of mankind, 
to send òo,,, n from Thy holy heaven, 
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the habitation of Thy d,velling, 
from Thine infinite bosom, 
the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, 
the Holy One, the Lord, the Giver of Life, 
,,,,ho spake in the La,v, in the Prophets, and in the 
Apostles; 
,vho is every ,vhere, 
and fills all things; 
sanctifying whom He pleases, 
not lllinisterially, but according to His own ,viII: 
sinlple in nature, but various in operation. 
The fountain of all divine graces, 
consubstantial with Thee, 
proceeding from Thee, 
and sitting ,vith Thee in the throne of Thy kingdom, 
together with Thy Son our Lord, 
our God, and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Send do,vn Thine IIoly Spirit upon us, 
and upon these loaves and these cups, 
that the Ahnighty God may sanctify and thoroughly 
consecrate thelll; 
making the bread the Body. 


R.-Amen. 


And the cup, 
the Blood of the New Testament 
of our Lord bimseII: 
Ollr God and Saviour, and supreme King, 
Jesus Christ. 
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Dcacnn.- Dc::;ccnd yc Deacons. 


)'1"il'81.- That they may be to u
 
,vho partake of them, 
the means of faith, 
sohriety, health, tClnpcrance, 
anctification, 
tht' relle\ving of our soul, our body, aud spirit; 
the COnl111Unioll of the l)]esscdnes
 of eternal life 
and immortality; 
thp glorifying of Thy IIo]J N aDle 
 
and the ren1Ïssioll of sins. 


The Egyptian rite' contain& cl
e\vherp thp fol- 
lo\ving \vord
, rescluh1ing a part of the l
())nan 
oblation, \vhieb ,vould other\vi"'it' 
celll to 
tand hy 
itself: 


I{ecei ve, 0 Lord, 
unto 'I'hy holy heaYen, and inteJlel"tual .l\.ltar 
in thp I-Icavell of IIcavcn
, 
by the luinistry of Archangels, 
the 

UChal"jstical prait-ìes of tho"'ie 
that oflèr 
acrificcs and oblations to rfhee. 
Reeci ve thcln as Thou didst the Gifts of 'fhv 
righteous Abel, 
the 
acrificp of our Father 
 \ hrahan], 
the incense of ,Zacharias, 
the ahns of Cornelius, 
anrl thp \rido\v'
 ßlitC. 
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THE GALLICAX FOR
I. 


(The following fragment was translated by Dr. Brett, fronì 
l\Iabillon's edition of an ancient 1\18. in the Queen of Sweden's 
Library.) 


o JESUS, 
the good IIigh Priest",. 
come and be in the 11lidst of us, 
as Thou ,vast in the midst of Thy di
ciples ; 
sanctify this oblation, 
that being sanctified, 
,ye may receive it 
by the hand of Thy holy Angel, 
o IIoly Lord and Eternal Redeelller. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in that night in ,yhich He ,ras betrayed, 
took bread, 
and giving thanks, lIe blessed and brake it, 
and gave it to His disciples, 
saying, 
T
kè, -and eat: 
this is 1\ly body 
,vhich shall be delivered for you. 
Do this as oft as ye eat it 
in rellleIII brance of 1\le. 
Like",
ise also the cup, 
after lIe had supper 
saying, 
Thi
 i
 the cup of the N e,v Te
të:unent, 
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in 
I Y blood, 
,vhich shall be shed for you, and for ntan y, 
for the remission of sins. 
Do this as oft as ye (1rink it 
in remelnbrance of 
le. 
A s often as )TC eat this bread, 
and drink thi!S cup, 
vc 
hall sho,v the Lorù's death, 
01 
till lIe shall conle in brigbtnes
 
froIIl the Ilea ven
. 


ll. A nlell. 


'Ve, U 1.401'<1, 
ob
prving thpse Thy gifts and precept
, 
lay upon Thine .A \ ltar 
the Sacrifices of bread and ,vine, 
beseeching the deep goodness of Thy merc)", 
that thp holy and undivided Trinity 
Jna) sanctify these IIosts, 
by the sallIe SVirit 
through ,,,hich Uncorrupt Virginity conceived 1'hee 
in the flesh: 
that \Vhell it has been received by us 
,vith fear and veneration, 
,vhatever d ,veIls in us 
contrary to the good of the soul 
lnay die; 
and \vhatever <1ie
 
, 


. . 
UUty never rIse agaiU. 
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\Ve, therefore, 
observing these His commandments, 
offer unto Thee 
the holy gift of our salvation, 
beseeching Thee 
that Thou wouldst vouchsafe 
to send Thy Holy Spirit 
upon these solenln mysteries, 
that they may become to us 
a true Eucharist, 
in the nanle of Thee and Thy Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit, 
that they lnay confer eternal life, 
and an everlasting kingdon1 on us, 
,vho are going to eat and drink of them 
in the transformation of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
Thine only-begotten Son. 


Such is the vie,v taken of the Consecration and 
Oblation of the Eucharist in the four independent 
Christian Liturgies. It is ,yell ,vorth the con- 
sideration of such Protestant bodies as have rejected 
the Ancient Forms. 
Further inforlnation may be found respecting 
these remarkable documents in the valuable works, 
already quoted, of Dr. Brett, and 1\11'. Palmer. It 
is, however, much to be wished, that correct editions 
of the original doculllents ,vere in the hands of 
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every onc. It Dlay, perhaps, be said, ,,'ithout ex- 
aggeration, that next to the I-101y Scriptures, they 
possess the greatest ('lainls on our veneration and 
study) . 


1 [Of the six Liturgies, portions of which are collated in the 
pages which now follow, five belong to the Oriental stock, and 
the sixth is the Alexandrian, or (as it is commonly called) St. 
l\Iark's, as used both by '\ionophysites and Orthodox since 
their separation. The other five are, first the Clenlentine, 
as it exists in the Apostolical Constitutions, viii. 12. which is 
attributed, but without foundation, to St. C]ement Bishop of 
ROßle, and agrees very closely with the Liturgy of St. James. 
That of St. J ames, which stands next, or the Liturgy of An- 
tioch, is used by the Jacobites in Syria and its neighbourhood, 
and by the Orthodox of Jerusalem once a year. The Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom is that used at this day in the Church and 
l>atriarchate of Constantinople. Of the two Liturgies ascribed 
to St. Basil, one is the present Greek rite, as now existing in 
Russia, Greece, the furthest Asia, Abyssinia, and used in the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople on certain days, and as contained 
in an extant 
IS. of the date of the Council in Trullo, which 
council quotes it as St. Basil's. The other is the same form, mo- 
dified on its introduction into parts of Egypt, which l\Ir. Palmer 
attributes to St. Cyril in the beginning of the fifth century. 
Three only out of the six are described in the preceding Essay, 
St. 
iarkts,St. James's, and the Greek orConstantinopolitan form 
of St. Basil's.-This opportunity may be taken to give Arch- 
bishop 'Vake's judgment of the value of these venerable monu- 
ments. "Since it can hardly be doubted," he says, " but that 
these IIoly Apostles and Evangelists" [St. Peter, St. :\Iark, and 
St. James] " did give some directiot1s for the administration of 
the blessed Eucharist in those Churches" [Rome, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem J " it may reasonably be presumed, that some of 
10 
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these orders are still remaining in those Liturgies which have 
been brought down to us under their names; and tbat those 
passages wherein they all agree, in sense at least, if not in words, 
were first prescribed in the same or like terms by those Apostles 
and Evangelists. Nor would it be difficult to make a further 
proof of this conjecture from the writings of the ancient Fathers, 
if it were needful in this place to insist upon it." Dissert. on 
Transl. of Apost. Path.] 



FORl\IR 01? CONSECRATIO!\ 


CL
)lEN1'lNE LITURG\. 


IN the same night 
that He was betrayed, 


taking bread 
into His holy and immacu- 
late hand::., 
and looking up 


to Thee, His God and 
Father; 


and breaking it, 


He gave it to His di
ciples, 
saying, 



T. JAMES.S LITURGY. 


IN the same night 
that He was offered, 


yea, offered up Hill1se1t
 


for the life and salvation 
of tbe world, 


taking bread, 
into His holy, immaculate, 
}mre, and immortal bands, 
loo1.ing up to heaven, 
and presenting it, 
to Thee, His God and 
Father; 


He gave thanks, 


sanctified, 



nd brake it; 


and gave it to His dbci- 
pies and 
\postles, 
saying, 


ST. :\lARK'S LITURGY. 


IN the same night, 
when He delivered Him- 
self 


for ollr sins, 
and was about to suffer 
death 


for mankind, 


He took bread 
into His holy, spotless, and 
undefiled hands, 
and looking up, 


to Thee His Father, but 
our God and the God of 
all, 


He gave thanks, 


He blessed, 


t>anctified, 


and brake it, 


and ga\'e it them, 



aying, 



IN THE PRI
IITI'TE CHURCH. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM'S 
LITURGY. 


IN the same night, 
wherein He was delivered 
up, 
yea, delivered up Himself, 


to sufter death 


for the life of tbe world, 


He took bread, 
into His holy, spotless, 
undefiled hands, 


and brake it, 


and gave it to His disci- 
ples and Apostles, 
saying, 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Constantinople). 


FOR when He was just 
going out to 
His voluntary, glorious, 
and lifegiving death, 
in the same night, 


wherein He gave Himself 
up 


for the life of the world, 


taking bread 
into His holy and immacu- 
late hands, 


and presenting it 
to Thee His God and 
Father, 


and brake it, 
(The Priest bows down his 
head, and devoutly hold- 
ing up his right halld, 
he blesses the holy bread, 
saying with a loud voice) 
He gave it to His holy di
- 
ciples and Apostles, 
saying, 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Alexandria). 


WHEN He was about 


to deliver up Hini.elf 


for the life of the world, 
People. 'Ve believe. 
taking bread 
into His holy, spotless, and 
blessed hands, 
and looking up to heaven, 


to Thee His Father, our 
God, and the God of all, 


He gave thanks, 
People. Amen. 
He blessed it, 
People. Amen. 
He sanctified it, 
People. Amen. 
He brake it, 


and gave it to His holy, 
disciples and Apostles, 
sa) ing, 
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This is the \lystery of the 
New Testament; 
'rake of it ; 


This is )fy Body, 
which is broken for many, 


for the remission of sins. 


Likewise, also, 


having mingled the cup 
with winc and water, 


and blessed it, 


He gave it, 
to them, 


saying, 


FOR
IS OF CON'SECRATIO
 


ST. JAMES'S LITURGY. 


Deacons. For the remis- 
sion of sins, and for ever- 
lasting life. 
(Thell. tlte Priest says with 
a loud voice) 


Take, eat, 


This is My Body, 
which is broken and given 
for you, 
for the remission of sins. 
People. Amen. 


(The'1Z he takes the cup and 
says) 
Likewise after supper 
He took the cup, 
and mixed it with wine 
and water, 
and looking up to heaven, 
and presenting it 
to Thee His God and 
Father, 
He gave thanks, 


sanctified and blessed it, 


He filled it with the Holy 
Ghost, 


and gave it 
to His disciples, 


saying, 


ST. MARK'S LITURGY. 


(ea:alting hi.s voice,) 


Take, eat, 
Deacon. Attend. 
(The Priest with a loud 
voice,) 
For This is My Body, 
which is broken and given 


for the remission of sins. 
People. Amen. 


(The Priest praying, says,) 


In like manner He took 
the cup after supper, 
and mixing it with wine 
and water, 
and looking up to heaven, 


to Thee His Father, but 
our God,and the God of all, 
He gave thanks, 


He blessed, 


He filled it with the Holy 
Ghost, 


and gave it, 
to His holy and blessed 
disciples, 
saying, 
(exalting his vl?Íl'e,) 



ST. CHRYSOSTOM'S 
LITURGY. 


(The Priest bows his head, 
and devoutly lifting up 
his right Íiand, blesses 
the holy bread, saying 
with a loud voice,) 


Take, eat, 


This is My Body, 
which is broken for you, 


for the remission of sins. 
People. Amen. 


IN THE PRI
IlTIVE CHURCH. 


ST. ßASn.'S LITURGY 
(A t Constantinople). 


Take, eat, 


This is My Body, 
which is broken for you 


for the remission of sins. 
People sing. Amen. 


(The Deacon laking hold of his Orariu1ll, points together 
with the Priest to the Holy Pati1l; the same is done 
afterwards to the cup; this is done in like manner 
when tlte Priest pronounces the words, Thine own of 
Thine own.) 
(The Priest with a low (The Priest with a Tow 
voice.) voice) 
Like
'ise the cup after In like manner taking, 
supper, 


saying, 
(The Priest de1JOutly l{fti1/g 
his hand, and blessing 
it, says,) 


mixing, 


giving thanks, 


blessing, 


sanctifying, 


the cup of the fruit of the 
vine, 
(The Priest holding up his 
right hand, and blessing 
it,says witÞ a loud voice) 
He gave it 
to His holy disciples and 
4\ postles, 
saying, 


415 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Alexandria). 


Take, eat, 


This is My Body, 
which is broken and given 
for you and for many, 
for the remission of sins; 


do this in remembrance of 
'Ie. 


Likewise the cup after 
su pper, 
and having mixed it with 
wine and water, 


He gave thanks, 
People. .Amen. 
He blessed it, 
People. Amen. 
He sanctified it, 
People. Amen. 
He tasted it, 


then gave it 
to His holy disciples and 
Apostles, 
;;aying, 
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CLEMENTISE LITURGY. 


Drink ye all of it; 


This is My blood, 


which is shed for many 


for the remission of sins; 


Do this in remembrance of 
Me: 
for as often as ye eat this 
bread, 
and drink this cup, 
ye do show forth My 
de
th, 


till I come, 
'Vherefore having in re- 
membrance His pa6sion, 
death, and resurrection 
from the dead, His return 
into heaven, and His fu- 
ture second appearance, 
when He shall come with 
glory and power to judge 
the quick and the dead, 
and to render to every man 
according to his works: 


FORMS OF CO
SECRATION 


ST. JAMES'S LITURGY. 


Drink ye all of this ; 


This is 1\1 y blood of the 
'Kew Testament, 
which is shed for you and 
for many, 
for the remission of sins; 
People. Amen. 


Do this in remembrance of 
Me : 
for ai often as ye eat this 
bread, 
and drink this cup, 
ye do show forth the death 
of the Son of Man, 
and confess His resur- 
rection, 
until His coming again, 
'Vherefore having in re- 
membrance His lifegiving 
passion, salutary cross, 
death, hurial, and resurrec- 
tion on the third d:iy from 
the dead, His ascension into 
heaven and sitting on the 
right hand of God the Fa- 
ther, and His second bright 
and terrible appearance, 
when He shall come with 
glory to judge the quick 
and the dead, and shall 
render to every man ac- 
cording to His works: 


\Ye sinner'> 


ST. MARK'S LITUHO Y. 


Drink ye all of this, 
Deacoll. Attend. 
(Priest with a lvud l1oice,) 
for This is l\J y blood of the 
New Testament, 
which is shed and given 
for you and for many, 
for the remission of sins; 
People. Amen. 
(The Priest (!oes on pra!l- 
illg, tJlllS :) 


Do this in remembrance of 
l\Ie : 
for as often as ye shall eat 
this bread, 
and drink this cup, 
ye do show forth My death, 


and confess My resurrec- 
tion and ascension, 
till My coming again. 

howing forth, therefore, 
o Lord Almighty, and 
Heavenly King, the Death 
of Thine only begotten Son 
our Lord, our God, and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and 
confessing Hi
 blessed re- 
surrection from the dead 
on the third day, His as- 
cension into heaven, and 
His session on the righ
 
hand of Thee, His God and 
}<'ather, and also looking 
for his second terrible and 
dreadful appearance, when 
He shall come in righte- 
ousness to judge both the 
quick and the dead, and to 
render to every man ac- 
cording to his ,,,'orks: 


We, 0 Lord, have set be- 
fore Thee Thine own out 
of Thine own Gifts; 



ST. CHRYSOSTO:\I'S 
LITURGY. 


Drink ye all of this; 


for This is My blood of the 
New Testament, 
which is shed for you and 
for many, 
fur the remission of sins; 
People. Amen. 
(The Priest bowing his 
head, says with a low 
voice, ) 
Do this in remembrance 
of Me : 


In remembrance 1 there- 
fore, of this command of 
our Saviour, and all those 
things which He did for 
us, His cross, his uurial, 
and His resurrection on 
the third day, His ascen- 
sion into heaven, His sit- 
ting down at Thy right 
h
nd, and His second com- 
ing with great glory : 


(IVitl a loud voice) 
[We] through all and in 
all things offer to Thee 
Thine own out of Thine 
own gifts. 
People. \Ve praise Thee, 
we bless Thee, we give 
thanks to Thee, 0 Lord, 
and supplicate Thee, 0 
our God. 


VOL. II. 


l
 THE PRIMITIYE CHURCH. 


Sf. ßASU.'S LITURGY 
(A t Constantinoph>). 


Drink ye all of this; 


This is My blood of the 
New Testament, 
which is shed for you and 
for many, 
for the remission of sins; 
People. Amen. 
(The Priest bowing down 
his head, says with a 
low voice,) 
Do this in remembrance of 
Me: 
for as often as ye eat this 
bread, 
and drink this cup, 
ye do show forth My death, 


and confess My resur- 
rection. 


Wherefore, 0 Lord, having 
in remembrance those 
things which He suffered 
for our salvation, His life- 
giving cross, His lying in 
the grave for three days, 
His resurrection from the 
dead, His ascension into 
heaven, His session at the 
right h
lIld of Thee, His 
God and Father, and His 
glorious and terrible se- 
cond appearance: 


[\V e] through all and in 
all offer to Thee Thine 
own out of Thine own 
Gifts. 
People. We praise Thee, 
we hless Thee, we give 
thanks to Thee, 0 Lord, 
and make our supplications 
to Thee, 0 our God. 


Ee 
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ST. llASIL'S LITUIWY 
(At Ale.randria). 


Drink ye all of it, 


This is My blood of the 
New Testament, 
which is shed for you and 
for many, 
for the remission of sins; 


Do this in remembrance 
of Me: 
for as often as ye eat thi
 
bread, 
and drink this cup, 
ye do show forthMy death, 


and confess My resur- 
rection and ascension, 
till My coming again. 
In remembrance, there- 
fore, of His most holy suf- 
ferings, His resurrection 
from the dead, His ascen- 
sion into heaven, His sit- 
ting down at the right 
hand of Thee, His God and 
}<
ather, and His glorious 
and terrible second ap- 
pearance : 


\Ye fur all, through and 
in all, offer to Thee Thine 
own out of Thine own 
Gifts. 
feople. \Ve praise Thee, 
we bless Thee. 
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CLEMENTINE LITURGY. 


'Ve offer to Thee our 
King anù our Goù, accord- 
ing to lIis institution, this 
Bread and this Cup, gh ing 
thanks to Thee through 
Him, that Thou hast 
thought us worthy to stand 
before Thee and to sacri.. 
tice unto Thee; 


and we beseech Thee that 
Thou wilt grnciously look 
on these Gifts now lying 
before Thee, 0 Thou AlI- 
sufficient God, and accept 
them to the honour of Thy 
Church. 


:FOR
IS OF CONSECRATION 


ST. JAMES'S LITURGY. 


offer to Thee, U Lord, this 
tremendous and unbloody 
Sacri fice i 


beseeching Thee not to 
deal with us after our sins, 
nor reward us according 
to our iniquities, but, ac- 
cording to Thy clemency 
and ineffable love towards 
mankind, overlook and 
blot out the handwriting 
that is against us Thy ser- 
vants, and grant us Thine 
heavenly and eternal re- 
wards, such as eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor have entered into the 
heart of man, even such 
as Thou hast prepared for 
them that love Thee, and 
reject not this people for 
me and my sins, 0 Lord, 
(then he says three times) 
for this people and Thy 
Church make this suppli- 
cation before Thee: 
People. Have mercy 
upon us, 0 Lord God, 
Almighty Father. 
(The Priest says again) 
Have mercy upon us, 0 
God the Almighty, have 
mercy upon us, 0 God our 
Saviour, have mercy upon 
us, 0 God, according to 
Thy great mercy, 


Sf. l\IAR K'S LITURGY. 


and we pray and beseech 
Thee, 0 Thou lover of 
mankintl, 



IX THE PH.I
IITIVE CHURCH. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM'S 
LITURGY. 


(The Priest bowing down 
says with a low voice) 


\Ve offer to Thee this 
reasonable and unbloody 
worship, 


and beg, pray, beseech 
Thee 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Constantinople). 


( Tile Priest bowing his 
head prays with a low 
voice,) 
,V here fore, 0 ::.\Iost Holy 
Lord,we sinners, Thine un- 
worthy servants, to whom 
Thou hast vouchsafed the 
honour to minister unto 
Thee, not upon account of 
our own righteousness, for 
we have done nothing 
praiseworthy, but accord- 
ing to Thy mercies and 
compassion which Thou 
hast liberally bestowed 
upon us, approach Thy 
Holy Altar, and laying 
before Thee these symbols 
of the Holy Body and 
Blood of Christ, 
and we pray and beseech 
Thee, 0 Thou Holy of 
Holies, and of Thy gra. 
cious goodness, 


E e2 
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ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Alexandria). 


Deacon. Bow down to 
the Lord with fear. 
( The Priest privately.) 


o Merciful and Good 
Lord, we Thy sinful and 
unworthy servants 


beseech and bow down 
ourselves to Thee, that of 
Thy gracious goodness 



,120 


CLEMENTIN
 LITURGY. 


and send down Thy Spirit, 


the witness of the Suf- 
ferings of the Lord Jesus, 


on this SaclHice, 


FORl\IS OF CO
SECRATION 


ST. JAMES'S LITURGY. 


and send down upon these 
Gifts which are here set 
before Thee Thy most 
Holy Spirit, 


( Then bowing down his 
head, he says) 
even the Lord and Giver 
of Life, who with Thee, 
o God the Father, and 
with Thine Only begotten 
Son, liveth and reigneth a 
consubstantial and co- 
eternal Person, \\' ho spake 
by the Law, by the Pro- 
phets, and by the New 
Testament, descended in 
the form of a dove upon 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the river Jordan, and 
rested upon Him, and 
came do" n in the shape of 
fiery tongues upon Thy 
Apostles when they were 
assembled on the day of 
Pentecost in the upper 
room of the holy and 
glorious Zion. Send down, 
o Lord, this Thy Most 
Holy Spirit upon us, and 


upon these holy Gifts here 
set before Thee, 


ST. MARK'S LITURGY. 


and semI down from Thy 
holy Heaven, the habita- 
tion of Thy dwelling, from 
Thine infinite bosom, the 
Paraclete, the Spirit of 
Truth, the Holy One, 


the Lord and Giver of Life, 


who spake in the Law, ill 
the Prophets and the Apos- 
tles, 
who is everywhere and 
fills all things, sanctify- 
ing whom He pleases, 
not ministerially but ac- 
cording to His own will, 
simple in nature, but 
various in operation, the 
fountain of all divine 
graces, consubstantial with 
Thee, proceeding from 
Thee, and sitting with 
Thee on the throne of His 
kingdom, together with 
Thy Son our Lord our 
God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Send down Thy 
Holy Spirit upon us, and 
upon these loaves and 
these cups, that the Al- 
mighty God may sanctify 
them and thoroughly con- 
secrate them, 



ST. CHRYSOS'rO'I'S 
LI rURGY 


to send down Thy Holy 
Spirit 


upon us, and 
upon these Gifts lying be- 
tore Thee. 


(The Deacon lays down the 
fan or veil whic1J he had 
in his hand, and going 
nearer to the Priest, they 
both bow three times be- 
fore the Holy Table, and 
pray privately.) 
o God, be merciful to 
me a sinner. 
(three times.) 
o Lord, who didst :send 
Thy Holy Spirit upon Thy 
Apostles at the third hour, 
take Him not from us. 


I
 THE PRIMITIVE Cll URCH. 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Constantinople). 


to send down Thy Holy 
Spirit 


upon us, and 
upon these Gifts, to bless, 
to sanctify, and to perfect 
them. 


( The Deacon lays down 
the fan or veil which he 
held, and comes nearer to 
the Priest, and both of 
them bow down thrice 
before the Holy Table, 
and pray privately.) 
God be merciful to me 
a sinner. 
(thrice with a low voice) 
o Lord, who :sentest Thy 
Holy Spirit to Thy Apos- 
tles at the third hour, take 
Him not from us, 0 mer- 
ciful Lord. 


j,QI 


::;T. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Ale."t'andria) 


Thou wilt send down 
Thine Holy Spirit 


upon us Thy servants, and 
upon these Gifts lying 
before Thee to bless them, 
to make them the Holy of 
Holies. 
Deacon. Attend. 
People. Amen. 



4 '-JO 
_N 


CLEMENTINE LITURGY. 


that He may make t1ais 
Bread the Body, 


and this Cup the Blood of 
Thy Christ. 


FORl\IS OF CONSECRATION 


ST. JAMES'S LITURGY. 


(and raising himself he says 
with a loud voice) 


that by His good and glo- 
rious presence He may 
sanctify and make this 
Bread the Holy Body of 
Thy Christ, 


People. Amen. 


and this Cup the nlood of 
Thy Christ. 


Pen/)l,.. .\men. 


ST. MARK'S LITURGY. 


(exalting his voice) 


making the Bread the 
Bud y, 


People. Amen. 


and the cup the Blood of 
the Xew Testament of our 
LordHimself, our God, and 

aviour and Supreme King, 
Jesus Christ. 



IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


4
3 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM'S 
LITURGY. 


Make me a clean heart, 
o God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. 
(The Deacon bowing dO".AJll 
his head points with the 
orarium to the Holy 
Bread, and says with a 
low voice,) 
Bless, Sir, the Holy 
Bread. 
(And the Priest standing 
upright, signs the Holy 
Gifts thrice, and says 
with a low voice) 
Make the Bread the 
precious Body of Thy 
Christ; 


Deacon. Amen. 
Deacon. Bless, Sir, the 
holy Cup. 
(And the Priest blessing it 
says,) 
and what is in this Cup, 
the precious Blood of Thy 
Christ. 


Deacon. Amen. 


(Tile Deacon, again point- 
ing to both u,ith his ora- 
rium sa.lJs) 
Bless, Sir. 
(And the Priest blessing 
bot" with his hand says) 
changing them by Thy 
Holy Spirit. 
Deacon. Amen. Amen. 
Amen. 
(The Deacon bowing down 
to the Priest says) 
Holy Sir, remember me 
a sinnel.. 
(Tlte'll he returns to the 
place where he stood be- 
fore, and takes his fan in 
his halld.) 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(A t Cons tan tinople ). 


Make me a clean heart, 
o God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. 


Bless, Sir, the Holy Bread. 


Make this Bread the 
precious Body of our Lord 
our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; 


Deacon. Amen. 
Deacon. Bless, Sir, the 
holy Cup. 
(And the Priest blessing it 
says) 
and this Cup the pre- 
cious Blood of our Lord, 
our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, 


Deacon. Amen. 
which was shed for the 
life of the world. 
Deacon. Amen. 


( The Deacon, again pointing 
with his orarium to both 
the Holy Things says) 
Bless, Sir, 
( The Priest blessing both 
wit/I his hand says) 
changing them by Thy 
Holy Spirit. 
Deacon. Amen. Amen. 
Amen. 
(The Deacon bowing down 
to the Priest says) 
Sir, be mindful of me a 
sinner. 
( Then he n:turns to the 
place where he stood at 
first, and takes again his 
fall. ) 


THE EN D. 


ST. BASIL'S LITURGY 
(At Ale.r:andria). 


(Priest with a loud voice) 


that we may make this 
Bread the Holy Body of 
our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins and life 
everlasting to all those who 
partake of it. 
People. Amen. 


and this Cup the pre- 
cious Blood of our Lord 
our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ for the remission of 
sins and for everlasting 
life to all those who par- 
take ofit. 


People. Amen. 
Lord have mercy upon 
us. 


(Three times.) 
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